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PREFACE. 



Twelve years ago the Author published a reprint of a 
course of lectures |»iven to the pupils and workmen at 

an electrical cnf^inccring factory under tbe title ' Short 
Lectures to Electrical Artisan^.' After the issue of 
several editions of this little book it became necessary 
to re-write it entirely, and the present volume may be 
considered therefore as taking the place of the former 
one. In recasting the information in such a manner as 
to conform more nearly to the present state of know- 
ledge, the Author still desired to fulfil the original aim of 
supplying electrical artisans and enginecrincf students 
with a brief and elementary account of the scientific 
principles underlying modem applications of electricity 
in engineering* With this object in view, the use of 
mathematical symbols has as far as possible been avoided, 

but at tlic same time an cndca\'our has been made to 
give the reader clear notions on the nature of the quan- 
titative measurements which lie at the root of all appli- 
cations of electrical facts in the arts. In spite of the 
attention which has been paid to the subject of electrical 
and magnetic terminology and units, it can hardly be 
considered that these are yet reduced to their final and 
most satisfactory form. The difficulties which students 
generally experience in grasping the real physical sigf- 
nificance of magnetic and electric definitions and state- 
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rncnts, arise to some extent from the irrational basis 
on which the British Association system of units has 
been built up. It was felt therefore essential to give the 
reader a brief account of the rational system of units 
proposed by Mr. Oliver Heaviside. The general facts 
of the subject have, however, been explained and stated 
in the text in terms of the usual definitions and lanc:uajze, 
because in a short elementary treatise intended for the 
use of beginners, it is not desirable to depart too far 
from the use of expressions which are current in more 
advanced text-books, and to which such a volume as the 
present one is intended to be introductory. The Author 
has also followed the ordinary custom in using such 
terms as electromotive force, magnetomotive force, and 
magnetic force. There can be but little doubt, however, 
that students would sooner acquire clear notions on the 
subject of quantitative electromagnetism, if the multi- 
plicity of equivalent terms, and especially the customary 
extended use of the word far^^ were discontinued by 
common consent A clear and unambiguous magnetic 
phraseology couiJ be constructed on the following 
basis : — 

X^t the idea now conveyed by the term magneto* 
motive force be expressed, as Mr« Heaviside and other 
writers have already done, by the word gaussagit (pro- 
nounce " gowsage "), and let the gaussage between any 
two points or around any magnetic circuits be measured 
in a unit termed di gausSy such that 80 ampere-turns are 
equal to one microgauss. 

Let electromotive force similarly be called as usual, 
voltage, and measured in volts. 

Let the gaussagc per centimetre along any direction 
at any place, be called the gaussiviiy at that point 
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Gaussivity is therefore the name for that quantity which 
ts commonly called the magnetic force or the magnetic 

intensity at any point. 

Similarl)', let voltivity be the name for the voltage 
per centimetre in any direction, or for the so-called 
electric force at any point. 

The term magtietic flux^ or simply the flux or fluxage^ 
may then very well be used to denote what is commonly 
called the total induction, and be stated to be measured 
in units called webers. 

The flux density might then consistently be called the 
fluxivity at any point. 

The essential qualities of a ferromagnetic body are 
then defined, as explained in the text, by the terms r^- 
Untivity, coerdvity, reluctivity, and permeability^ and the 
qualities of a magnetic circuit, by the terms, reluctanct: 

permeance, as usually is the case. 

The Jiuxivity is therefore the name for the magnetic 
state produced by gaussivity at any point in empty or 
matter*occupied space. A distribution of gaussivity 
exists in the regions near all electric currents or mag* 
nctic poles, 

Retentivity is the property possessed by fenomac^- 
netic bodies, of maintaining fluxivity when the impressed 
gaussivity is withdrawn. 

The reluctivity of the material is the measure of the 
gaussivity required to produce unit fluxivity at any 
point The energy stored up per unit of volume of the 
magnetic circuit is measured by half the product of the 
gaussivity and fluxivity at that point. By the use of 
these or similar terms the student is led to recognise 
clearly the relations of the magnetic measurable quan- 
tities. He is not confused by the employment of the 
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term foru in other than its strict djmamical sense, and 
this latter word is reserved entirely as the name for the 
cause, whatever its nature, which effects a change in 

momentum in material substances. The analoi^ics as 
far as Ihcy exist, between mechanical stress and strain 
and magnetic gaussivity and fluxivity are easily seen 
and pointed out. If similarly the total current through 
any area is called the amperage (pronounce "ampeer- 
age"), and the rational system of units adopted, at least 
in theory, we should have a simple and easily remem- 
bcrcd series of statements concerning the funuanicntal 
relations and methods of^mcasuring the various magnetic 
and electric quantities concerned in electromagnetism. 
The two principal relations would then admit of the 
simplest possible statemeqjt as follows. 

In a co*linked electric and magnetic circuit, such as 
exists in a dynamo or transformer, the ganssage round 
the magnetic circuit is numerically equal to the arnpcmge 
ikroitgh the magnetic circuit. Any change in the Jlnxage 
through the electric circuit produces a voltage round the 
electric circuit, numerically equal to the time rate of 
change of the iiuxage. 

The methods of marking out spaces occupied by 
niacin ctic flux by ** lines " and " tubes " are useful from a 
mathematical point of view, but the practical student 
learns more readily to submit the facts to arithmetical 
calculation when he discards these notions, and thinks 
of magnetic flux or fluxage merely as a physical state 
existing in a magnetic circuit which is measured in 
webers or raicrowebers, just as he thinks of electric cur- 
rent or amperage as another kind of physical state in an 
electric conducting circuit, and which is measured in 
Empires or milliamperes, as the case may be. In the 
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first case the active cause producing flux or fiuxage is 
called gaussage^ and in the second case the active cause 
of current or amperage is called voltage. Electric and 
ma^etic terminology is undoubtedly in a transition 

condilion. Terms and phrases based upon "action-at- 
a-distance " notions and " fluid " theories stiii survive, 
and are intermixed with others of later coinage. 

The objection which is generally raised to the intro- 
duction of new words and terms may be met by the 
contention that whilst scientific progress both in research 
and teaching is assisted up to a certain stage by the use 
of language which involves some hypothesis, or by 
words descriptive of some imagined state or process, yet 
beyond that point it is desirable to divest terminology 
of unnecessary hypotheses, and that therefore new terms 
are needed to replace the older ones when these last are 
found to suggest erroneous ideas, or to involve undesir- 
able ambiguity of language. 

In conclusion, the Author desires to express his thanks 
for the loan of blocks for some diagrams to the Society 
of Arts, the Electrician Publishing Company, Messrs. 
Elliott Bros., Mn James Pitkin, and the General Electric 
Company, and also in particular to Mr. W« C. Clinton for 
kind assistance in revising the proof sheets, 

J. A. F. 

Mvtmsm Collbge, Londok: 
IktemUr 1897. 
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CHArXER I. 

MAGNETS AND MAGNETISM. 

§1. Magnets— In order that the student may properly 
understand the fundamental facts concerning magnets 
and electric currents, he Is recommended to try, or to 
witness, the simple experiments described in the sue- 
ceeding pages, and as far as possible to verify for himself 
the truth of the statements made in the chapters of this 
short treatise. 

Let him procure In the first place a sample of todi^ 
ttone^ Uie scientific name for which is Magnetite^ some 
iron filings, a bundle of steel knitting needles, a skein of 
floss silky some fine copper binding wire, a few iron nails, 
and also small screws of Iron, steel, and brass. In ad- 
dition include^ iif possible, one or two small pieces of 
metallic nickel and cobalt 

Lodc^tonc or mapietite can be obtained from nearly all 
mineralogists or dealers in physical and chemical apparatus. 
Good specimens are sold generally for about 2S, 6d, or 5^. a 
pound. In choosing a sample, select a piece of an elongated 
shape, like a plum or Luge olive, and which picks up iron 
tacks or brads well at both ends. Two such pieces, at least, 
ifaould be procured. They should be tested on purchasing, to 
see if they each will attract and pick up wella small iron screw 
or three or four iron tacks at each extremity. 

B 
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Magnetite or lodestonc is an oxide of iron, or com- 
pound of iron and ox\'gen, having a chemical composition 
represented by the formula Fe304. It is very widely 
distributed in Nature in the earth's crust, and is found in 
masses or veins as a lustrous black or dull brown stone, 
in Sweden, Nova Scotia, Canada, Arkansas in the United 
States of America, and in many other places. It is found 
sometimes in enormous masses, forming beds or even 
entire mountains, and as an ore of iron, furnishes a source 
of very pure iron. It occurs also in New Zealand, Scot- 
land, India and other localities, in a finely granular state 
known as iron sand, and this is also a source from which 
an excellent quality of iron may be extracted. It may 
be found frequently in crystals having a black lustre and 
an octagonal form, and it is the principal constituent in 
a non*magnetic state of the scale or oxide which is de* 
tached from iron when it is heated red*hot and forged 
under the hammer. 

This ore of iron has been known for long ages past to 
be possessed in varying degrees of two remarkable pro- 
perties which are called its Magnetic Properties, In the 
first place, if laid in iron filings, or in contact with small 
pieces of iron or magnetite, these last cling to it chiefly 
at certain points or edges of the mass which are spoken 
of as the poles of the lodestone. 

The earliest mention, in English, of the attractive proper 
ties of magnetite, or the natural magnet, occurs in the writings 
of Alexander Neckam, in isoo a.d. In 1269 a very full 
account of the chief facts known about it was given in a cele- 
brated letter by Peter Peregrinus, or Peter the Pilgrim, a soldier 
monk serving in the army of Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Louis IX. of France. This letter, written in the trenches at the 
siege of Lucera, is remarkable for its complete statement of the 
facts of magnetic attraction. On the other hand, long before 
this date much knowlcdcje of the properties of lodestone had 
been obtnincf! by other nations. Early Phrygian iron miners, 
settled in Saniothrace, an island in the .ivLiean Sea, were well 
acquainted with the attractive power of magnetite for iron. 
Priests of Samothrace, in 514 b.c.» even sold mognciiscd iron 
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rings as a remedy for gout in the fingers, just as magnetic 
quacks retail various so-called magnetic remedial appliances to- 
day. 

The second important fact with regard to this parti- 
cular iron ore is, that if an elongated mass of it, having 
two well-defined poles at the extremities, is suspended 
by a thread or floated upon water in a little wooden cup, it 
always tends to place itself with the line joining the poles 
in a certain position with regard to the meridian of the 
place at which it is suspended, and if disturbed from that 
position it returns to it af^ain. In tlie northern hemi- 
sphere of the earth, one pole of the lodcstone sets itself 
approximately towards the north, and the other towards 
the sout]^,. 

Let the reader take one of his piccc^s of magnetite, 
and having; deterniiiicd the position of the poles, suspend 
it by a few fibres of floss silk, so that it hangs with the 
line joining the poles in a horizontal position. It may 
conveniently be upheld by attaching the silk support to 
a little wooden stand. Verify then the following facts. 
If the suspended loadstone is dipped into iron filings, 
these cling on to it, chiefly at the poles, arranging them- 
selves in little tufts. If another piece of lodestone is held 
near to the suspended one it will be found that each end 
or pole of the movable lodestone is dilTercntly acted 
upon by one selected pole or end of the fixed lodestone. 
Each pole of the fixed lodestone attracts one end of the 
movable one, and repels the other end of the movable 
one. It is clear, therefore, that the two poles of the 
lodestone are not alike in properties, and their behaviour 
is summed up in the following law : — 

Simiiar pales Repel, Opposite poles Aiiract, under, 
standing by the term similar poles, those that are found 
to be magneticaiiy alike, and by opposite poles those that 
are not alike in a magnetic sense, when tested against 
the same pole of a third lodestone. 

Dr. Gilbert, of Colclicster, in his great book * Do Magncte 
(*0n the Magnet ') published in z6qo a.d.^ tot suggested that 

B 2 
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the earth as a whole is a great magnet, or acts as if it were one 
large lodestone, magnetised in an irregular manner. The ten- 
dency of the suspended lodestone at any i)lace on the earth's 
surface to set its axis m a certain direction is merelv due to 
the effort of the small lodestone to place its [)olcs towards the 
dissimilar magnetic poles of the earth acting as a great lode- 
stone. Hence we ought |)roperly to call tluit end of the sus- 
pended lodcsione which directs itself towards the north pole of 
the earth the south pole of the lodestone, because that north- 
pointing end Is a pole magnetically similar to Uie southern 
hemisphere of the earth. 

To distinguish the lodestone poles they are generally 
called the North pole or North-seeking pale and the Soutk 
pole or South' seeking pole, and they are also called some- 
times the Red pole and the Blue paU^ and distinguished 
by red and blue paint or paper placed on the poles. 
The student can recollect that /?ed corresponds to 
No-^th, and Bl^/e to So^/th, by noting the way in w hich 
the letters R and U occur in the words Red and North, 
and Blue and South. 

Hence the law of magnet attraction and repulsion is 
otherwise stated : — 

InoIh pole} jsiuth pole} 

North pole repels North pole. 
South pole repels South pole, and 
South pole attracts North pole. 

The next fact of Importance with regard to the mag- 
netic properties of magnetite Is that it can bestow them 
upon iron and steel when placed in contact with it 

Take a steel knitting needle, and having ascertained, 
by dipping the end of it in iron filings, that it is free 
from magnetism, stroke Ihe knitting needle, say twenty 
times, over the pole of the lodestone with an action like 
a violin bow over the strings ; but drawing the needle 
always one way, and not backwards and forwards. After 
so doing, test the knitting needle by dipping its ends in 
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iron filings. It will be found that they have now 
acquired the property of picking up iron particles, and 
also if the knitting needle is suspended by its centre by 
a fibre of floss silk, it will be seen that the knitting 
needle has acquired a directive property like the lodc- 
stone, and that it has a north and a south pole. The 
knitting needle is then said to be magnetised by the 




Fig. I. — Repulsion of nmilv Magnetic Polei. 



lodestone. Pieces of steel so treated are called PeriJia- 
neiit Magnets, and are spoken of as bar magnets or 
horseshoe magnets, from their shape. Each permanent 
magnet has two opposite magnetic poles ; one of these is 
attracted and the other repelled by one selected pole of 
another permanent magnet. See Fig. i. 

The student or teacher should procure a pair of steel bar 
magnets, not less than 8 or lo inches in length. These are 
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sold in pairs, and generally placed parallel to one another in a 
^voud<Jn tray and furnished with short pieces of soft iron called 
keepers placed across the ends. In order to prevent the steel 
from rusting when continually handled by damp hands, the 
magnets should be wiped over occasionally with a cloth just 
sprinkled with a drop or two of paraflUn oil This will keep 
them brij^t Also round jneces of red and blue paper should 
be glued on to the poles to indicate dearly the noith and south 
seeking poles. In putting them into the tray, lay the magnets 
parallel to each other, but not touching, and with their poles in 
opposite directions. Then place the keepers so as to complete 
the magnetic circuit. The action of the keepers in preserving the 
magnets from loss of power is due to the fact that on thus forming 
a closed mapieiic circuit the free poles are practically abolished. 
These free ]k)1cs exercise a demagnetising action on the rest of 
the bar. Alter using the magnets in iron filings, be careful to 
wipe off all stray particles of iron adhering, so that the keepers 
may make close contact with the magnet poles. Also a steel 
horse-shoe magnet should be procured, and Vv\A when not in use 
with the keeper on. Contrary to usual siatt nients, it docs no 
harm to the n^ignct to pull oj/ the keeper rapidly. In mag- 
netising a knitting needle or other piece of steel lay the steel on 
the table and draw one pole of a bar magnet uniformly along it 
from one end to the other. Repeat the process many times, 
always drawing the bar magnet one way, and not backwards 
and forwards. The last end of the steel touched becomes a 
pole of opposite name to that of the end of the bar magnet with 
which the steel is stroked 

Magnetise a steel sewing needle by stroking it with 
a bar magnet, and then suspend it by a short length 
of a fibre of floss silk. A small suspended magnetic 
needle of this kind or a small compass needle is called 
an Exfloriftg Needle. Hold the exploring needle any- 
where near to a piece of lodestone, or to one of the 
bar magnets, and move it about. It will be seen that at 
every point in the neighbourhood of the magnetic mass, 
the small exploring needle takes up a certain direction 
when its vibrations have ceased. This shows that 
magnets, whether natural or steel permanent magnets, 
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affect all the space round tlicm, and the rcg^ion within 
which their influence is felt is called their Magnetic 
Field. 

Near to the poles of the magnet the field is sal J to 
be strongs and far away it is said to be weak* The 
magnetic field has therefore two qualities at every pointy 
viz. strength and directiam. Its direction is shown by 
the direction in which the small exploring needle sets 
itself^ and later on we shall sho<y how its strength may 
be measured at any point. 

A convenient form of exploring needle or Magndomder is 
made by fitting a glass test-tube, § of an inch in diameter, with 
a cork through which passes a }»n bent into a hook at the 
lower end. Attach to this hook a fibre of floss silk, and to the 
end of the silk a fragment of magnetised sewing needle half an 
inch in length. X^et the needle hang as near as possible to the 
dosed end of the tube. Mark the noitb-seeking end with a 
touch of red paint. 

§ 2. Magnetic Classification of Substances. — 
There arc only three pure metals which can be attracted 
or influenced by a not very strong magnet, and these are 
Iron, Xickel and Cobalt, Small pieces of metallic nickel 
and cobalt may be bought at any chemical warehouse, and 
it will be found that an ordinary steel horse-shoe magnet 
picks liicm up quite easily. Certain alloys or mixtures 
of these three metals arc also magnetic. In addition to 
these metals, the compounds of iron, with carbon, known 
as Steel ; with oxygen, in the form o{ Magnetite i^^-f^^'^ 
and with sul|>hur, in the compound called Pyrrhotite 
(Fe^S.), arc substances which are dislinguished by similar 
magnetic properties. These bodies and any alloys or 
mixtures of them exhibiting the same powers are called 
the Ferramagfietic or Strongly Magnetic bodies. 

In the next place, there are a number of bodies such 
as the metals Manganese, Palladium^ Plat'uinm, and also 
Oxygen (both gaseous and liquid^, and numerous salts 
or compounds of iron, manganese, cobalt and nickel, 
which, though not visibly attracted by a fccbk magnet 
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or lodestone, can yet be attracted by the pole of a 
very powerful magnet. These bodies are called Paror 
magnetic or Feebly Magnetic substances. All the ferro- 
magnetic bodies become changed into feebly magnetic 
ones by heating to a certain temperature. Thus iron 
at and beyond a temperature'called its Critical Tempera- 
ture, which lies between 690** C. and 870° C, or a bright 
red heat, loses all its strong magnetic qualities. In the 
same way nickel loses them at about 300° C. 

Then there is a third class of bodies including 
muth^ Antimony, Phosphorus^ Ccpper and many other 
metals and substances which are called Diamagnetic 
bodies, and these are feebly repelled by a powerful 
magnetic pole. There is, however, no substance which 
possesses diamagnetic properties to anything like the 
extent to which iron, for instance, possesses magnetic 
properties. It is a remarkable thing that the ferro- 
mi^etic or strongly magnetic substances should be so 
few in number, and it points to the fact that there is 
something unique or special in the structure of tron» 
nickel and cobalt in the metallic state, and when at 
temperatures lower than their critical temperatures. 

It is also remarkable that certain alloys of Iron with 
other strongly or feebly magnetic metals may be almost 
non-magnetic or at least vety feebly magnetic Thus, 
for instance, an alloy of iron with 12 per cent, of man- 
ganese in It and some small percentage of carbon, form- 
ing what Is known as Hadfiekfs Manganese'Stek^ is a 
very feebly magnetic body** It can have Its magnetic 
properties Increased very considerably by prolonged 
heating out of contact with air, and it then passes into 
a strongly magnetic condition. 

Amongst other interesting alloys are the steels con- 
taining nickel. A steel having in it 20 per cent of 
nickel, for example, can exist in two magnetic condi- 

• The fict that there mny be 88 per cent, of iron in a practicmlly non- 
magnetic substance i>how$ that Icrromagnetic qualities depend on tlte 
ma&tttlt and not cm the aiam. 
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tion& If heated to a dull red heat It passes into a 
feebly magnetic state, and retains this state even when 
cooled again to ordinary temperatures. If it is cooled 
to a very low temperature^ as by plunging it for a 
moment into liquid air at a temperature <^ — iSs'' C, it 
passes into a strongly magnetic states and retains this 
state when heated again up to the ordinary temperature. 
In the two states, after having been strongly heated 
or considerably cooled, and then brought tuick to the 
ordinary temperature, the physical qualities of the ma- 
terial are quite different In the feebly magnetic state 
it Is £iirly ductile and plastic, in the strongly magnetic 
state it is very hard and brittle, and in many other 
respects the physical qualities are quite different, and 
yet the chemical composition remains the same. 

Another fact of some interest is that although iron 
is the most strongly magnetic metal, and manganese h 
a feebly magnetic met^, yet chemical compounds of 
manganese are more strongly magnetic than the corre- 
spoodtng compounds of iron. Thus manganous sulphate 
is more magnetic than ferrous sulphate, and similarly in 
many other cases. We ar^ however, far from under- 
standing' the ultimate cause of strong magnetism in 
certain substances, and why it is that pure iron, nickel 
and cobalt stand out dbtinguished especially by tiiis 
unique property from all Other metab and bodies what- 
ever. 

§ 3. Kleetro-Magnetl8m.«*Although a piece of cop- 
per wire in its ordinary condition possesses no magnetic 
properties, it is possible to produce in and around a 
copper wire a magnetic field by means of an electric 
current* 

Let the student construct the following simple piece 
of apparatus with which to study this effect 

On a pasteboard tube i inch in diameter and about 
6 or 7 inches long, wind four layers of double cotton* 
covered copper wire of the size known as No. 2a Pro- 
cure a piece of zinc 4 inches long and 3 inches wide 
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and about ^ of an inch in thickness. Bend the zinc into 
a tube I inch in diameter, and fix a cork well soaked in 
paraffin w^x at one end. Through a hole in this cork 
pass a rod of hard carbon of the kind sold for arc lamp 
carbons, the carbon being 5 inches long and i an inch in 
diameter. Bind a piece of bare copper wire tightly 
round the end of the carbon, and solder another piece 
of copper wire to the zinc tube^ and suspend this carbon- 
zinc couple to the bobbin 
of wire as shown in Fig. 2, 
joining one end of the 
helix of wire to the car- 
bon and the other end to 
the zinc Hang up the 
whole arrangement by a 
few fibres of floss silk so 
that the zinc tube is ver- 
tical, and let it hang in 
a glass beaker, gallipot or 
tumbler (see Fig. 2). Fill 
the vessel with a solution 
made by mixing in a pint 
Fig. 2.--Spirail Conductor conveying of water, 2 oz. by Weight 

an Elect nc Current cxbibiUDg Mag* <,„i.^u«l:^ 

ncUc Polarity. of Strong su phunc acid 

3 oz, fay weight of crushed 

bichromate of potash, and a quarter of an ounce of 

aicicuious chloride or calomel. 

In making the above battery solution it is best to pour a 
pint of boiling water on the finely crushed bichromate of potash, 
which is a red crystalline salt, to be bought of any chemist. 
Stir it up well, and when it is dissolved and the solution gui/e 
cold pour into it C'V/z'/v and slawfy the strong sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol. This last is very corrosive and should be care- 
fully handled. Then stir in the quarter of an ounrc of mer- 
rurous chloride or calomel. The mercurous chlorkl* being 
j>oisonous should he used with great care. The solution when 
ma<l«' should he kept in a l)ottlf and labelled Bichromate 
Solution for Battery." Be careful not to spill the solution about 
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in using it, as it will destroy and stain all table-cloths and 
carpets. This solution costs about is. dd. a gallon to make. 
When the solution has been used once it can be used ap^ain by 
adding 2 oz. more of stronjj; sulphuric acid to the pint. Before 
placing the zinc in this battery solution it should be rubbed 
over with a little mercury to amalcjamate it. 

When the above described arrangement consisting 
of a carbon rod and a zinc plate, each attached to the 
opposite ends of a long spiral of copper wire, is hung 
freely, so that the carbon and the zinc are immersed 
about four-fifths of their length in the above mentioned 
battery solution, but not touching the containing vessel, 
it will be found that the suspended helix of copper wire 
possesses magnetic properties. If one end of a strong 
steel bar magnet is brought near each end of the helix 
in turn it will be found that the helix or spiral has a 
north pole at one end and a south pole at the other. 
It will direct itself if left alone like the suspended lode- 
stone^ and in all respects it behaves just as does a 
permanent steel bar magnet or elongated lodestone. If 
after some time the hand is placed on the wire spiral it 
will be felt to be slightly warm. If a small bundle of 
fine steel knitting needles are placed in the interior of 
tiie paper tube it will be found that they become strongly 
magnetised, and the whole arrangement will possess 
more marked magnetic properties than before. It is 
clear, therefore, that the carlx>n fastened at one end of 
the wire and the zinc at the other, when both are dipped 
in an acid solution, enable the copper wire joining them, 
and formed into a helix or spiral, to magnetise the space 
all round it and affect it just as does a bar magnet or 
lodestone. The copper wire under these conditions is 
sakl to be traversed by an Electric Current^ and the 
term electric current is applied to denote the sum total 
of all the new and peculiar powers possessed by the 
wire under these conditions. 

The carbon, zinc and acid constitute what is called 
a Vaiiaic Cell or Cot/pie ; the carbon being termed the 
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PasUkfepob of the cell, and the sine the Negative fob. 
For the sake of distinction, the current is said to flew 
from the positive pole of the cell through the wire to the 
negative pole of the cell This, however, is merely a 
convention, and we know little or nothing about the 
actual motions which constitute or accompany the elec- 
tric current 

If, however, we think for the time being of the current 

as flowing in the wire like water in a pipe, and as starting 
out from the carbon, then if looking at the helix end- on, 
we view it in such a direction that the current would 
appear to be rotating in the opposite direction to the 
hands of a watch ; that end of the helix nearest the eye 
will be a North pole. (See Fig. 3.) By constructing two 




Fig. 3. — Poles of a SolcnoicL 



helices of this kind, it is possible to show that they be- 
have to each other exactly like two bar magnets, as 
regards the mutual attraction and repulsion exercised by 
their poles. 

We shall defer until a later chapter a discussion of the 
various methods of generating electric cunents, but henceforth 
assume that the student or teacher wishing to follow out the 

experimental demonstrations here given has the means of ob- 
taining electric ciutents either from an electric lighting service 
main or by batteries. A small portable secondaiy battery of 
about six cells, and which can be charged when required off an 
electric supply main, affords a convenient source of current for 
the experiments described. 
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If a helix of wire is formed by winding cotton-covered 
wire closely and evenly in several layers on a pasteboard 
tube, we have what is termed a SolenaiiL It is con- 
venient to construct several such solenoids as follows : — 

Pasteboard tubes can be bought or prepared similar 
to those used in sending papers or drawings by post. 
Take such a tube about i foot long and 2 inches 
outside diameter. Provide it with a pair of cheeks or 
ends by glueing on to the ends of the tube square pieces 
of hard wood, about 4 inches square, and which have 
had holes 2 inches in diameter made in theoL Then 
wind on the tube six or eight layers of double cotton- 
covered copper wire. No. 18 size;, and bring out the ends 
to brass terminals screwed into one end piece or cheek of 
the coiL 

Two such solenoids should be constructed; one made as 
above described, and a second one made without cheeks and 
wound on a tube of pasteboard about i inch in diameter. This 
smaller solenoid should be wound with six or eight layers of 

No. 20 cotton-covered wire, and made so as to slip easily inside 

the lnr|:jer solenoid. If the student has nrcess to a lathe he 
will find it saves much labour in winding on the wire. In both 
cases the exact number of turns of wire put on the tube should 
be noted, and alsu llie length of the bobl)in between tlie cheeks. 
The number of turns and length should be marked on each 
bobbin for reference. The wire must be wound on very evcnlv, 
and when finished the outer layer should be varnisbed with 
shellac varnibh and wound over wiih tape to protect it. U is 
convenient to attach the ends of the copper wire to brass bind- 
ing screws. 

If a bar of soft iron is placed In a helix or spiral of 
wire, and a current sent through the wire in such a 
direction that when looked at end-on the current, if it 
could be seen, would appear to revolve round right- 
handedly, or like the hands of a watch^ then that end 
nearest the eye is a South or Blue pale. The direction 
of the acquired magnetism of the iron is In the same 
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direction as that of the field of the empty solenoid or 
helix. (See Fig. 4) 

An arrangement consisting of a bar of iron or l^mdle 
of iron wires surrounded by a helix or bobbin of 



+ 




Fig. 4. — Poles of an l^c^tromagneU 



covered wire, which causes the iron to become powerfully 
magnetic when an electric current is passed through the 
coil, is called an ElectromagneU 

For all purposes for which a powerful magnet is practically 
required, electromagnets are used In most cases diese con- 
sist of a large bar of iron bent into the shape of a horse-shoe, 
or of two round vertical bars of iron united at the bottom by a 
yoke. Coils of wire are wound on these iron bars, and on 
passing a rurrent through the coils a very strong magnetism is 
given to the iron. Generally speaking, removable blocks of 
iron, formed with blunt points at one end, are fitted on to the 
poles of the magiict, and tliese are called Pole Pieces. They 
serve to create a powerful mn2;netic field when placed on the 
magnet jioles and nearly touching. 

In electrical workshops a stron^^; electromagnet is often re- 
quired to magnetise steel bars or needles. A suitable form of 
electromagnet for such purpose may thus be made. A strip of 
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very soft Swedish iron is taken, about 2 feet long, 3 inches wide 
and X inch thick. This is bent twice at right angles about 6 inches 
from either end, so as to give it a horseshoe shape. The ends 
may be planed flat This horse-shoe is then wound over from 

end to end with half a dozen layers of No. 10 S.W.G. double 
cotton-covered wire, and the whole mounted on a convenient 
wooden stand. (See Fig. 5.) If, through sucli a magnet, a 
current of 10 amperes is passed from a few secondary cells, 
very powerful magnetism is excited in the iron core. A stet.1 
bar A H intended to be magnetised can then be jilaced across 
the poles and han^iiered with a wooden mallet whilst the 
current is passing. A few minutes suftice to magnetise the steel 
to saturation. If it is desired to magnetise small nssdlcs, such 
as compass-needles, then soft iron jSates may h3 used as pole 
pieces to enable a small needle, such as a compass-nesdle, to 
bridge across the interval and so be magnetised 




§ 4. Magnetic Retentivity and Coercivity. — Tak- 
ing a helix of copper wire as described above, place in it 
a small bundle of soft or pure iron wire, the wires bcincT 
cut about the length of the solenoid. These wires should 
be first carefully heated red-hot to deprive them of all 
magnetism. On passing an electric current through the 
copper wire helix, the iron wires will be found to have 
become powerfully magnetic, and will, whilst in tlie helix, 
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attract oth<ji pieces of iron and exhibit all the properties 
o£ permanent magnets. 

T>ct the iron wires be then removed carefiill}' after 
intcrruptioL,^ the current, and let them be tested with 
a small suspended explorinc^ needle. It will be found 
that they are still strongly magnetic. They may even 
retain, when removed, as much as 90 per cent, of the 
ma:;nctism they possess whilst in the helix. If, how- 
ever, a snuirt knock or twist is given to these iron 
wires, and they are then tested again, it will be found 
that nearly all their magnetic polarity 'has vanished. 
The property of retaining the magnetic state after the 
magnetising force is withdrawn is called Magftetic Reten- 
tivity, and the ability to retain the magnetic state with 
varying degrees of power against mechanical shocks or 
reversed magnetic force is called the Coercive Power of 
the body, or its Coercivity. The cocrcivity of the iron or 
steel in any magnetic state is measured by the magnet- 
ising force which must be applied to the metal to exactly 
deprive it of all magnetism. This force is called the 
Coercive Force. The retentivity corresponding to any 
state of magnetisation is measured by the percentage of 
magnetisation that remains when the magnetising force 
is merely withdrawn. 

If the same experiment is tried with a bundle of steel 
knitting needles, it will be found that, although mag- 
netised when placed in the helix, the steel is not nearly 
so easily demagnetised after removal by shocks or knocks 
as the iron. The difference in the behaviour of iron and 
steel when magnetised in a helix is expressed by saying 
that the steel has greater magnetic coercivity than the iron, 
although the iron may have as g^at or even greater 
magnetic retentivity than the steel, as shown by the per- 
centage of magnetism it can retain. The same fact is 
most easily shown in another way. Take a thin iron 
wire of very pure iron, usually called soft iron, and bend 
up the ends at right angles the better to hold it by. 
(See Fig. 6.) Draw along this wire lightly the pole of a 
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steel permanent magnet once or twice in the same 
direction, and holding it carefully, test this iron wire by 
means of a small pocket compass, or the exploring needle 
already mentioned. It will be found that the iron wire 
is magnetised, and possesses two magnetic poles, a north 
and south pole. Give the wire a sharp twist or two, and 
it will be found on testing It again with the compass 
needle that all magnetic polarity has vanished. Try the 
same experiment with a steel wire, and it will be dis- 
covered that it Is not at all easy to deprive it of all the 
magnetic polarity once imparted to it by a similar pro- 
cedure. 




Fig. 6. — Experiment to show Rctenlivity of Soft Iron. 



We shall later on describe more in detail how this 
magnetic retentivity and mimetic coercivity are mea- 
sured, bat meanwhile the fact to be noticed is that 

u a^jnctisable bodies, such as steel and iron, have very 
different powers of retaining their magnetic state against 
mechanical blows or shocks, or reversed magnetic force. 
Steel once subjected to magnetic force requires a larger 
reversed magnetising force than iron to annul the effect 
of the original niap^netising force, but nevertheless a steel 
magnet is depriveil to some extent of its maL^netism by 
blows, and should never be aiiowcd to fail uu the ground 
or be roughly used. 

C 
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If a wire of very soft iron is magnetised, and then 
handled very gently, so as not to shake out of it the 
slightly held magnetism, such a wire is instantly de- 
magnetised by sending along it a sudden discharge of 
electricity. 

When a steel bar is magnetised strongly, cither by stroking 
it with another bar or by placing it in a solenoid traversed l)y a 
current, part of the magnetism it a< quires appears to be held 
less strongly than the remainder. This loosely held niagncUMu 
is called the Sub-permanent Magnetism, For many purposes it 
is necessary to get rid of the sub-permaneDt magnetism and 
leave the bar in a more stable magnetic condition, in which its 
magnetic polarity is not altered permanently hy time or small 
shocks. This process is called asnt^ the magnet It can be 
done by boiling the magnet for twenty-four hours in water and 
also subjecting it to some nnigh usage. A small piece of mag- 
netised steel can be im- 
mediately by dipping it into 
liquid air, which exposes it to 
a very low temperature of 185^ 
below zero Centigrade. 

When a bar of iron or 
steel has been magnetised 
in a solenoid, or in any 
other wayt that part of the 
magnetism which is re- 
tained even against some 
mechanical shocks is called 
the pemummi magnetism. 

The difference between 
the coercivity of iron and 
steel accounts for the dis 
F^. 7.--MicneUc Induction creatca similarity in behaviour in 

in a Soft Iron Bar I, indicated by 4.u^ - r .1 

Ute attracuon of Iron Filmgs. ^^e of the two metals 

when placed in a maj^fnetic 
field and then removed from it. Take a short [ iccc of 
very pure iron, say an Inch long and a quarter of an inch 
square, and support it by a wire as in Fig. 7. Bring up 
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above it the pole of a bar ma;^nct, placed near to, but 
not toucliincj the iron. 1 hen test the iron by applying- 
u> it a few iron filings held on a slip of card. It will be 
found that as long as the maffnct remains near the short 
piece of iron, it is magnetised, and will hold up the 
filings. On witlidrawin^ the magnet, the short piece of 
iron loses all its apparent magnetism, and the iron filin^^s 
fall away. Try the same experiment, but usin^ a piece 
of steel instead of iron, and it will be seen that the steel 
retains its magnetised state even after the magnet acting 
on it is withdrawn. It is customary to say that the iron 
or steel is in this case magnetised iiuinctioti. The 
proper way, however, to regard the effect is to state that 
the magnet exerts a viagnetic force at all points in its 
field. If a piece of iron is placed anywhere in tliis field, 
this magnetic force creates viagnetisation in the iron. 
If the magnetic force is withdrawn, this magnetisation 
may disappear almost entirely if the metal is soft or pme 
iron, because of its small cocrcivity, but does not disap- 
pear if the metal is steel. We shall return to this 
question in another chapter. It may be well, however, 
to mention here that particular qualities of steel called 
magnet steel are prepared which are characterised by 
c^rcat cocrcivity and retcntivity. The presence in the 
steel of the metal tunp^sten is found to bestow this 
quality in a large degree, and hence bars of tungsten- 
steel, tempered glass-hard, are used in making magnets 
which are required to be very permanent 

Id making permanent steel magnets the result to be attained 
is to prepare a quality of steel with both high retentivity and 
coeidvity. Such steel is called magnetically hard steel. The 
steel has to be heated and then quenched to give it mechanical 
hardness, and this process bestows magnetic hardness on it as 
well. The temperature at which steel becomes majxnetically 
hardened by quenching varies according to the amount of car 
bon in the steel. It is considerably lower in high-carbon steel 
than in low-carbon steel, and corresponds closely to the tern 
petature at which raalcscencc occurs. The higher above the 

c a 
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point of recalcscence the steel is heated before being quenched, 
the harder it is magnetically. The magnetic hardening pro- 
duced by quenching is the larger the higher the percentage 
of carbon. To produce strong magnets the steel should, after 
hardening by quenching, be re-heated to 450^ C. 

§ 5. Structure of a Magnet. — In considering the 
structure or nature of a magnet, we arc assisted to some 
extent by the discovery that it is impossible to separate 
in a magnetised bar that portion of it showing north 
polarity, from that portion of it showing south polarity. 
Let the student magnetise a steel knitting needle, and 
having tested it with the compass needle, and marked 
the polarity of the ends, immerse it in iron fih'nc^s. It 
will be seen that whilst the filings adhere in bunches 
to the two poles they do not stick on at all in the centre. 




Ilg. 8.^Haenct broken in two parts ; cadi part csliibitiiig 

complete Polarity* 

This alone would seem to indic^itc that the magnetic 
power resides in the ends of the bar. Let, however, the 
needle be broken in two parts at the centre, and two new 
magnetic poles immediately will make their appearance 
in the place which was a moment ago an apparently non- 
magnetic region (see Fig. 8). The two half needles will 
then on testing be found to be each a complete magnet 
having two opposite magnetic poles ; the original north 
half gaining a south pole at the central break, and the 
original south half gaining a north pole as its comple- 
ment. This experiment may then be repeated again 
with each half needle, and as long as a piece of needle 
remains large enough to break in half, so long will each 
rupture create two complete little magnets each provided 
with a north and a south pole. 

The inference from this experiment is that every 
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particle or molecule of a magnetised steel bar Is a perfect 
little magnet and a further deduction from the &cts is 
that the molecules or perhaps groups of molecules of 
iron or steel are in themselves permanent magnets, and 
that magnetisation consists in arranging these molecular 
magnets in an orderly manner. Hence we must think 
of the molecular magnets in a piece of iron or steel, 
which b not magnetised, as arranged in a manner so that 
they exercise no external action. This could arise in 
the following way : — 

Let a group of six or eight or more small magnets 
be arranged in a circuit with opposite poles in contact 
as in Fig. 9, Such a ring or group of magnets will 




Fig. 9. — Magnets forming .'cli- Fig. 10. 

clos^ Chain. Mugnels Coluiejted. 



exercise no magnetic action upon an external compass 
needle or exploring needle. If then this chain or ring of 
magnets is rearranged so that the constituent magnets 
are made to point all one way as in Fig. 10, the group 
will immediately exhibit magnetic polarity as a whole. 
Hence it has been supposed with some good reason, that 
iron, nickel or other magnetisable substances are to be 
thought of as composed of molecules or groups of mole- 
cules, each of which is a perfect little magnet with its 
two opposite magnetic poles. Under ordinary circum- 
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Stances these molecular magnets of which the mass is 
built up, arrange themselves in closed groups or chains 
so as to satisfy the mutual attraction of tlieir opposite 
poles. The process of magnetisation consists then, not 
in creating a new power which did not previously exist, 
but simply in opening up some or all of these molecular 
chains, and compelling the magnetic molecules to face 
more or less in one and the same direction like soldiers 
at drill. This supposition has been found to explain 
quite simply many observed magnetic facts, and we 
shall revert to it again in connection with some of 
them. 

Before we can advantageously further discuss mag- 
netic phenomena, it is necessary to describe briefly the 
methods of measurement, and the units in use in scien- 
tiBc investigations, in order that we may study the sub- 
ject with reference to the exact measurement of the 
quantities concerned in electric and magnetic worlc This 
we proceed to do in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MEASUREMENT AND UNITS. 

§ I. Substance and Energy. — In t!ic external 
world of Nature there arc two pcrniiUiciit causes of all 
the iinpiCssions conveyed to us by our or^Miis of sense. 
These are called respectively S/z/wfaz/rc or Alaitct y and 
Ericriry. These agents exist and exhibit themselves to 
us in many different forms ; and are both characterised 
by one distinctive quality, viz. permanence ; that is to 
say, wc cannot create or destroy them ; but our relations 
to them are limited entirely to noticing and ouusing 
changes or transformations in them. 

By carefully analysing many different substances, 
chemists have come to the conclusion that there arc 
sixty-three or sixty-four difTcrent kinds of simple sub- 
stances which up to the present they have been unable 
to change into one another or anything simpler. These 
are called Elementary Substances. The fact that the 
total quantity of these elementary substances can neither 
be increased nor dimini^lied by any chemical process 
known to us, is called the law of Conservation of Matter, 

By attentively considering^ the physical and chemical 
changes that can tal<c place in substances, we have been 
led to see that these changes involve transformations in 
somcthini^ else called Energy, associated w'ith Matter, 
We are cjuite unable to separate Matter from Energy, or 
to say what they are apart from one another, even it they 
are capable of so existing ; and no definition of one of 
them can be given which does not involve, at least im- 
plicitly, a mention of the other. It is clear, however, 
tliat apart altogether from changes in the nature or 
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amount of tlic sKbstiVicc present in any place, there is 
something else which may be associated with it wliich 
may be more or less, and which bestows upon it its 
power of affecting both our senses and other substances. 
Thus for instance, one and the same piece of iron can be 
more or less hot, more or less electrified, and set in 
motion with more or less speed. These states of heat, 
electrification, or movement, are exhibitions of energy 
associated with matter, and energy itself is not only a 
measurable quantity, but, as we shall see, is subject to a 
law of conservation like matter, and cannot either be 
created or destroyed. The progress of know ledge has 
led us to reo^nise many different forms of energy^ or 
manifestations of energy associated with matter in some 
way, such as : — kinetic energ>' ; gravitational energy ; 
electromagnetic energy ; electrostatic eneigy ; chemical 
energy; thermal energy; radiant energy; elastic or 
molecular energy, or energy of configuration. 

The above is not by any means an exhaustive or 
complete list of the various forms of energy, but is merely 
illustrative. A body is said to possess Kinetic Energy 
when it is in motion, as^ for instance, a cannon-ball flying 
through the air or a railway train moving along a line. 
All material bodies possess Gravitatiofiol Energy merely 
when placed in the presence of one another ; and this 
energy is increased the further apart they arc removed. 
Thus, if the earth and a stone are separated by lifting 
up the stone, the gravitational energy of the two taken 
together is increased. In any inclosed space containing 
portions of matter, the total gravitational energy in that 
space is increased by separating the bodies as far apart 
as possible. We have not been able yet to obtain any 
insight into the real reason for this existence of energy 
due to the mere relative position of two or more masses 
of matter. 

By Elastic Energy or Energy of Configuration is 
meant the energy possessed by bodies in virtue of the 
endeavour they make to recover their original shape or 
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size when deformed Thus, a bent watch-spruig has 
energy of configuration associated with it in virtue of its 
power to unbend, and resistance to bending. In some 
cases changing the size of a body is accompanied by an 
increase in its energy : as when we compress gas or air ; 
but mere change of shape in a mass of air apart from 
change of size or bulk is not accompanied by any change 
in its energy. Heat also is a form of energy, and when 
we heat a body we increase its thermal energy. 

It is one of the most remarkable achievements of 
scientific thought to have arrived at the notion that 
under all these various forms we may have to do with 
merely one and the same physical agency which we entitle 
Energy, and this generalisation is based upon the experi- 
mental fact that eneigy in one form can only be increased 
by making an equivalent amount in some other form 
less. 

Eneigy not only exists in many forms, but it can be 
changed from one. form to another. When we look a 
little more closely into the processes going on when an 
energy transformation is talcing place, we find that in 
every case there are two factors concerned. There is 
always something of the nature of a resistant or oppo* 
sition which has to be overcome, and there is also a 
change, generally called a du^^acetpient, which is made 
against Uiat resistance. When a displacement is made 
against a resistance, wor^ is said to be done. In the act 
of doing work a change or transformation of energy from 
one form to another is effected, and work is then said to 
be done by one agent or system of bodies on another. 
Thus, for instance, certain bodies resist change of form, 
or shape, or configuration, such as a watch-spring. If w u 
make a change in form in opposition to this rcsi.^tcincc, v. c 
do Tcv7 ( )n the spring and incrca.-ic its ckisLic energy or 
energy of con fii^u ration. This is found to ncccssilatc tlie 
expenditure of an L(|uiv:i]ent ainuunt of some other form 
of energy. Lilti:r_:; vip <i a^^^ainst the force of gravity, 
or compressing air a^ambl the elastic forces resisting 
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change of bulk, are also examples of displacements made 
against resistances, and hence of work done. These 
actSi therefore, are operations in which the energy asso- 
ciated with certain forms of substance is increased, and 
careful examination shows that they can only be per- 
formed by diminishing energy associated in some other 
form with matter. When we increase the speed or 
velocity of a body, we do work a|^inst its inertia or that 
quality of it in virtue of which it resists any change in 
its state of rest or motion ; and to do this we have to 
expend an equivalent of energy in some other form. In 
every case the amount of energy transformed is measured 
by the work done, or by the product of the resistance 
opposing the displacement, and the distance through 
which it is overcome. By measuring and comparing the 
energy-changes which take place during ph>'sical actions, 
three great generalisations have been established which 
are the fundamental principles of modem physics. They 
are as follows :— 

1. Energy exists in various forms, and these different 
forms may be transformed into one another. For in- 
stance, heat may be changed into kinetic energy, or elec- 
trical energy into heat. This is called the principle of 
Energy- Transformation. 

2. When such an energy transformation or change 
takes place, a definite quantity of one kind of enerc^y 
disappears, and an equivalent quantity of another kind 
makes its ap[)earance. No human powei, however, and 
no physical process suffices to ere ilc or destroy an\- 
form of energy, llciicc encr;^;y' is subject to a law < f 
Conservation of Eucrcj, On account of its ti .insforina- 
biiity, energy is rcce^gniscd as a iiil a^urablc c^uantity, 
and we can evaluate any quantity of ai^y form of energy 
by stating its ecjuivalcnt in one form, say iT^ravitalional 
or kinetic ciu i L^y. Thus the increase in ihci iiial energy 
represented by a rise in temper. iture of a known mass of 
some standard substance through i° C. can be reckoned 
in foot-pounds or in ergs. 
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3* Although we can, generally speaking, transform 
energy from one form to another, we cannot by the 
machinery at our disposal always effect the complete 
transformation of any one form into another. We can, 
for instance, transform the whole of any quantity of 
kinetic energy into heat, as when SL railway train is 
brought to rest by the brakes» but we cannot transform 
the whole of any quantity of heat into kinetic energy. 
Every transformation of one kind of energy into another 
involves the change of some part of that energy into heat 
and in that particular form, as heat, it becomes lessened 
in transformahility or utility as far as we are concerned. 
All energy-changes are thus not wholl)- reversible, but 
are subject to a condition called the principle of the 
Dissipation of Energy, There is a spontaneous tendency 
for some energy -changes to take place. Thus all the 
forms of energy called potential energy, such as a raised 
weight, bent spring, charged Leyden jar, &c., tend to pass 
spontaneously, and merely by the withdrawal of some 
small restraint, into kinetic energy, and then into thermal 
energy or heat There is, however, no such natural 
tendency for thermal energy to change into mechanical 
or potential energy. This involves the consideration of 
what is called the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

§ 2. Space and Time. — In addition to the two great 
external permanent causes of sensation, viz. Suhfajice and 
Energy^ which we can neither create nor destroy, there 
arc two conceptions in our own minds which are equally 
incapable of being annihilated. These are the ideas cjf 
Sfdic and Time. No resolution of these notions into 
aiu' simpler ones can be given which is sati blactory ; but 
apart from any definitions, v/c arc quite unable to divest 
our minds (>i t!:c.se fuadaniciital concepts. We may, for 
instance, think of a room, however large, vvitliout any 
material substances in it ; but we cannot think o{ space 
in tlie room as non-cxistcnt, nor can we think o{ spjce as 
1 united to that room. In the same way we arc a Lie to 
consider any scries of events as not having happened. 
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but wc arc quite unable to destroy the idea of a dura- 
fioJi, or time occupied by events, whether the events have 
happened or not. Similarly, we are unable to think of 
time or duration as limited. 

These physical and permanent causes of sensations, 
viz. matter and energy, and these mental and innate 
ideas, viz. space and time, constitute our fundamental 
experiences and concepts ; and scientific knowledge 
consists in learning by experiment and trial the laws of 
their relations and their possible transformations. 

The only way in which we can do this is by experi- 
ence and deductive reasoning based upon it. 

§ 3. Physioal Measurement. — In nearly all the ap- 
plications of scientific knowledge in the arts we find that 
an exact system of measurement of the agents or things 
with which we are concerned is necessary. Any quality 
of a natural object or agent which can be more or less^ 
and which can have its magnitude or degree defined by 
reference to the same quality of a selected amount of 
something of the same kind taken as a standard, is called 
a physical magnitude or physical quantity. The act of 
making a comparison between the physical magnitude 
in question and another of the same nature made in 
respect of the particular quality which we are then con- 
sidering, is called a physical nuasuremeftt. 

Thus, for instance, the volume, or (as it Is generally 
called) the size of a body can be more or less. We can 
have much or little water in a vessel, and much or little 
space in a room. A volume is selected, say the gallon 
or cubic foot, and with this standard volume wc compare 
the volume in question, and state the multiple or fraction 
which it is of the selected volume of comparison. This 
last is called the Unit of Volume y and the number which 
states the multiple or fraction which the volume we are 
considering is of the unit of volume, is called the numerical 
magnitude of the volume being measured. 

§4* Absolute and Arbitrary Units. — ^In selecting 
our various units, we may do so quite arbitrarily, and 
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without connecting them together in any systematic way. 
Thus, our English unit of length is the yard ; our unit of 
volume the gallon ; our unit of mass the pound ; and the 
connection between the yard» gallon and pound is not a 
simple one, but involves numerical factors not easily re* 
membered. Moreover, in selecting units of other kinds, 
such as those of force, electric current and magnetic 
field, we are not obliged to choose them with reference 
to the already selected units of length, mass and time. 

The progress of physical science has shown, however, 
that an unconnected and arbitrary selection of physical 
units is a great hindrance to the advance of knowledge, 
and that considerable advantages ensue from the con* 
structton of a system of units in which all are related in 
a simple and logical manner to certain fundamental units 
of length, mass and time. 

A system of physical units of this latter kind is called 
an absolute systmt as contrasted with an arbitrary and 
disconnected system of units of measurement 

In the construction of an absolute system of units, 
the first question which arises is the selection of Funda^ 
menial Units^ to which all the other units are related 

§ 5. Fundamental Units. — It is necessary to con- 
sider briefly the nature of the fundamental units. It has 
been found convenient to select, as the starting point, a 
unit of space called the Unit of Lengthy a unit of dura- 
tion called the Unit of Timet smd a unit of matter called 
the Unit of Mass. There is no difficulty In understand- 
ing tJie meaning of the first two terms. A straight line 
is the shortest or least distance between two points. 
Two marks maybe made on the surface of a body which 
is sufficiently permanent, and the shortest distance be- 
tween these points taken as the unit of length. As a 
practical matter, most civilised nations possess certain 
bars of very unchangeable metal, such as platinum. On 
these are made two marks, and the unit of length is de- 
fined by law to be the shortest distance between these 
marks. 
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With regard to time, the most universally important 
event is the completion of one rotation of the earth 
round its polar axis. The duration of this event is 
called a sidereal day. Most nations take as the unit of 
time some known fraction of this duration. 

The term Mass^ and the idea connected with it, is 
more difficult to define; in fact it cannot be defined 
without reference to the notion of Force^ The funda- 
mental property of matter is that It cannot set itself in 
motion or change its own state of rest or motion. 

We know perfectly well that substances or bodies 
can, however, be made to change their position with re- 
ference to certain datum points or lines. Thus, for In- 
stance, a body can move forward In such a way that an 
assigned line In the body preserves a constant direction 
in space : In this case it Is said to move without rotation ; 
or It may move so that the body rotates round an axis 
or some other point : in this case It Is said to move with 
rotation. Whenever material substances are thus set In 
motion from a state of rest-*that Is, when their space- 
relations are changing with time — ^this motum must have 
been originally due to the action of mechanical force, or 
simply to Force* We recognise force, therefore, as the 
cause, whatever Its nature, which creates changes In a 
body's state of rest or motion ; and we may define equal 
forces as those which. If successively but independently 
applied to the same substance would produce the same 
or like changes of motloa 

The term Dynamics is used to denote that part of 
natural science which Is concerned with the study of the 
laws of mechanical force. 

There are many ways in which we can classify 
material substances. A chemist, for instance, classifies 
bodies according to the chemical changes they can pro- 
duce, and a biologist according to their condition as 
rcr^arcis life. In dynamics ive consider suhstaiues solely 
tinder tJic aspect of the changes of f not ion produced in tJiem 
by Force. However diltticnt a piece of iron nirry be 
from a piece of bread, yet, nevci Ihclcss, it is found pos- 
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sible to select certain sized pieces of iron and bread, such 
that whilst different in every other particular which can 
be named, they are yet alike in one respect — ^that is, they 
are dynamically identical, and when acted upon by the 
same or equal forces for the same time, so that they are 
set in motion without rotation, will unci r tl^c action of 
these equal forces acquire the same velocity. These pieces 
of iron and bread are then said to have the same mass* 

All civilised nations select some piece or lump of 
very unchangeable substance, such as a block of plati- 
num, which they deiine by law as their Unit of Mass^ 
and with which they compare the mass of other bodies. 

§6. The Metric System. ~In selecting the funda- 
mental unit of space, viz. that of length, it has been con- 
sidered that it would be an advantage to have this 
standard of length connected with some natural un- 
changeable length, such as that of a simple pendulum 
beating seconds, or the length of the earth's polar axis, 
Of the length of a meridional arc of the earth's surface. 
It was this last dimension which was selected at the end 
of the eighteenth century as the basis of the metric 
system of weights and measures as first established in 
France. The founders of this system took as their unit 
of length, one ten-millionth part of the length of a quad- 
rant of a meridian of the earth's surface as then known, 
and called this length a mitre. Subsequent progress in 
geodesy showed, however, that the measurement of the 
earth's meridional quadrant completed in 1799 by De- 
lambre and Mechain was in error by defect by about 
I part in 4000 ; and that, if the subsequent deductions 
of Bessel and Airy be correct, the metre as settled by 
the French Government in iSoi is less than one ten- 
mtllkmth part of the earth's meridional quadrant For 

• To (iLTrne ivnxj the guanitfy of ivatttr in a l.'o.Iy — a (Icfsnition 
sometimes met with in mechanical lexl-books — is merely a play upon 
words, and simply confuses the student. The notion of mass as a physical 
€Ofioq|»t cut <mJf be based on that of force. Tbettadent is earnestly recom- 
mended to procure, and read, the little treatise on * Matter and Motion,* 
by Clerk Maxwell, in which he will fiad Uie fundameatal notioos of 
dynamics set out by tiie hand of a master. 
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all practical purposes it might just as well ha\ c been any 
convenient arbitrary length. The value of the metrical 
system does not rest in the natural magnitude of the 
unit of Icn^^th, but in the simple relations of the various 
units derived from it to one another.* 

On the 2nd November, 1801, the French Government 
defined the unit of length to be the shortest distance 
between two marks on a platinum bar constructed by 
Borda, this measurement to be made with the bar at 
0° C. The bar at present rccorrniscd as the standard 
(1897) is preserved at Sevres, near I'aris, and is called 
the Alt^tre International. It is <;uarded with jealous 
care, and only used very occasionally for comparison 
with other standards. The length so defined is the legal 
metre or unit of lenj^th, and is equal to 39 • 3701 1 English 
standard inches, or i -09361426 British standard yards. 

To obtain larger or smaller units of length, multiples 
by 10, 100 or 1000, or fractions of * i, • 01 or 001 of the 
metre are taken, and these are denoted by prefixing to 
the word metre a Greek or Latin numerical term. The 
student should note that — 



10,000 „ 
1,000 „ 
100 „ 
10 „ 
Apart 

* The Standards Act of 18^5 declared that the researches of Bcientihc 
men have thrown doubts on the accuracy of the method of fefereoce to 
constants in natnre. The standard metre is therefore no longer the theo- 
retical metre or one ten-millionth of the ellij)tic quadrant of the meridian 
through Paris, but is simply the length of the bar of platinum>iridium 
called the Metre International," deposited with the International Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures «t Pmiis. (See Mr. H. T. Chtnci't ' Our 
Weights and Measure^') 
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Thus, a kilometre means a thousand metres, a centi- 
metre means one-hundredth part of a metre, and a micro- 
metre means one-millionth of a metre. The same pre- 
fixes are employed in the case of all other units. An 
ampere is (as will be explained later) the practical unit 
of electric current, and hence a milli-ampere is the one- 
thousandth part of an ampere, and a deka«ampere is ten 
amperes. 

Since one metre is equal to 39*37011 English inches 
or to 3*2808 feet, it follows that one centimetre is equal 
to *3937 ofan inch. Hence we arrive at the following 
useful rules.* 

To convert indies to centimetres, multiply by 2' 54. 

To convert feet to centimetres, multiply by 30*48. 

To convert centimetres to inches, multiply by ' 3937. 

To concert centimetres to feet, divide by 30*48. 

The followinc: are the rouc^hly approximate equiva- 
lents of some of these metrical units in British measure. 

One kilometre is nearly J of a British mile. 

One metre is nearly 3 feet 3 inches and j of an 
inch. 

One inch is very roughly centimetreSy or more 
nearly 25 J millimetres. 

One foot is nearly 30J centimetres. 

Collecting the results, we have the following fre* 
quentiy required equivalents : — 

r metre , .= 39*3701 1 inches = 3*2809 feet. 

I centimetre ' = '3937 inch = '0328 foot. 

I English foot = '3048 metre =30*4797 centimetres, 

1 English inch = '0254 „ = 2*5399 „ 

Usual abbrei'iations are, in. for metre ; cm. for centi- 
metre ; sq. m. for square metre ; sq. cm. for square ccnti- 
nutre ; /* for nucrumctre. 

^ Hie student thoald provide bimrdi with a pocket role having one 
udeoredge divided into inches end fnictioBS, and the other into oenti- 
metics and miUiineties. 

D 
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In exprcssincj" very large numbers, it is convenient to 
do so by writing them as multiples of powers of lo ; thus 
lo^ stands for loo, lo^ for looo, and lo^ for 1,000,000. 
3 X lO** then stands for 3,000,000,000. An earth quadrant 
is very nearly 10* cenlimctres. The vciucily of li^ht is 
3 X io^° centimetres per second. 

In expressing fractions wc can in the same way 
express them decimally. Thus, 10'* means one-tenth, 
10'* means one-hundredth, 3 x lO"^ means three one- 
thousandths, and so on. 

From the unit of length is derived the unit of bulk or 
capacity. If a cube is constructed the side of which is 
one decimetre, the cubic capacity of this space is called 
one litre or cubic decimetre. Multiples and fractions of 
the litre are expressed by the employment of the above 
mentioned prefixes. 

A cubic centimetre (c,c.) is then one-thousandth part 
of a litre, or is a millilitre. The cubic centimetre is the 
usual practical unit of volume for measurements made on 
the C.G.S. system. 

It is useful to know that i cubic inch is 16*387 cubic 
centimetres, and that 

To convert cubic feet to cubic centimetres^ multiply by 
283 16 • 77- 

To convert gallons to cubic centimetres^ multiply by 
4546. 

To convert cubic incites to cubic centimetres, multiply by 

Frequently required equivalents are : — 

z square inch » 6 '45 16 square centimetres. 
I cubic inch = 16*387 cubic centimetres. 
I cubic foot s 28,317 M n 
I gallon. • 8*4,546 „ „ 

Usual abbreviations arc, aib. m. for cubic metre^ cub. 
cm. or c. c. for cubic centimetre. 

The unit of mass in the metric system is defined to be 
the mass of a certain piece of platinum-iridium kept at 
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Sevres, near Paris, and called the " Kilogramme InUr* 
natianaL'' The original standard was made by Borda, 
and was intended to be equal in mass to the mass of a 
litre of pure water taken at its temperature of maximum 
density, namely, at 4^ C. This is not preciscl}- the case, 
but it is near enough for practical purposes. The mass 
of a cubic decimetre, or litre, of pure water at 4° C. 
is now known to be 999*840 grammes. Hence the mass 
of one cubic centimetre of pure water at 4"" C, is very 
nearly one gramme. 

The kilogramme is equal to 2*204 British standard 
pounds avoirdupois. 

It is convenient to have the following equivalents at 
hand : — 



1 ounce avoirdupoij . . , , =s 28*3495 „ 



Usual abbreviathfts are, grm. for gramme ; kgr,far 
kilogramme. 

The advantage of establishing this simple relation 
between the unit of volume and the unit of mass by 
means of pure water, is that the mass of any volume of 
water can be at once approximately deduced, and a 
knowledge of the density of any material gives us at 
once the means of knowing the mass of any volume of it 

§7. The G.O.S. Byatem. — ^In the absolute system 
of units which is employed in scientific measurements, 
the fundamental unit of length is the Centimetre^ and 
that of mass the Gramme, This is completed by taking 
as the unit of time the mean solar second, and this system 
is called the CG.S. system (centimetre^ gramme, second) 
of measurement 

The time during which the earth makes one com- 
plete revolution on its axis is called a sidereal day* The 
interval between the two successive passages of the 
centre of the sun across the meridian of any place is 




I kilogramme 



2*204 lbs. nearly. 



0 2 
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called a solar day. The duration of solar days is not 
the same, but by takiiv^ the mean length of all the solar 
days in the }'car, wc obtain the Jfirafi solar day. 

A pendulum which makes in one mean solar day 86,400 
swings (from side to side, and not backwards and for- 
wards) beats mean solar seconds. The sidereal day is 
86164*09 mean snlar seconds. The mean solar second 
is the generall}- accepted scientific iiiiit of time. 

Hence wc have the following fundamental units of 
space, mass and time. 

I centimetre • . 30*4797 cm. s i British foot. 
I gramme • . • 453*59 grm. » lib* avoirdupois. 
I mean solar second 86400 sec. = i mean solar day. 

§ 8. Derived Units. — From these fundamental units 
of length, mass and time, we can pass on to consider 
certain derived units, such as those of lelacity^ accek* 
ration, viomentiim, force, ivork and poiver. 

If any small portion of matter, which may be called 
a material particle, is in motion along any path, it passes 
over a certain space in a certain time. If the length of 
path described in a very sli u t interval of time is mea- 
sured, and if the time of describing this path is also 
observed, the quotient obtained by dividing the numerical 
value of the length described by the time of describing 
it is a measure of the mean linear velocity of the body 
during that interval. The unit of linear velocity is that 
of a ho^y which passes over one centimetre per second 
when moving uniformly. 

If a solid body rotates round any axis, and if the 
time taken for it to rotate through a very small angle is 
observed, and if the angular displacement of the body in 
that time is measured in radians, the quotient obtained 
by dividing the numerical value of the angle described 
by the time of describing it is called the mean angular 
velocity of that body round that axb at that instant 
The radian is an angle such that its arc Is equal to the 
radius, and is equal to 57*29^. 
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The unit of an<3fular velocity is that of a rotating body 
which pas.^es through one radian per second dc^ciibcd 
uniformly. 

Velocity may otherwise be defined as rate of change 

of pobitiun. 

If the change of position of a very small material 
particle is a chanj^e of place along any path, this change 
may be a unilurin change, such that equal spaces are 
passed through by the particle in equal times. In such 
cases the velocity is called a uniform velocity. If the 
velocitv is not uniform, then it has different values at 
successive instants, and it can be defined at any moment 
by stating the space in centimetres which the body 
would pass over in one second if it continued to move 
uniformly in a straight line with the velocity it had at 
the instant considered. 

If the velocity of a body is not uniform, then it must 
be changing either in magnitude or in direction. The 
rate at which velocity is changing at any instant is called 
the acceleration of the bo ly, and acceleration means a 
change in velocity either in amount or in direction. If 
a material particle is in motion in a straight line, and if 
the velocity is measured at two instants of time, separated 
by a very small interval, then the value of the increment 
or change in the velocity, divided by the numerical 
value of the time interval in which this change is effected, 
is a measure of the mean acceleration of the body during 
that instant. The acceleration mayothcnvisc be defined 
as the rate of change of velocity, and the unit of accele- 
ration is a veicx;ity of one centimetre per second added 
per second. 

Acceleration is, therefore, related to velocity just as 
velocity is to path-distance or path-direction measured 
from a certain datum point or line. 

The momentum of a body moving without rotation 
is measured by the product of its linear velocity and its 
mass. If the body is rotating round an axis, the pro- 
duct of its angular velocity and its Moment of inertia 
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round that axis is called its A ngular Momentum. The 
moment of inertia with respect to any axis is obtained 
by supposing the whole mass of the b<idy divided into 
very small elements of mass, multiplying the mass 
of each of these elements by the square of its distance 
from the axis of rotation, and then taking the sum of 
the values of all these products. 

Momentum, like velocity, may be either uniform or 
changing in magnitude or direction. 

It is the fundamental property of matter that it 
cannot change its own momentum. If left to itself 
momentum continues unchanged, that is, the body moves 
on without change in the magnitude or direction of its 
motion* This is called the First Law of Motion, If 
momentum is changing either in direction or in magni- 
tude, this change is said to be due to impressed force ; 
and Force is defined as the cause, whatever its nature, 
which creates a change in momentum in a body. Force 
is measured by the rate at which it cJianges momentum 
in the direction in which it acts. Hence the unit of force 
is that which alters the momentum of a body at the 
rate of one unit of momentum per second in its o\\ n 
direction. Suppose a small particle having a mass of 
one gramme is moving uniformly with a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. This body has a unit of mo- 
mentum. If a force acts on it in such manner as to 
change it.^ vclocil}- to a uniform velocity of two centi- 
metre-? per second in the .sair.c direction, the momentum 
has been increased t(^ two units. If this change in 
momentum takes places ia unc second, thin the force 
causing the chancre has a magnitude of one unit in the 
direction in wJnch the body is niuving. This unit of 
force in the C.G.S. System iiab received a name. It is 
called Oitc Dyne, 

Consider, for instance, a body falling from rest freely 
under the action of gravity. If a mass of one gramme 
is allowed to fall, at the end of one second it will be 
found to be moving with a velocity of 981 centimetres 
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per second in the direction of the earth's centre. At 
the end of two seconds it will be found to be moving 
with a velocity of 1962 centimetres per second in the 
same directioa It has^ therefore, had its momentum 
increased by 981 units in one second. Hence the force 
due to gravity acting on the gramme mass is 981 dynes. 
It is an experimental fact that the acceleration of all 
bodies, large or ^mall, or of whatever substance they 
may consist is the same in vacuo* Hence it follows that 
the force due to gravity acting on any body is propor* 
tional to its mass. The process of weighing bodies on a 
balance consists in making a comparison of these bodies 
as regards equality in mass, by testing the equally or 
inequality of the forces on them due to gravity. 

Change in the direction of momentum, as well as 
change in the magnitude of momentum, is due to force. 
Thus, if a body revolves uniformly round a centre Dke a 
planet round the sun, although its speed, as we generally 
call it, may remain the same, the direction of its velocity, 
and hence of its momentum, is continually being changed, 
hence this is due to force. iForce, therefore, is measured 
by the rate at which it changes the momentum of a 
body, whether that change is one in numerical magni* 
tude, or in direction, or in both together. 

When some external agent causes a body to move 
in a direction opposite to that in which another force 
would move it if allowed to operate freely, this agent 
is said to do work against the force. Thus, if a man 
lifts up a stone he moves it against the direction in 
which the force of gravity if allowed to act would move 
it. and he docs work against the force of gra\ ii\'. Work 
is niea-urcd by the product of the distance moved 
through, and the mean vadue of the force against which 
work is done, estimated in the direction of the move- 
ment. The unit of work is the work done in moving 
a body a distance ( f raie centimetre ac^ainst a force oi 
one dyne acting in tl.at direction. This unit of work 
may be called a dyne-ccntimetre, but is generally called 
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One Erg, An erg is a very small amount of work, 
hence a multiple of it is taken as the usual practical 
unit of work, viz. lO^ ergs or lo million ergs, and this is 
called ojie Joule. 3,600,000 joules are called one Board 
of Trade unit of work or one IIT.U. The Board of 
Trade unit of work is, tlierefore, equal to 36 billion 
ergs. 

When any agent is working against a force, the most 
important question is generally to determine t/ie rate 
at ivfiich It zi'orks. This rate of working is called its 
Activity or Power. 

The C.G.S. unit of power is an acti \ it\' of one erg 
done per second. The work done in lifting a mass of 
one gramme one centimetre against gravity, is 9S1 ergs. 
The practical unit of activity or power is equal to 10' 
or 10 million ergs done per second, and this is called 
a Power of one Watt. 

One kilowatt is 1000 watts, and a kilowatt is nearly 
equal to i * 3 horse-power. 

One horse- power is equal to 33,000 foot -lbs. per 
minute, or to the power required to lift 33,000 lbs. X foot 
high in i minute against the force of gravity. 

If a body is at rest or moving uniformly, and we act 
upon it by any force so as to change its velocity, we are 
said to do work against the force of inertia, and the 
work so done is measured by the increase produced in 
the value of the kinetic energy of the bod)-. This 
kinetic energy is measured at any instant by the pro- 
duct of the mass of the body and half the square of its 
velocity. 

The usual British unit of work is the foot-found^ 
and it Is defined as the work done in lifting one lb. one 
foot high against the force of gravity. As, however, 
the force of gravity is different at different places on the 
earth's surface, being greater by about one^half per cent 
at the poles than at the equator, the foot-pound is not 
an absolutely defined unit unless some place is named 
at which the pound is lifted. 
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We have, however, the following practical equiva- 
lents: — 

I joule = 10' ergs = '7171 foot-lb. 

I watt = I joule per second = 10^ ergs per second. 

I kilowatt s I ' 3 horse^power nearly. 

746 watts I horse-power s 550 foot-lbs. per second. 

The energy or work required to heat i gramme of 
water i degree C. in temperature in the neighbourhood 
of 10° C. has been determined to be 42 million ergs, or 
4*2 joules or 3*096 foot-lbs. This amount of heat 
is called i gramme-centigrade de[::rce unit of heat, and 
the value 4*2 joules is called the Mechanical Equivalent 
of Heat. An amount or quantity of eneiigy of any kind 
Is measured in ergs or joules. 

The student will notice that in this case most of 
these derived units, viz. in the case of velocity, accelera- 
tion, force and activity, the measure of thcni is a rate at 
which some other quantity is changed. Velocity is the 
time-rate of change of position. Acceleration is the 
time-rate of change of velocity. Force is the time*rate 
of change of momentum. Activity or power is the time- 
rate of change of work or energy. 

There are some other terms which it will be con- 
venient to define at this point. When any body is acted 
upon by two equal and parallel forces not acting in the 
same straight line, these constitute what is known as a 
coupU or torque, and the mechanical value of the couple 
or torque in producing twist or rotation is measured by 
the product of the value of either force and the vertical 
distance between the forces. The effect of a couple act* 
ing on a body is to cause rotation or twist round an 
axis. The unit couple is that due to two forces each of 
one dyne acting at a distance of one centimetre and 
causing twist round an axis perpendicular to their own 
direction. 

In many problems in physics we have to deal with 
the case of a body rotating or swinging round an axis, 
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such as a fly-wheel rotating or a pendulum Bwingin^. 
An important quantity which then presents itself is 
that of the Moment of Inertia of the body. As above 
stated, this quantity is calculated by assuming the body 
to be divided into equal and very small parts, taking 
the product of the mass of each part and the square 
of its vertical distance from the axis of rotation, and 
adding together all these products. The moment of 
inertia and the angular velocity of a rotating body enter 
into such rotational problems just as the mass and 
linear velocity do into the corresponding problems in 
the movement of a particle of matter. Thus the product 
of the moment of inertia and the angular velocity is 
called the Angular Momentum,, The product of the 
moment of inertia and half the square of the angular 
velocity is called the Angular or Rotational Energy ^ and 
the rate of change of angular momentum is the measure 
of the torque or cottple causing rotation. The dynamical 
measure of the torque or couple is the rate at which it 
changes ^e angular momentum of the system estimated 
round the axis of the torque. 

The moment of a force with respect to any axis per- 
pendicular to its direction is measured by the product 
of the numerical value of force and the vertical distance 
between the axis and the line representing the force. 

In any system of bodies rotating round a centre, such 
as the planets and the sun round their common centre 
of mass, no interaction between the different bodies can 
change the total angular momentum of the system. 
This last can only be altered by some torque acting on 
the system from without This fact is one of funda- 
mental importance. It is called the principle of the 
Conservation of Angular Momentum, or of the Moment 
of Momentum. It is in reality only the fundamental fact 
concerning matter, viz. that it cannot change its own 
state of rest or motion, applied to the particular case of 
rotation of a number of masse& 
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CHAPTER III. 

MAGNETIC FORCE AND MAGNETIC FLCX. 

§ I. ▲ Unit Magnetio Pole. — Let a long thin steel 
wire or knitting needle be uniformly magnetised, and 
then broken in the middle. At the point of rupture it 
will, as already described, develope new, equally strong 
north and south magnetic poles, which would, if held 
near to each other, mutually attract. 

Imagine these poles placed one centimetre apart, and 
that the puU or attractive force between the poles is 
measured by a very delicate spring balance. Further* 
more, suppose that this force proves to be just one dyne or 
a dynamical unit of force, as defined in the previous 
chapter. Then these two equal magnetic poles, which 
attract each other with a force of one dyne when placed 
one centimetre apart, are called Unit Magnetic Ptdes. The 
strength of a magnUU pole is numerically measured by 
the number of unit magnetic poles to which that parti- 
cular pole considered is magnetically equivalent. Thus 
any given magnet may have a pole of strength equal, 
say, to ID units ; and this would denote that in all 
respects the given pole was equivalent to ten unit mag- 
netic poles placed together ; assuming that these did not 
in any way affect each other in power by being put 
together. 

§ 2. Moment of a Magnet. — By the phrase vtoment 
of a via^^uct is meant the value of the product of the 
strength t f ( iiiicr pole of the nidj^nct and the shortest 
distance bet a ccii the poles. Thus, consider >x strongly 
magnetised steel wire. Lei it be iu centimetres long, 
and let it have pole strength represented by \o ; that is, 
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let each pole have a stren^^th equal to ten unit poles. 
Then the product of the pole strength and the shortest 
distance between the poles is 10 times 10 s 100, and the 
number 100 represents therefore the moment of that 
magnet In general it is not possible to fix the exact 
position of the poles of a magnet, because they do not 
reside at definite points and are not placed exactly at 
the extremities of the bar. In the case of stra^ht bar 
magnets it has been found that the distance between the 
poles may be considered to be approximately equal to 
nve-sixths or to *82 of the whole length of the magnet. 
This distance is called the Magnetic Length of the mag- 
net The determination of the true magnetic lengths 
of magnets is always subject to some uncertainty. It 
is possible^ however, by certain known methodSi to 
measure the moment of a magnet as a whole witiiout 
knowing precisely the value of the two separate factors, 
pole strength and pole distance, or magnetic length, the 
product of which is the value of the ma^etic moment 
of the ms^net A magnet is said to have a unit mag- 
netic moment when its moment is equal to that of a 
small magnetic needle having unit poles, and the shortest 
distance between those poles being one centimetre. 

§ 5. Mi^etio Fields and Magnetio GonploB. — It 
has already been explained that the rc^on round about 
a magnet within which its influence is felt is called a 
Magnetic Field. If a small exploring magnet, like a 
compass needle, is held an3rwhere in a magnetic field, 
the direction in which this needle sets itself is called th 
Direction of the Field at that point 

Next suppose a very long magnetised steel wire 
having at each end a pole of unit strength, is held with 
its north pole in a magnetic field, the other pole being 
so far removed that the field has no influence oti it, the 
tendency of this north pole is to move in a certain direc- 
tion under the action of the field, and that dirLction is 
called tlic J-osilivc Direction alont^ the I-icld at that point. 
Again, if the unit pole were held at that point it wouiu 
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require a certain mechanical force applied to it to pre- 
vent it movinf^ in the direction of the field, and this 
force, measured in dynes, is the measure of the strength 
of tlie fcld at that point. 

If, therefore, the force on a pole of strength lo units 
is 100 dynes, the strength of the field is lo units, and 
generally speaking the product of the pole strength and 
the field strength is a measure of the force in dynes 
required to hold the pole at that point in the field. The 
student must notice that neither the pole strength nor 
the field strength alone are measured in dynes, because 
they are not in themselves of the nature of mechanical 
forces, but their product is a quantity ^^'hich is of the 
nature of a mechanical force, and is therefore measured 
in dynes as its appropriate unit. The field strength at 
any point is also comniunly called tlie Magnetic Force at 
that point. 

Ill the next place, suppose a small magnet suspended 
in any position in a uniform magnetic field ; since the 
two poles of a mat^^net are always of equal strength, the 
forces acting on the poles of Ihc m iLnTct are equal and 
parallel, but opposite in direction. A pair of equal 
parallel and oppositely directed forces acting on a body, 
but not acting in the same straight line, constitutes w liat 
is called in mechanics a Torque or Couple, and hence the 
effect of a magnetic fi- Id on a small magnet is to pro- 
duce a couple, tending to turn it round its centre. There 
is no tendency to pull the magnet bodily along in any 
direction. This can be proved by floating a small magnet 
on a cork on water, and holding a large magnet some 
little way from it It will be found that the floating 
magnet turns round, as on a pivot, until it sets in one 
direction, but it does not move bodily towards the larger 
magnet* 

Hence the action of a uniform magnetic field on a 
small magnet is a couple, and is called a Magnetic Couple, 
The action of the earth, as a great magnet, is to cause a 
couple to act in every suspended magnet or compass 
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needle, and this is called the Terrestrial Magnetic Couple. 
If the magnet is held with the line joinin<:j its poles at 
right angles to the direction of the held, the mechanical 
couple or torque acting on the magnet is numerically 
equal to the product of the strength of the field and the 
moment of the magnet. The magnetic moment of a 
magnet may therefore be measured by the torque or 
couple required to hold it in a unit-field with its axis at 
right angles to the direction of the field. 

§ 4 Lines of MagneUo Force. — A very small com- 
pass needle or magnet having a unit magnetic moment 
can, therefor^ be used to map out a magnetic field in 
the following manner. Let the little needle be placed 
at any point in the field ; its direction at that spot indi- 
cates the direction of the field. Let it then be carric ! 
forward by little steps^ always moving in the direction of 
its own length ; the centre of the needle will move along 
a curve which is called a Line of Magnetic Force, If 
this experiment is tried with a small needle and bar 
magnet, it will be found that the line of magnetic force 
starts from some point on one half of the magnet, and 
extends through uie surrounding space in the form of a 
curved line. We may even use for this purpose a small 
non-magnetised steel needle, and it will still set itself in 
the same manner in the field of the latter magnet, b^ 
cause it becomes immediately magnetisol permanently 
under the influence of the magnetic force of th« field. 
Taking advantage of this fact, the lines of magnetic force 
may be delineated in the following useful manner much 
used by Faraday. 

Lay a bar magnet underneath a sheet of stiff cartridge 
paper, or very thin cardboard, which is perfectly flat. 
By means of a muslin sieve sprinkle steel filings lightly 
but uniformly all over the card. Tap the card ver>' gently 
at one comer, and it will be seen that the filings have 
arranged themselves in a series of curved lines, branching 
out from the two polar regions of the magnet. (See 
Fig. II.) The lines are easily fixed as follows. 
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Purchase from any mathematical instrument maker 
some of the photographic paper known as fcrroprussiate 
paper, which is used by engineers' draughtsmen for 
making blue print copies of their tracings. This paper 
is photographically sensitive, and if exposed to light for 
some time and then washed with water, turns blue where 
it has been so exposed. If, however, any opaque object 
is placed on the paper, and shields it at that point from 




Fig. II. — Lines of Magnetic Flux round a Bar Magnet delineated by 

Steel Filings. 

the light, then the paper when washed appears white at 
that spot. If then a sheet of this paper is laid on the 
card, and held flat by clips or pins, we can secure in the 
following way a permanent record of the form of these 
magnetic lines of force. 

In a partly dark room place the sheet of prepared 
paper on the card, and laying a magnet or magnets on a 
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board, place over them the card and paper, the sensitive 
side of the paper being uppermost Then sprinkle the 
steel filings and obtain the curves. Cariy the board 
carefully into the light, and let it remain in the sunshine 
for ten or fifteen minutes. At the end of that time, throw 
off the steel filings, and wash the paper with water ; this 
will develope and fix the curves. The photograph when 
dry can be mounted on cloth. The student will find it 
to be a most instructive and useful exercise to prepare 
in this way a series of permanent photographs on blue 
paper, showing the forms which the steel filings assume 
when sprinkled over magnets of various forms, such as 
bar and horseshoe magnets arranged in various ways. 
The formation of these curves may also be shown to a 
class or large audience by means of a vertical lantern. 
For this purpose small magnets, bar or horseshoe, are 
mounted between two thin glass plates, 3 J inches square, 
and the plates may conveniently be held in a wood or 
metal frame. This is then placed on the stage of a 
vertical projector attached to an optical lantern, and an 
image of the magnets focussed upon the screen. 

By using a very small sieve of muslin, sttd filings 
may then be peppered over the plate, and on gently 
tapping the plate, will arrange themselves in the mag- 
netic curves.* 

In OfLlcr to understand the reason why filings settle 
tiicnii>elves in these cur\ cs, it is necessary to consider the 
action of a larj^c magnet N S upon a small one us, held 
with its centre at a point P in the field of the large mag- 
; ct N S. Let a bar magnet NS (see Fig. 12) have a 
binali exploring needle us held somewhere in its field in 
the same plane. Then between the poles and S;/ 
there is an attractive force, and between N ;/ and S s 
a repulsive force. Hence there are four forces acting 

* A very good feim of teacher's Imntern for this purpose is mfide hf 
Messrs. Newton, opticians, of Fleet Street* London, and also by Mr* 
Chajdwick, of Deansgate, Manchester, for Use wltli either oU-ianp, lime 
light, or electric arc as illuminant. 

B 
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upon the poles ;/ and s of the small needle in the direc- 
tion represented by the arrow-headed lines in Fig^. 12. 

When two forces act together upon a point, it is 
shown in treatises on mechanics that their joint effect is 
equivalent to a single force, called their resultant, 

A force has always direction as well as magnitudiy 
and hence can be represented by a straight line so drawn 
that its direction corresponds to that of the force, and the 
length of the line is to some suitable scale proportional 
to the magnitude of the force. If two forces acting on a 
point are represented by two linesi and if we complete 




Fig. 12. — Forces acuui; on a Small Magnet when placed in the 

field of a larger one. 

the parallelogram formed on these two lines as adjacent 
sides, then the diagonal of that parallelogram will repre- 
sent to the same scale the resultant of the two forces. 
Hence, compounding in this way the two pairs of forces 
acting on the poles of the small needle, we see that they 
are equal to two resultant forces — ^touR, — ^which 
will be very nearly equal to one another if the needle 
ns\& small. 

These two forces constitute a couple ^ and the small 
needle ns will not be in equilibrium or at rest unless the 
two resultant forces »R jQ, and the needle ns^ are in 
the same straight line. Hence the action of the resultant 
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forces is to pull the little needle round until it sets in the 
same direction as the resultant forces, and it indicates, 
therefore, by its direction the direction of tlie resultant 
magnetic force RO at the point P in the field. Imagine, 
therefore, the lar;_;e mai^nct sLiiiouridcd by an immense 
number of very small pivoted mai^netic needles. Each 
one of th.LSL- w ill set itself so as to indicate the direction 
of the maL;nctic force due to the larc^e magnet at the 
place where that particular small needle is situated. If 
instead of using :-niall magnetic needles we sprinkle steel 
filings on paper laid over a magnet, each little particle of 
steel, which resembles in shape a nimute steel compass 




Fig. 13. — Smnll Exploring Needle NS, placing itself TrtnjcnttO 
the Lines of Magnetic Flux of a Large Magnet N b. 

needle, becomes magnetised by being placed in the field. 
When we tap the paper, the little filings jump up into the 
air, and turn round in the air so as to set their magnetic 
axes or greatest length in the direction of the magnetic 
force at that point, due to the large magnet. Accordingly 
the whole collection of filings acts just as would hundreds 
of little compass needles distributed around the large 
magnet, and they delineate by their combined acti on the 
direciion of the magnetic force at all points in the field. 

The student will find it to be instructive to take the 
small exploring needle, or a little pocket compass, and 
having formed the magnetic curves with steel filings on 

E 2 
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paper laid over a bar magnet* to place the small compass 
needle at various places in the field. (See Fig* 13.) 
He will see that wherever it may be placed the small 
compass needle always stands tangent to, or along the 
direction of, the lines delineated by the steel filings. 
Hence these steel filings show us at a glance the direc- 
tion of the magnetic force at all points in the field, and 
we see that magnetic force is distributed in curved lines, 
and that» broadly speaking, these lines emanate from the 
north half of the magnet, and pass through surrounding 
space to the south half. 




Fig. 14.— lines of Magnetic Flnz proceeding &om a North Magnetfe Pole. 

The reader must think of these lines as proceeding 
out of the north magnetic pole, and returning into the 
south ms^etic pole, not only in one plane, but in all 
directions Tsee Fig. 14), like the branches of a palm 
springing from the stem ; and he must furthermore 
think of this system of magnetic force as moving with 
the magnet and carried about with it wherever it goes. 

The positive direction of a Une of magnetic force is the 
direction from the north pole to the south pole through 
surrounding space. This, however, is merely a conven- 
tion or arrangement, and there is nothing except the 
convention to fix which pole should be selected as the 
one from or to which we reckon. 

A north magnetic pole, if placed dii) where on a line 
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of magnetie forcc^ tends, If frec^ to move along that line 
in the positive direction. A south magnetic pole tends 
to move in the n^ative or opposite directioa Hence a 
small compass needle suspended in a field sets itself so 
that its north pole is as far as possible in the positive 
direction of the field, and its south pole as far as possible 
in the negative direction. 

§ 5. Magnetio Flux. — So far we have considered 
the facts of magnetic attractions and repulsions as if 
they were due to mechanical 
forces acting at a distance be* 
tween the magnetic poles of 
magnets. At this point we 
have to enlarge our con- 
ceptions by considering an- 
other magnetic measurable 
quantity. 

We have already described 
the construction of a straight 
solenoid or magnetising coil, 
and shown how by a coil of 
wire traversed by a current an 
iron bar can be magnetised. 
Let the student now procure 
an iron ring like an anchor 
ring (see Fig. 15), of circular 
form and section, and wind it over closely and uniformly 
with covered copper wire. The ring may conveniently be 
six inches or 15 centimetres in mean diameter, and one 
centimetre in cross sectional diameter. The covering wire 
111.1}- he f;nc layer of No. 16 cotton-covered C()i)|)er wire. 
S'jcli an endless coil of wire iscalicd a Cirai/i^- Solenoid. 
If an electric current from a b.ittery is sent through this 
"U'ire it causes it to exert a inui^iiitic or ■aeiising' force 
upon the iron, and the direction of tlii:. magnetising 
force is everywhere ilong the direction of the circular 
axis of the ring. Tliis mac^nctic force magnetises the 
iron, and yet since the iron ring is endless, if it is tested 




Fig. 15 — A Rinc,' or Polelev 
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with a compass needle it will be found that there are no 
magnetic poles, and hence it has no magnetic moment, 
and no external magnetic effect There is no question, 
however, that the ring is in a magnetic states and is 
magnetised, because if this experiment is performed 
with a steel ring, which can afterwards be cut open and 
bent out into a bar, it \\ ill be found to be a powerful bar 
magnet, with a north pole at one end, and a south pole 
at the other, no matter where it is cut* 

Similarly^ if the ring is cut in two places, two bar 
magnets can be made out of the steel ring so treated by 
dividing it into two parts. 

We cannot describe the condition of the iron ring 
therefore^ when inside the endless mi^fnetising sole- 
noid, by stating its magnetic moment, because it has no 
free poles, and therefore no moment. We can, however, 
express its magnetic state by saying that the iron Is 
traversed by magnetic flux or, as it is sometimes called, 
magnetic induction. The student may assist his concep- 
tions by thinking of this magnetic flux as the physical 
state produced in the iron by the magnetic force of the 
solenoid, just as a flux or a flow of liquid is a physical 
state produced in a liquid in a pipe or channel by a 
hydrostatic force or pressure, or a flow of heat in a con- 
ductor is a physical state produced by a difference of 
temperature. 

The terms force and fitix are used in this connection 
to signify respectively a certain kind of phy^cal cause 
and its eflect, and the magnetic Jinx is thus considered 
to be the result or effect due to the action of magnetic 
force on a magnetisable body. 

Magnetic flux belongs to that class of physical effects 
which can only take place in complete circuits. The 
path in which magnetic flux takes place is called a mag* 
netic circuit, The direction of the flux is considered as 
marked out by endless lines called Finx Lines. We can* 
not have a terminated or finite magnetic flux* Its path 
always must form a closed loop or ring, or endless path. 
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Consider for instance an incompressible fluid like water, 
existing in an endless pipe or self-closed channel. If we 
try to set it in motion, it cannot Ao\y at one place unless 
it circulates, or moves everywhere at the same lime in 
the whole channel The characteristic of this kind of 
motion is that if \vc select two points on the self-closed 
channel and note the quantity of fluid which passes each 
section in a given time we find these quantities to be 
identical. The same kind of statement holds good with 
regard to electric currents. Generally speaking, those 
physical effects of which the above fact is true are called 
circuitai quantities. Hence we must think of magnetic 
flux as a physical state produced in a magnetisable body 
all along certain self-closed lines or paths which consti- 
tute what is called the magnetic circuit. This magnetic 
flux is due to the operation of magnetic force existing at 
all points in the circuit 

Magnetic circuits may be of two kinds. They may 
be homogeneous, or consisting of material of the same 
nature eveiywhere. Thus magnetic flux may take 
place ail round and in an iron ring, in lines parallel to 
the circular axis of the ring, and such a circuit is called 
a closed iron magnetic circuit. 

The circuit may also consist of air, wood or brass, of 
uniform material of identical or nearly identical magnetic 
qualities. On the other hand, the magnetic circuit may 
be heterogeneous, or not all of the same magnetic mate- 
riaL It may be. for instance, partly of iron or steel, and 
partly of air, and the path of the magnetic fiux may be 
through a circuit which has very difierent magnetic quali- 
ties in different parts. Whatever may be the nature 
of the circuit, there can, however, be no difference in the 
total quantity of the magnetic flux across various sec- 
tions of a magnetic circuit bounded on all sides by flux 
lines. The total flux across any one section of the whak 
circuity bounded by what are called the flux lines, is the 
same as that across all other sections. In a magnetic cir- 
cuit we have to consider therefore as important quantities^ 
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the length of the circuit, the cross section of the circuit, 
and in addition the specific magnetic quaHty of the 
material of which the circuit is made at each point. 

Althou<jh, thrnuj7h all sections of the macfnctic cir- 
cuit bounded by tlux lines in v/hich the magne::ic flux is 
taking place, there must ahva} s be the same total flux, 
yet nevertheless at various parts of the circuit, owing to 
the different sectional areas, there may be a difference 
in the magnetic flux passing perpendicularly through 
a unit of area at these places. This is expressed by 
saying that the magnetic flux density may differ at various 
points on the magnetic circuit. 

The student must therefore distinguish between the 
total magnetic flux through a section of a magnetic cir- 
cuit, and the magnetic flux density or flux per square 
centimetre of normal section at any point in the cir- 
cuit 

We shall explain later on how magnetic flux is prac- 
tically measured ; meanwhile we may here state that it is 
consistently reckoned in a unit called a Weber^ Since, 
however, this unit is for most purposes too large, a 
smaller unit called a Microweter^ which is the one- 
millionth part of a weber, is conveniently employed. 

The term magftetic Utduction is used by some writers 
instead of magnetic flux^ and hence the student should 
notice that the following phrases mean the same thing, 
viz. : the magnetic flux ; magnetic flux density ; flux 
density; the magnetic induction; magnetic induction 
density ; magnetic flux per square centimetre; magnetic 
induction per square centimetre; and these are all equiva- 
lent terms employed by diflerent writers to denote one 
and the same ph>'sical quantity. The terms most usu- 
ally used are either, the flux density, the magnetic flux^ 
or the magnetic induction^ to describe the physical state 
in the magnetic circuit produced at any point by the 
magnetic force acting there, and flux density is best 
measured practically in microwebers per square centimetre. 
A phrase also sanctioned by custom to denote what we 
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shall herenfter call the /ilv demity is» iJu number of Unci 
of force per sqitare centimetre. 

Mai^netic tliix, like magnetic force, has direction as 
well as magnitude at arn- point where it exists, and 
we may mark out its path by lines of maQ;i!rtic flux or 
ivj^HCtioit, Thus the lines of magnetic flux in the iron 
ring above considered are concentric circles parallel to 
the circulir axis of tlie ring. 

§ 6. Magnetic Reluctivity and Reluctance. — Mag- 
netic bodies differ very much in regard to the magnetic 
flux density \\hich can be produced in them by any 
given magnetic force. 

Consider for instance the two cases of wood and iron. 
Imagine a wooden and an iron ring of the same size 
wound over with the same number of turns of wire, 
forming a circular solenoid, and the same current sent 
through each wire. There would then be the same mag- 
netising force in both cases acting on the iron and wooden 
magnetic circuits. The magnetic flux density, which is 
produced at any section of the ring, would, however, by 
no means be the same in the two cases. The flux den- 
sity may be hundreds, or even thousands of times greater 
in the iron than in the wood. Wood, brass, air, any non- 
magnetic or very feebly magnetic bodies do not, however, 
differ much from one another in respect of the flux den- 
sity produced in them by a given force. A term is 
wanted to express the nature or quality of the material 
of which the circuit is composed, considered in respect 
of the magnetic flux density which can be created in it 
by a given magnetising forces and this quality is called 
the magnetic reluctivity of the material. 

As a material of comparison we take air as a standard, 
and call its reluctivity unity. Then the reluctivity of 
any material forming a magnetic circuit is expressed by 
stating the multiple or fraction which its reluctivity is 
of that of air. 

If we multiply the number representing the value of 
the reluctivity of the material of any homogeneous and 
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uniform magnetic circuit by the length of thedrcutt, and 
divide this product by the numerical value of the cross 
section of the circuit, we obtain the Reluctance of that 
magnetic circuit Hence the reluctivity of a material is 
the reluctance per cubic centimetre of it. 

§ 7. Magnetomotive Force. — We have next to in* 
troduce another notion, viz. that of magnttomotive farce. 
Consider again the iron ring above mentioned, mag- 
netised in the circular solenoid. Measure the length of 
the circular axis or mean length of the ring. This is 
the length of tfie magnetic circuit. The magnetic force 
inside the solenoid or wire windings, supposing the iron 
removed, has eveiywhere the same value, and the value 
can be measured as described at the beginning of the 
chapter. It is otherwise called the interior field of the 
solenoid. This magnetic force is at all points directed 
along the circular axis of the ring. If we take the pro- 
duct of the numerical value of this magnetic force and 
that of the mean length of the magnetic circuit, we ob* 
tain a measure of the magnetomotive force round the cir^ 
cuit. In other words, the magnetising or magnetic force 
is the magnetomotive force per unit length or per centi- 
metre of the magnetic circuit. The magnetic force 
may be called the Slope of the magnetomotive force. 
It is also called, more properly, the magnetomoHve in* 
tensity. 

If the magnetic force along any drctiit is not every- 
where of the same magnitude, or if it is not everywhere 
parallel to the direction of the circuit, we can still obtain 
the magnetomotive force round that circuit by taking 
the sum of a number of products, each of which is the 
length of a short part of the magnetic circuit mutiplied 
by the magnetic force at the centre of that short part 
of the circuit estimated in the direction of that element 
of length. Hence generally we have the rule, when the 
magnetic force at all points of a uniform homogeneous 
magnetic circuit is the same, and is directed eveiywhere 
along the circuit, then 
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Magnetomotive force s magnetic force x length of circuit; 

or, 

Magnetomotive force per unit of length of the circuit 

as viagnetic force or magnetising force* 

There are six important quantities concerned in de- 
fining the magnetic condiUon of a magnetic circuit, and 
these are : — 

1. The total magnetic flux. 

2. Magnetic flux or flux density, or magnetic flux 
per square centimetre. 

3. The magnetomotive force. 

4. The ma<^nctic force, or magnetomotive force per 
linear centime tie. 

5. The reluctance of the circuit. 

6. The reluctivity of the material. 

In the case of a unifuim and uniformly maf^nctised 
magnetic circuit the above quantities are related in the 
following way : — 

The total magnetic fiux X 1 F^^^ magneiomotive 
ike reluctance of the circuit] = \ ^''^^''/^^ ''^''^^ 



The magneticjlux density ^ j 



The magnetic force 
j> ' I- -i- X act'uifT on flit' ci, 

tkt rtluctwtty \ \ tJuU Mut. 

The magnetic flux 

, , t r /7 ^ density x the cross 

llie total mail HcticjLux s= ^ ..-^ . 

* section of the mag* 

netic circuit. 

The reluctivity of any material is the reluctance of 
one cubic centimetre of it when forming part of a 
magnetised homogeneous and uniform magnetic circuit, 
and otherwise we may say : 

The length of the 
Tht reluctance of \ _ ( The reluctivity of\ magnate circuit ^ 
a mifgnOic circuit\ \ the material \ ^ '2 he cross section 

of the magnetic 
circuit 

All measurements of dimensions being in centimetres. 
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The student may here note that by common consent, 
words ending in the syllable -ance refer to a quality of 
a whole circuity and words ending in -ivity refer to the 
particular or specific quality of the material of which 
it is made. 

It is usual, and useful, to employ two other terms 
which respectively signify the reciprocal or inverse of 
reluctance and reluctivity, and these are permeance and 
permeability. Hence a magnetic circuit of large reluct- 
ance has small pertneance^ and a material of small reluc- 
tivity has high or large permeability. 

The reader will find it easy to remember the relation 
between magnetic flux, magnetomotive force and reluct- 
ance or permeance, and thus between magnetic flux 
density, magnetic force, and reluctivity or permeability, 
by the following mnemonic rule : — 

Commit to memory the following arrangements of 
terms: 

Magnetomotive force 
magnetic Jiux x reluctance * 

and 

Magnetic force 
magnetic flux density x reluctivity * 

If the finger is placed over any one of the terms In 
the above fractions, the relation of the covered quantity 
to the other two terms left will be shown by the position 
of the terms left Thus, in the first fraction cover over 
the words magnetomotive farce : the terms left are mag- 
netic fiux X reluctance ; which show that magnetomotive 
force is equal to the product of magnetic flux and re- 
luctance. In the same way reluctance is seen to be the 
quotient of magnetomotive force by magnetic flux. 

The rules may be expressed in terms of Permeance 
and Permeability as follows : 

Magnetic fiux = permeance X magnetomotive force, 

3 [eigne tic flux density = permeability X magnetic force. 
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Or as fractions for the mnemonic rule : 

Magnetic flux 
permeame X magnetomotive forco* 

and 

M agnetic fliix density 
permeability X magnetic force * 

Wc shall defer until a later chapter the discussion 
of the practical units in which the above quantities are 
measured, in order to make the relations above given 

available for calculation. 

One remark must, however, here be made. The 
reluctivity of the so-called non-mac;netic or feebly maj^- 
nctic substance*?, and the reluctance of any magnetic 
circuit which docs not consist '\\'holly or partly of a 
strongly mai^Mict ic substance like iron, nickel or cobalt, 
is a constant (luantity, and for all !inn magnetic sub- 
stances like air, \\ood, brass, Sec, the v:i]uc n( ihr re- 
luctivity and, hence, of the permeability of the iiKilcrial, 
is taken as unity. Hence the reluctivity of air is T 
The reluctance of an air circuit lo centimetres long and 
2 square centimetres in cross section is, therefore, 

L>Li9 = s. since 

_ . reluctivily x leu i^th of mametic circuit 

Reluctance = J - . 

^^^^^ section of viagiutic circuit 

The reluctivity or permeability of iron, and hence 
the reluctance of a magnetic circuit partly or wholly of 
iron, varies with the magnetic flux density in it, and 
hence cannot be stated absolutely unless we know the 
value of that flux density. The numerical ratio, how- 
ever, of the magnetic force to the magnetic flux density 
or of the magnctumotive force per unit of length of U;c 
circuit to the magnetic flux per unit of section of the 
circuit, gives us the value of the reluctivity of the ma- 
terial at that point in Lhc circuiL If the material of 
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which the circuit is made is homogeneous, then the 
product of this reluctivity and the ratio of the length 
to the section of the circuit, gives us the reluctance of 
the whole circuit 

In selecting our units for practical work we arbi- 
trarily take the reluctivity of air to be unity, and hence 
the reluctance of a uniform air circuit Is simply mea- 
sured by the quotient of its length in centimetres by 
the cross section in square centimetres. 

It follows from this that the magnetic force and the 
magnetic flux density have the same direction and same 
numerical value at all points and in all places when the 
circuit is made wholly of non-magnetic material. 

Iron filings sprinkled on a card held in the re<^ion 
outside a permanent magnet really delineate and show 
us the direction of the magnetic flux in t/ie air round the 
magnet in the plane of the card, and ought properly to 
be called the magnetic flux lines, although they also 
show the identical direction of the magnetic force at 
these places, and licncc, f^jUowiiiL; l*\irada}', have always 
been niurc generally called " the lines of magnetic 
force." 

§ 8. Lines of Magnetic Flux. — Faraday originated 
the method of representing the distribution of magnetic 
Hux in a magnetic field by iincSy the direction of which 
delineate the direction of the magnetic flux at each point, 
and which are so spaced out that the number of lines of 
magnetic flux which pass perpendicularly through every 
square centimetre are numerically equal to the flux 
density at the centre of that area. These are also called 
the number of lines of induction per square centimetre. 
Hence in any part of the field where the flux density is 
large the flux lines arc closely packed or most numerous, 
and where it is small they are more scattered or diffused. 

The phrase " number of lines of induction per square 
centimetre'^ is in some respects less useful in practical 
work than the phrase ''Jlux density!^ The student 
should, however, understand that they mean tlie same 
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thing, and that when an iron circuit is strongly mag« 
netised it may have across its section a magnetic flux 
density as great as 100 to 200 microwebers })cr square 
centimetre, or 10,000 to 20,000 lines or units of induction 
per square centimetre, reckoning on the centimetre- 
gramme-second system. 

Whatever magnetic flux enters or leaves iron or any 
other strongly magnetic body immersed in a medium 
of lesser permeability, it creates magnetic poles at the 
places where it enters or leaves. 

Thus, for instance, let us consider the case of a piece 
of iron placed in the field of another magnet. It is there 
subjected to the action of magnetic force. It has pro* 
duced in it, as part of a magnetic circuit, magnetic flux. 
This flux flows through the iron, entering it at one end, 
where it creates in the iron a South pole or south polar 
area, leaving it at the other, where it creates a North 
pole, and flowing also round the space outside the iron. 
Every line of magnetic flux is a closed loop, and the 
flux itself is called, as already stated, a circuital quantity, 
because it takes place in a circuit If iron filings are 
sprinkled over the iron so situated in the field, they will 
delineate and show the direction of this magnetic flux 
in the space round the iron. The flux does not leave 
the iron entirely at the end surfaces, but leaks out, as it 
were, at all sides of the iron. Hence, if sections be taken 
across the iron bar at diflerent places, a different flux 
density would be found at each section, even if the iron 
b subjected to an originally uniform field of force. This 
flux density is the greatest in the centre of the iron bar, 
and tails off towards the ends just in proportion as the 
t<^ magnetic flux in the iron is weakened by the lateral 
escape of part of the flux. The flux apparently tends 
to get back or complete its circuit by the easiest route, 
or to take the shortest cut in completing its circuit ; 
and in so doing it selects the path of ieast reluctance. 
Hence, if a movable piece of iron is suspended in a 
magnetic field so as to be free to move^ it turns itself so 
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as to make the total maj^nctic reluctance of the circuit a 
minimum. Wherever the flux leaves the iron to go into 
a less permeable region it creates a north magnetic pole 
or polar area, and wherever it enters the iron again it 
creates at that place a south pole or area. Hence, as 
the flux must complete its circuit, it always must re-enter 
the iron again somewhere if it leaves it at one part, and 
therefore north and south poles must occur in pairs of 
equal strength. If, however, a magnetic circuit consists 
wholly of iron, it may be that the flux is confined entirely 
within the iron, and in that case there are no poles at all. 
No substance is known which is entirely impermeable 
to magnetic flux, or which cannot have magnetic flux 
created in it by magnetic force. As a consequence of 
this, there is no such thing as an insulator for magnetism. 

The student must think of a permanent steel bar 
magnet as traversed by magnetic flux permanently 
attached to it which proceeds inside the magnet from 
the south pole to the north pole. It then leaves the 
steel, branching out in all directions through the air, 
and turning back, passes through the space round the 
magnet and enters it again at the south pole. Each line 
of magnetic flux is, as above stated, a closed loop which 
passes through the magnet in some part of its course, 
and through th e air or space outside during the remainder 
of its path. The steel filings or small exploring needle 
held anywhere near the magnet shows us the direction 
of the magnetic flux in the air or space outside* 

The magnetic flux density at any point outside the 
magnet has a numerical value equal to that of the mag- 
netic force at that point, and the magnetic force has tlie 
same direction as the magnetic flux. 

The free magnetic poles only exist at places where 
the magnetic flux passes from one medium to another of 
different reluctivity ; and hence, if the magnetic flux is 
wholly confined to the iron as In a ring magnet, there 
are no free poles. The free magnetic poles, when they 
exist in a bar of iron or steel, exert a reverse or demag- 
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netisinpr action on the rest of the bar ; and hence, if a 
straight piece of iron is placed in a uniform field of mag- 
netic force, the actual resultant magnetic force creating 
ms^etic flux in the iron is less than that which exists 
when the iron is not there. It is very important that 
the student should grasp clearly the significance of this 
last statement He is otherwise apt to imagine that the 
actual magnetising force acting on a piece of iron placed 
in an originally uniform field of magnetic force is always 
the same as when the iron is not in that field. This, 
however, is not the case : it may be much less. 

If a piece of iron, nickel or other magnetisable ma- 
terial is placed in a field of magnetic force, the total 




Tig, i6w — ^FininagMtic Body placed In a Field of Magnetic Flax* 

magnetic flux is not only increased, but is concentrated 
considerably into the iron or nickel, and hence these last 
materiids are said to be more permeable than the air or 
original space. On the other hand, bismuth and dia- 
magnetic materials placed in a field are slightiy less 
permeable than empty space. If, therefore^ a disc of 
iron is placed in a unifonn field of ma^etic force, the 
flux concentrates itself in the iron, as if it thereby found 
an easier path, and the flux lines take the form shown in 
Fig. I& 

Again, if a disc of diamagnetic material, such as 
bismuth^ is placed in a uniform field of magnetic flux, 
4he flux lines are slightly widened apart, as if tibey ex- 
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pericnced more difficulty in getting through the bismuth 
than the air, as shown in Fig. 17. 

The reader should carefully notice the sense in which 
the terms, a magnetic body and a magnetised body, are 
employed. 

A magnetised substance is one which has a circuit 
of magnetic flux permanently attached to it, like a per- 
manent steel magnet A magnetic substance is one 
which may be magnetised, but is not necessarily so at the 
time considered. 

This attached magnetic flux has been originally pro- 
duced by a magnetic force acting on the material, but 
the magnetic flux continues to exist, in the case of 




Fig* I7.~l>ia]iuigiieti€ Body placed in a Fidd of Magnetic Flax. 

certain substances, in virtue of their retentivity and 
coercivity^ long alter the magnetic force is withdrawn. 
A magnetic substance, on the other hand, is one whidi 
permits the production of magnetic flux through it more 
easily than does a vacuum, or has a less reluctivity than 
empty space. To magnetise, a magnetic body, or to 
create magnetic flux in a circuit, always requires an 
expenditure of energy, but in the case of those circuits 
or substances like steel which possess retentivity and 
coercivity, the flux, when once 'produced, continues 
wholly or in part without further expenditure of 
energy. 

§ 9. Action of a Magnetic Field on a Magnetio 
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Substance. — When a map^netic body is placed in a non- 
uniform nia^iiciic field, it is acted upon by a mechanical 
force tciiding to move it from weak places in the field to 
stronj:^^ ones, and hence it follows that it is attracted by 
a in.i Lunelle p*.Ac from which proceeds a diverging field. 
This iitti action is mutiKil. Not only does the sinf^lc 
magnetic pole attract a nKi;^M:ctic body, but the ina^Mictic 
body attracts the single niagnclic \x)\e. Hence a piece 
of a magnetic body, if sufficiently magnetic, will attract 
cither end of a compass needle if held near it. 

On the other hand, if the body is permanently mag- 
netised, one or other end of it will ri'/>e/ the north pole 
of a suspended compass needle. Hence the indifferent 
attraction of cither pole of a compass needle by a body 
merely shows the body to be vtagtieiic, but the repulsion 
of one or other pole of the test needle by one part of 
the bociy shows that the body is magnetised. 

It is important that the student should, even at this 
stage, realise that the mechamcal actions occurring be- 
tween magnetic poles are not due to action at a distance, 
as it has been called, or to magnetic poles pulling or 
pushing other magnetic poles across empty space with- 
out intermediate machmery; but they must be regarded 
as the visible effects of operations taking place in a 
v.eduim called the electromagnetic mediuDi u\ ^ ///t'r, which 
fills ail space. The mutual dynamical action of magnetic 
poles can be accounted for by the assumption that this 
medium, when tra\ cised by magnetic lluv, tends to con- 
tract or shrink along the direction of the hncs of magnetic 
flux, and tends to expand or swell out in a direction at 
right angles to them. 

§ 10. Practical Measurement of Magnetic Flux 
and Magnetic Force. — In the practical measurement 
of any physical quantity, our method of procedure is to 
select some effect or change due to it, and to utilise this 
as a basis for measurement. Thus, to measure tempera- 
ture, we select one cliangc out of many others caused by 
change of temperature, viz. the change in volume pro- 

F 2 
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duced in substances ; and we obtain a practical measure 
of temperature-change by observing the apparent ex- 
pansion of a standard substance such as merairy in a 
glass vessel, produced by change in temperature. In 
order, therefore, to measure mi^netic flux, we must select 
some physical effect due to it, and make use of that as 
a means of measurement As we shall see in a sub- 
sequent chapter, Faraday made the important discovery 
that if magnetic flux passes through or is linked with a 
conducting circuit, when that flux is annulled, reversed 
or changed. in amount, an electromotive force is set up 
In the conducting circuit. This electromotive force is at 
any instant proportional to the rate at which the mag- 
netic flux is being changed Hence, if we consider a 
magnetic circuit as linked with or embraced by one turn 
of a conduct in<^ circuit, and if we consider the flux in 
this magnetic circuit as uniformly removed or destroyed, 
an electromotive force is set up in the conducting circuit 
which is proportional to the rate of removal of the mag- 
netic flux. If the flux is uniformly removed at such a 
rate that an electromotive force of one volt* is set up in 
the single turn of the conducting circuit, then the mag- 
netic flux is being removed at the rate of one weher per 
second. 

This gives us a practical definition of what is meant 
by a magnetic flux of one weber. In order to create a 
flux of one microweber per square centimetre in a uniform 
endless air magnetic circuit, it is found that a magnetic 
force has to be applied to it in the same direction which 
is ecjual to that due to a current of one ampere flowing 
80 times round the magnetic circuit for every centimetre 
In length of the magnetic circuit. In other words, we 
have to apply 80 ampere-turns per centimetre, or 100 
ampere-turns per half inch of length of the magnetic 
circuit 

* For the definitioli of llie V0U see Clnpter V. An electromotive force 
is defined as that which causes or tends to cause tn electric current in a 
conducting circuit. 
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This uniform magnetic force may be regarded as the 
uniform space-slope of the magnetomotive force required 
to produce a HKiL^nctic tl iix of one micro wcbcr per square 
centimetre in an air circuit. 

it has been suggested that the C.G.S. unit of mag- 
netomotive force w hich is equal to 0'8 of an ampere- 
turn should be called a G\r//ss* 

It would be more convenient, perhaps, if the mag- 
netomotive force represented by 80 ampere-turns (or by 
O'S X ICO ampere-turns) were called o/i£ microgaass. \Vc 
should then have this simple rule : 

A )>iagfietoinotive force /iaving' an intensity of one 
Diicrogaiiss (80 anipcre-turns) per linear centimetre acting 
on an air inai:;nctic circuit produces in it a masytetic flnx 
in tfie same direction having a density of one microweber 
per square centimetre of scctioti of that circuit. 

Magnetic language would probably be improved if 
the term Magnetic Force were disused, and we were 
to replace it by the term Ma^^netoniotive Intensity. We 
sh(juld then have only two conceptions to deal with, viz. 
Magnetic Flux as the name for the physical state pro- 
duced in substances by Maj^neionwtive Force. When 
considering the specific qualities of materials, we are 
concerned with the flux per square centimetre, or Flux 
Density, and the magnetomotive force per linear centi- 
metre, or the Magneto motive Intensity. The numerical 
ratio of the magnetomotive force and the magnetic flux 
is the measure of the reluctance. The numerical ratio 
of the magnetomotive intensity and the magnetic flux 
density is the measure of the reluctivity^ 

* Numerous diflerent definitions have been L;lven of the term gauss. 
The above is that suggested in fay the British Aasodatioii Committee 

on Electrical Standards. 

t There are great objections to the use of the term Force in connection 
vidl any other idea than that of the change in momentum of material 

substances, n^; denned in Chapter II. Instead of employing; the term 
Ma^^neto7t;oti~'c /''.'red, it would be t>etter to express the same notion by 
sp<faking of it ai> the Gaussage of the magnetic circuit, as sug^^ested by Mr. 
0]iyer Hemviside. The magnctotiotive intensity or gaussage per linear 
centimetre mi^bt be called the Caussiviiy acting on the circuit at the 
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If the magnetic circuit instead of being of air, con- 
sists of iron or material of higher permeability than air, 
then the value of the magnetic flux density produced in 
a homogcneou5i magnetic circuit of that material is ob- 
tained by dividing the magnetic force measured as 
above by the reluctivity of that material. This can only 
be obtained from a table showing the reluctivity corre- 
sponding to each particular value of the flux density f jr 
the materia] m question. 

Hence we have the following rule for the determina- 
tion of the total magnetic flux in a uniform homogeneous 
magnetic circuit of known dimensions when acted upon 
by a known magnetomotive force : 

The magnetonifitive force acting on 
The total mn'-^nf tif^ the circuit reckoned in micro^aiisses, 
flnx reckoned ui> - The lengtlT'of^e 

microwebers j The relu< t ity circuit 

of the material ^ Cross sectiotr~of 

the circuit 

As an illustration, let us consider a circular ring- 
shaped magnetic circuit of material having unit reluc- 
tivity, such as air or wood. Let the mean dianiclcr uf 

the circuit Ijc 10 centimetres, and the cross sectional 
area be 2 s([uarc centimetres. Let us then in< iiiire what 
maLnictomntiv c force will create in the circuit a majr- 
netic flux density of 5 microwebers per square centi- 



^pecificd placp. The principal magnetic facts could then be exjircjiscil by 
ihc simple statement that gaussa^c (inca»>itre(l in amp-re-turns) prcniuces 
magnetic flu^ ( mt i ured in webers) in mRgnetic circuits. The t'nfeHsi/y of 
thi-> cause and cfTcct is described by statini; that the ffau. r .'r (in anjperf- 
turns |ier lioear centimetre) produces in the circuit a cerlaiu yf//jr ./,v .'>?-. 
or Ilux per square centimetre. The Rebtclanre of the magnetic circuu is 
that qa*litv of it in virtue of which gaussage is required to produce ckanj^ 
in magnetic flux. The Reluctivity of a circuit at any place is the re- 
luctance of a cubic centimetre of it at that place and under the assii^n^d 
conditions. The Retcnthity is that magnetic quality of ilie matcrui in 
virtue of which magnetic flux persists after g^ussac^e is withdrawn. The 
Cocrcivity of ihc mnl'.*rial i> ihat n:a'^nctic <iuabty of the material in virtue 
of which a levcrKd gau»»age is r^^uired lo aouul or wipe out magnetic flux« 
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metret or 500 CG.S. units of induction per square 
centimetre. The total majjnetic flux is 2 X 5 = 10 
microwebers. The length of this magnetic circuit is 

y X 10 centimetres, and its section is 2 square centi- 
metres. 

Hence we have 

^ Alajnetomotive f orce i n microgausses 

22 

— X 10 

IX y — 

From which equation we see that the magnetomotive 
force in microgausses required is 157* 14, and in ampere- 
turns is represented by the number 8o x 157*148812,571. 

The case of iron magnetic circuits presents special 
difficulties, which will be considered in the chapter on 
Electromagnets. 

§ II. Bational and Irrational Magnetic Unito. — 
We have given at the beginning of this chapter the 
ordinary definition of a Unit Magnetic Pole as a pole 
which, at a distance of one centimetre, repels another 
similar and equal pole with a force of one dyne. In 
selecting this as the fundamental definition of quanti- 
tative magnetism, the framers of our present system of 
mimetic units were dominated rather by the notion of 
attraction at a distance than by the fundamental ideas 
of Faraday, who r^arded all electric and magnetic phe- 
nomena as being the result of operations taking place 
in a medium everywhere present. The total magnetic 
flux which proceeds from the pole of a magnet is a 
more important physical quantity than the attraction 
exercised at a distance by this pole on another equal 
and opposite pole, and the former should have been 
considered as taking precedence over the latter in 
creating a definition. The most obvious and natural 
definition of a unit magnetic pole is to define it as 
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a pole from which proceeds a total magnetic flux of 
one unit, and to take such a definition of a unit magnetic 
flux as shall make it create, if annulled, a flow of a unit 
quantity of electricity round a conducting circuit of one 
turn, and having a resistance of one unit, which is h'nked 
with the flux. The starting-point of the present and 
irrational system of magnetic units is the unfortunate 
selection of the definition of the unit magnetic pole. 
A magnetic pole is, uiiJcr this irrational system, said 
to have a strength of ;// units if the force between it and 
another equal pole placed at a distance of d centimetres, 

is equal to dynes. In other words, the attractive 

force /, measured in dynes, between two opposite mag- 
netic poles of strengths m and placed in air at a 
distance d centimetres apart, is given by the equation 

f = —^g- (dynes), and the unit of magnetic pole 

strength is selected so as to fit in with this equation. 

A consequence of this definition is that the magnetic 
flux proceeding from a pole of strength m is /^irm units ; 
and this constant 4 tt (=4x3*1416) makes its appear- 
ance in numerous other magnetic formulae, obscuring 
their ph3rsical meaning and greatly adding to the diffi- 
culties of the student 

The reason for the appearance of this 4ir may be 
seen as follows: Imi^ne a long and very thin steel 
wire permanently and uniformly magnetised. Let this 
be called a magnetic filament. The poles of this fila- 
mentary magnet may be considered to be exactly at its 
extremities. From these poles proceeds magnetic flux 
radiating out into the air space round the magnet Round 
one pole conceive a very small sphere of radius r to be 
described. Within this small sphere the magnetic flux 
lines are nearly straight radial lines uniformly spaced out 
like radii of the sphere. In the air space outside the 
magnet the numerical value of the flux density is the 
same as that of the magnetic force, because thepermea- 
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biHty of air is arbitrarily taken as unity. Hence, if the 
strength of the pole of the magnet is and we take the 
usual definition of pole strength, the magnetic force due 

to this pole at the surface of the sphere is d3mes ; 

hence this is also the numerical value of the flux density 
at that point Accordingly the total magnetic flux over 

the whole surface of the sphere x^^wf^x-^^^irm units^ 

since the surface of a sphere of radius r centimetres is 
47rr^ square centimetres. The whole flux out of the 
magnet pole must be equal to the whole flux through 
the surface of the embracing sphere. Hence the flux 
proceeding from a pole of strength ;;/ is ^ttvi units of 
flux (or 47r ;// lines of magnetic induction). Furthermore 
the same difficulty with the 4 7r follows us into other 
definitions. If the length of the magnetic filament is 
/ centimetres and the section is s square centimetres, 
then the product m I (or pole strength x length) is the 
measure of the magnetic moment of the magnet. The 
volume of the magnet is Is (or length x section) cubic 
centimetres, and the quotient of the magnetic moment 

ftt I 

by the volume cry-, or the nioiiicut per unit of volume, 

is called the Intensity of Magnetisation or simply the 
Magnitisation of the magnet It is always denoted by 

nt I 

the letter L Hence — ^ I, or f» « Is, 

I s 

It therefore follows that the total magnetic flux 
coming out of the pole of a magnet of strength ;;/, cross 
section s, and magnetisation I, is equal to ^tt m units or 
to 4 TT I J units. If the filament is a very long or endless 
soft iron filament and is magnetised by being placed in 
a uniform magnetic field the strength of which is H units 
when the iron is not there, then the total magnetic flux 
along the filament is the sum of the flux due to the 
intrinsic magnetisation of the iron and to the magnetic 
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flux in the air in the same space when the iron is re- 
moved. If s is the section of the filament, then, since 
in air magnetic flux density has the same numerical 
value as magnetic force, the total flux through a section 
^ is H J units when the iron is not present When the 
iron occupies that space and takes a magnetisation I, 
which we will suppose is uniform along the filament, the 
flux added by, and due to, the iron itself is, as we have 
seen, 4 iris units. If we denote as usual the resultant 
flux density in the body of the iron by B, then we have 
the equation 

B^ = 47rlj + Hj, or B»H+49rL 

Expressing the fact that the flux produced in the 
iron 18 added to the flux already existing in the air, and 
creates the total flux, all reckoned per square centimetre. 

The ratio of the numerical value of the resultant flux 
density B to the magnetising force H producing i^ is 
called the permeability^ and is denoted by the letter ft. 
The ratio of the intensity of magnetisation of the iron 
to the force producing it is called the susceptiMlity^ and 
is denoted by the letter These facts are in symbolical 
language expressed by the fundamental magnetic equa- 
tions 

which arc in reality definitions of^ and k. 

Substituting^ the values for B and 1 as given in the 
above equations in the equation 

B « H+4irI, 

we arrive at the expression 

fi=5l+4ir^ or iL^l^j^irk 

as an equation connecting magnetic pcraieability (/a) 
and susceptibility (>( j. 

The above equations and relations between magnetic 
quantities are in general very puzzling to beginners. 
They do not easily sec the reason for the appearance of 
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this intrusive constant 477 cnteriiiL; into all these physical 
equations and greatly adding to tiicir diihculties in seeing 
the real meaning of the symbols. 

The true remedy for this confusion has l)ccn suc^^ested 
by Mr. Oliver Heaviside to be the substituUuii rational 
for irrational formulae and definitions. 

He has restated the definition of a unit magnetic pole 
in such a way that the subsequently derived definitions 
of important practical mae^netic quantities arc free from 
this disfiguring 4 tt and physically more intelligible. 
Mr. Heaviside's starting-point is a new definition of the 
unit magnetic pole as follows : 

A magftetic pole is said to luxve a strength of m units 
if it attracts or npels anot/ur equal pole placed at a dtstancc 

ffi^ 

of d cenHmetres with a farce of dynes, 

4 a 

The above definition furnishes us with a unit magnetic 
pole which is not the same in magnitude as the unit pole 
previously defined Mr. Heaviside's unit pole is called 
a rational poU. Hence a rational pole of strength tn 
attracts another rational pole of strength ni placed at a 
distance of d centimetres in air with a force of / dynes, 

so that , 

mm 

It follows from this that a rational unit magftetic pole 
attracts another equal and opposite rational unit pole 
placed at a distance of one centimetre with a force of 

of a dyne, whereas the irrational, or CG.S., unit 

47r 

poles arc of such a magnitude or strength as to attract 
each other with a force of I dyne under the same con- 
dition^*. 

Hence the rational unit pole is weaker or smaller 
than the irrational or present unit pole in the ratio of 

to I, or • 28205 to I. 

V4Tr 
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The niaL;i-!cttc force <hie to a rational pole of strength 
///, or havm^ a strengLli ui ;// in rational units, at a dis- 

tance of d centimetres, is ^^^i units. Returning, then, 

to our magnetic filament, let us suppose as before a small 
sphere of radius r described round its pole of strength 
(reckoned in rational units). The magnetic force at the 

surface of this sphere is , o units, and this is also, thcre- 

fore, the numerical value of the magnetic flux density at 
that surface. Hence the total magnetic ilux through the 

surface of the sphere is ^irr^ X ^^ - ^a units = m units, and 

therefore the number which denotes the total magnetic 
flux coming out of the pole of strength m in rational 
units is also m. The rational system thus gives us an 
obvious and natural definition of a unit magnetic pol^ 
viz* that it is a pole from which proceeds a unit of 
ms^netic flux. It follows, therefore, that if the intensity 
of magnetisation of the magnet is I, the flux traversing 
any transverse section s of &e magnet is I j units ; and 
that if the filament is an endless or poleless iron filament, 
m^^netised uniformly in a field by a resultant external 
magnetic force H, we have the equation 

B « I + H 

as a rational equation expressing the fact that the resul- 
tant magnetic ilux per square centimetre of cross section 
along the iron is equal to the intrinsic flux I produced 
in the iron per sc, added to the flux H produced in the 
same space if the iron is removed. It follows also then, 
that we have the equation 

^JL= I k 

as a rational equation, connecting /x and The meaning 
of this equation is, that taking the permeability of air as 
unity, the susceptibility k of the iron may be regarded 
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as the amount by which the metal increases the per- 
meability of the space which it occupies. 

On the rational system, since the unit pole strength 

has been decreased in the ratio of i to or 3 * 5441 

to I, when compared with the mag^nitudc of the pre- 
sent irrational unit pole, and since the unit of magnetic 
flux is the total flux proceeding from a unit pole, it 
follows that Mr. Hcaviside 's unit of mafj^nctic flux is 
larger than the C.G.S. unit of magnetic flux in the 
ratio of 3*5441 to i. By adoping a similar rational 
definition of a unit of electric qiinntit}', a complete 
rational system of electrical units has been framed by 
Mr. Heavisidc, in which the magnitude of the laLional 
units is related to those of the CG.S.^ or present prac- 
tical units, as follows : 

IfHeihn of the RaHonat ia ike exietiftg EUeMe and MagndU Untied 

I "mtional" unit magnetic pole ={ '"l^l^'^"^^ °' 

„ „ of magnetic force = 3-5441 proeut vaits. 

„ of niaj^nctic flux = 3*5441 

dcMi^ 3 5441 t* M 

„ anpere ss 2*8205 amperet. 

„ volt = 3' 5441 tf volts. 

„ ohm = 1*2566 ohm. 

„ henry = 1*2566 henry. 

^ coulomb •« s 2*8205 M coulombi* 

„ farad s '79577 it farad. 



«ff 



joale .. .. .. .. s 10 M joules. 

«mpeic*tani ». s 2*8205 1, ampere-tarnt* 



Where 



35441= V4», a-8205 = ^* 1-2566 = ^f 
• 79577 = ^ » ' = 

Although the rational system has obvious and im- 
mense advantages from a theoretical point of view, it 

• From the ' Electriciaoi' yoL xxxy. p. 774. 
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may yet be some con siderable time before it is introduced 
into practice. Tiiis latter step would involve remaking 
or reconstructing all the thousands of ampere-meters^ 
voltmeters, and resistance coils in actual use, and would 
necessitate a practical revolution almost akin to that re- 
sulting from a proposal to change the actual lengths and 
weights of the standards denominated respectively a yard 
ur a pound. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

§ I. S^lectrio Cmrents and ElectromotiTe Forea 
— \Vc have already pointed out that a non-magnetic 
material like a copper wire can, under some conditions, 
exhibit magnetic qualities. If we find under any circum- 
stances a wire of any material whatever exhibiting the 
two properties of being more or less hot, and having a 
magnetic fiux taking place round it in closed loops or 
paths, we say that an electric current is flowing along 
this wire. As a matter of fact, we do not know that any- 
thing flows, or if it does, in what direction or with what 
velocity it flows. We use, however, the phrase electric 
current, sanctioned by custom, to express the sum total 
of all the properties possessed by the wire under these 
conditions, the principal ones being that the wire, or con- 
ductor as it is termed, is in some degree warm, and has 
a magnetic flux of greater or less strength taking place 
round it and within it in closed lines. The conductor is 
in fact the am round which a magnetic fiux takes place, 
the lines of which are all closed loops having their planes 
perpendicular to the wire. Since this flux may take 
place in one direction or in another, may be of any 
strength, and may be constant in strength or variable, 
we have as a principal fact about electric currents that 
they have direction^ and magmtude or stretigth, and may 
be vary i fig or unvarying in strength. If the embracing 
magnetic flux regularly changes its direction periodi- 
cally, being first directed one way and then Llie oihci, 
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the cLinLiit is said to be alternating:;. Hence, as a first 
classification, electric currents may be cither 

1. Of various strengths ; 

2. Continuous or unvar3nng ; 

3. Alternating ; 

4. Fluctuating or variable. 

If continuous, they may be in one direction or the 
other. 

It is important that the student should bear in mind 
that, although we are accustomed to speak of the current 
as flowing in the wire in one direction or the other, this 
is a mere form of words. What we call the current in 
the wire is, to a very large extent, a process going on in 
the space or material outside the wire. Just as we fami- 
liarly speak of the sun as rising and setting, when the 
effect is really due to the rotation of the earth, so the ordi- 
nary language we use in speaking about electric currents 
flowing in conductors retains the form impressed upon ft 
by older and erroneous assumptions as to their nature. 

Electric currents, like magnetic flux, can, however, 
only exist in circuits* The cause, whatever it may be, 
which gives rise to an electric current in a circuit Is 
called an Electromotive Farce. 

It is found that a given electromotive force produces 
currents of very different strengths in circuits of various 
kinds, as measured by the magnetic flux existing round 
the circuit at an assigned place. 

That quality of the circuit, in virtue of which it per- 
mits an electric current to be produced in it by electro- 
mot i\c force, \> Cell led the conductance of the circuit, and 
a circuit in w liich a cuncut is taking place is called an 
RUciric Circuit. 

It is usual and convenient to define the chief property 
of an electric circuit as its resistance^ and to say that the 
resistance of an electric circuit is a quality of it, in virtue 
of which electromotive force is required to create in it an 
electric current 
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An electric current can no more start itself in a circuit 
than a material substance can set itself in motion or 
change its own momentum. When momentum is created 
or destroyed, it is always due to mechanical force. When 
an electric current is created, it is invariably a conse- 
quence of the existence of electromotive force in some 
part of that circuit 

To create an electric current in an electric circuit re- 
quires an expenditure of energy, and hence the current 
when flowing is a form of energy. 

The peculiar property of electric circuits as we know 
them is that they continually absorb and dissipate the 
energy of their surrounding magnetic field as heat in the 
conducting circuit, and hence some source of energy has 
to be continually drawn upon to maintain a current, that 
is to maintain the magnetic flux embracing the conducting 
circuit. 

The student may assist his ideas by thinkin^^ of the 
energy jjrocesscs at work in start iiil; a heavy fly-wheel 
in rotation. To get up a certain speed the inertia of tlic 
wheel has to be overcome. Tin's involves doing work, 
or expending energy of some kind on the wheel. When 
the wheel is set in rotation, it has associated with it a 
certain store of energy. The wheel will not, however. 
- keep on rotating for ever by itself, because the friction 
at the bearings dissipates this energy gradually as heat. 
Hence, to keep this wheel rotating at a certain speed, 
we have not only to expend energy in the first place on 
it to get up speed, but we have to keep on expending 
energy on it to supply the amount continually being 
frittered away into heat in the bearings. The wheel 
has, therefore, two qualities : it has inertia, in virtue of 
which energy has to be spent on it to bfij^in or produce 
rotation, and it has an encrgy-dissipaluig qualify, due to 
the friction at the bearings, in virtue of which energy 
has to be continually supplied to the wheel to maintain 
rotation at a constant speed. 

Electric circuits are found to have two qualities 

G 
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exactly analogous to inertia and friction in their effects. 
The first of these is called the inductance of the circuit, 
in virtue of which a current cannot be started at full 

strength at once in a circuit, but it requires the expenditure 
of cner£T[-y to produce it. The second quality is called the 
rcsistduce of the circuit, nud in virtue of this the energy 
initially given to the circuit is progressively dissipated 
as heat ; and hence electromotive force has to be con- 
tinually applied to maintain the current. We shall see 
later how each of these qualities is measured. 

§ 2. Production of an Electric Current. — There 
are many known methods by which an electric current 
can be produced ; but from what has been said in 
Chapter II. it will be evident that in each case, since 
an electric current represents energy of a particular kind, 
some other existing form of energy must always be 
transformed in manufacturing an electric current. The 
three principal ways in which the creation of a current 
talres place is by a transformation of — (i) Chemical 
energy ; (2) Heat, or thermal energy ; (3) Mechanical 
energy. 

The first of these methods was discovered by Ales- 
sandro Volta, who at the close of the last century was 
led by following out certain physiological experiments, 
made by Galvani in 1790, to invent the voltaic cell, bat- 
tery or pile, Volta was Professor of Physics in the 
University of Pavia, in Italy, and on March 20th, 1800, 
he communicated an account of his discovery to the 
Royal Society in England. 

Let us attend first to the facts observed in the case 
of a single voltaic cell^ couple or element^ as it is also 
called. 

In a glass vessel place some water slightly acidu- 
lated \N ith sulphuric acid, or, in fact, almost any acid. 
Place in this vessel a rod or plate of perfectly pure zinc. 
Ordinary zinc may be rendered pure en<wgh on the 
surface by rubbing it with a little mercury and dilute 
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sulphuric add until it becomes amalgamaUdm the sur- 
face, with a mixture or alloy of zinc and mercury, whidi 
is as effective as pure zina It will be seen that the acid 
in the vessel has no apparent action on this amalgamated 
or pure zinc, and produces no change in it A copper, 
silver, platinum, or a hard carbon plate is now to be 
placed in the same acid, but not touching the zinc No 
visible action takes place on either body. So far, the 
whole arrangement might be left an indefinite time with- 
out any apparent or appre- 
ciable changes taking place. 

In the next place let a 
wire be arranged so as to 
touch both the zinc and the 
copper or other plate, the 
wire being outside the liquid. 
Immediately a torrent of 
bubbles will be seen to 
ascend from the surface of 
the copper plate. (See Fig. 
1 8.) The bubbles prove on 
examination to be hydrogen 
gas. At the same time, if 
we examine the connecting 
wire, we find this wire be- 
coming warm, and on testing 
it with a small exploring 
magnetic needle it will be 
found that there is a mag- 
netic flux all round this wire, 
embracing it at every part, 
the lines of the flux being closed loops surrounding the 
wire. The wire, therefore, proves to be the axis of a mag- 
netic flux. We also find that the magnetic flux em- 
braces the liquid in the cell, and that the axis round 
which the magnetic flux is formed is a closed line or cir- 
cuit formed partly of the liquid and partly of the wire. 

G 2 




Fig. 1 8. — A Voltaic Cell consist- 
ing of Zinc and Copper Rods 
placed in rlilote Snlpbnric Add. 
The (lotted arrows show the 
direction of the magnetic flux and 
the tlrm-line arrows the direc- 
tion of theelectri€ auient. 

Fig. i9^Fkir of Astetk Needles. 
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Unless the current given by the cell is strong the student 
may have some ditliciilty in verifying the above statements. It 
is, however, more ensy to do so by using a pair of astatic ex- 
ploring needles made as follows. To a finely drawn-out glass 
fibre, about six inches long, affix two fragments of magnetised 
watch-spring, each half an inch long, and made by breaking in 
half a piece of highly tempered watch-spring an inch long, pre- 
viously carefully magnetised. These two little magnets are 
fastened transversely, as in l ig. 19, to the glass fibre, but with 
their poles in opposite directions. The whole arrangement is 
then hung up by a fibre of cocoon silk in a long glass tube. 
Such a pair of equally strong magnets fastened to the same 
stem widi poles in opposite directions is called an astatk system 
cffuedUSy because it has no tendency to stand in any particular 
direction under the action of the earth's magnetic force, and 
therefore may be regarded as out of the control of the terres- 
trial magnetic couple. 

Having then prepared the voltaic cell, hold the 
astatic system of magnets so that the lower needle lies 
just above the wire, at its centre ; the little needle will 
set Itself transversely to the wire, thus showin<^ that the 
magnetic Ilux is \\\ that direction .it that point. Next 
hold the same needle just bcIiKv tlie wire, and it will set 
itself with its poles in the opposite direction, but the 
needle still standing transversely to the wire. By bending 
the wire over sideways, the magnetic flux on the sides 
of the wire may be explored, and the student can con- 
vince himself that the magnetic flux round the wire is 
everywhere at right angles to the wire, and is directed 
round it in closed loops. 

If he then lowers the needle into the acid between 
the plates, he will find that it will set itself transversely 
or across the direction joining the plates, and that at the 
surface of the liquid it will place its n( rth pole in one 
direction ; but that if lowered to the bottom of the licjuid 
the needle will place its north pole in tlie opposite direc- 
tion, and it is possible to show that the liquid in the cell 
bct \\ ccn the plates is surrounded by, and includes a mag- 
netic Eux. 
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In trying this last experiment it is essential that the 
wire connecting the plates should either be bent out of 
the way, or else that the glass connecting fibre joining 
the upper and lower needles should be so long that only 
the lower needle of the astatic pair is affected the 
magnetic flux we are exploring. 

Hence the result of experiment is to show that the 
circuit formed partly of the wire and partly of the liquid 
in the cell is an electric circuit, or, as it is commonly 
called, a galvanic circuit, and thus it is embraced every- 
where by the lines of a magnetic flux linked with it. This 
flux passes through the aperture of the electric circuit 
and returns to complete its circuit over the outside. 

The circuit is said to be tra\'crsLd by an electric 
current generated by the cell. Much discussion has 
taken place as to the location or origin of the electro- 
motive force in the cell, but to foll ow this out would lead 
us into matters hardly suitable for an elementary treatise. 
The plain facts concerned are not, however, difficult to 
understand, A brief discussion of the theory of the 
voltaic cell will be given in Chapter X. 

In order to determine whether a circuit is traversed 
by an electric current, and if so, in what direction, we 
make use of the magnetic property of the circuit so tra- 
versed, and construct what is called a Galvamineter to 
detect its presence. 

The student will fmd it desirable at this stage to construct 
a simple form of galvanometer in the following way : — 

Obtain two pieces of hard wood (see Fig. 20) \ an inch 
thick and 4 indies square, and cut in the centre of each a hole 
I inch in diameter. Make a stout paper tube x inch in diameter 
and 3 inches long, and glue the wooden pieces on to the ends 
of tfaisy so as to make a ^ort bobbin with square ends or cheeks. 
Into die interior of the paper tube fit a huge wine-bottle cork 
which slides easily into the tube. Over the outside surface of 
one cheek fasten a watch-glass or piece of thin mica to close the 
opening to the tube. Procure half a pound of double-cotton 
covered wire, of sise known as No. 3s, and carefully wind this 
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on the bobbin. Before so doing it is better to increase the 
insulating power of the cotton, and pre?ent it absoibiog 
moisture by boiling the covered wire for some time in an iron 

saucepan in melted paraffin wax, which can most easily be 

obtained in the form of a paraffin candle. Fix to one of the 
wooden cheeks two brass binding screws or terminals, and in 
winding on the wire bring out the inner end of the wire 
through a small hole made in the cheek quite close to the 
paper tube and attach the bared end to one terminal. When 
the winding is complete connect the outside end of the wire 
to the other terminaL 



Fig. 2o.~Siinple fonn of Minor Galvanometer and Lamp Caae. 

This constitutes what is called the coil of the galvanometer. 

In the next place ol)tain from a scientific instnmient maker a 
light silvered mirror, made by silvering a small disc of micro- 
scopic covLT-glass half an inch in diameter. To the back of 
this fasten three small fragments of magnetised watch-sj)ring by 
a little touch of shellac varnish plaad in the cut re of the mirror 
only] the poles being plac:cd in the same direction. The 
mirror and magnets are then to be suspended from a pin stuck 
in the end of the cork by means of a short and very fme fibre 
of cocoon silk. Some little dexterity is needed to do this 
successfully. The cork, mirror and magnets are then to be 
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iueited in tlie opening of the paper tube^ so that the little 
magnets come exactly in the centre of the coil. Note that if 
the minor back is covered with shellac vamish ail nver^ it will 
on drying distort the minor. 

Ilie instrument so made is called a 
Flaoe the instrument on a table, and turn it round so that the 
magnetised needles hang parallel to the coils of the wire and 
the mirror is square across the tube. Obtain a large biscuit 
tin and place in it a small paraffin lamp, cutting a hole at the 
top for the chimney, and a hole at the side on a level with 
the flame abniit the hi/e of a sixiK^ncf*. Place this lamp about 
a yard from the galvanometer, so that the light of the lamp 
falls through the hole on to the mirror. \\w means of a 
magnifying glass or convex lens, held between the hole and 
the mirror, it will he found posbiblc to make a sharp image of 
a fine wire stretched across the illuminated hole appear upon 
a sheet of card placed against the biscuit box above the hole. 
This arrangement forms a lamp, lens and scale a.s lu^cd with a 
mirror galvanometer, it is convenient to add to the galvano- 
meter a short vertical brass wire stuck in one cheek. On this 
wire is made to slide a cork, traversed by a short length of 
magnetised knitting needle. This emtrclling magnet can be 
turned romid into various positions, and by making a field in 
the Ulterior of the bobbin in different directions, it serves to 
make an adjustment of the portion of the spot of light, or to 
cause Uie galvanometer needle to stand in any desired direction, 
inespecdve of the directioD of the earth's magnetic field at that 
point 

The galvanometer forms a means of detecting the 
presence of an electric current In a circuit into which it 
is inserted. If a current flows through the wire of the 
galvanometer it creates round that wire a magnetic flux. 
The magnetic needle in the coil turns itself so that, as 
far as the controlling forces will permit, it stands with 
its axis more or less in the direction of the interior flux 
of the galvanometer coil, and^ as we have seen, that flux 
is in a direction everywhere transverse to the wire. 
Hence if the galvanometer is so arranged that the needle, 
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when at rest, stands in the plane of the wire windings, 
the passage of any current through this wire will make 
it turn so as to stand more or less across the plane of 
the windings in one ciirection or the other, according to 
the direction of the current in the wire. We have in 
this instrument a means of detecting the direction as 
well as the presence of a current in a circuit. 

Let wires be joined to the galvanometer terminals, 
and the following experiments tried. 

Take a piece of zinc, a piece of iron, and a piece of 
silver, say a zinc rod, a steel knife, and a silver spoon. 
Join the zinc rod by a wire to one terminal of the gal- 
vanometer, and the iron to the other, and dip the ends 
of the zinc and iron into water to which a drop of acid, 
say of vinegar, has been added. Notice which way the 
galvanometer needle moves. It will fly to one side. 
Then try replacing the zinc and iron by iron and 
the silver. The needle will move in the same direction. 
Next exchange the positions of the metals, and the 
current will be in the reverse direction. By examin- 
ing carefully in this way a series of metals it will be 
found that for any one liquid there exists an order 
or series amongst the metals, called the Electro-chemi^ 
cal order, such that any pair of metals in the series 
being taken and used as plates in a voltaic cell, the 
current, when the metals are connected, is from the one 
standing the higher of the two on the list to the one 
standing the lower of the two on the Its^ through the 
liquid in the cell 

We have here used the term direction of the current, 
and the student must note how the dtrectim of the 
current Is determined. Consider a conducting v^e In 
which an electric current exists, and suppose this wire 
Is looked at endways ; if then the magnetic flux round 
that wire Is in th« same direction as that of the rotation 
of the hands of a watch, the current is said to 9mi from 
the observer In the wire. 

The reader must carefully fix this relation in his 
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mind by the aid of the dlai^ram in Fig. 21, and by think- 
ing of the way in which the thrust Jiiid twist of a cork- 
screw arc related. In putting in a right-handed screw, 
\vc tioist round in the clockivise direction, and push away 
fioni us. We then arrange the convention that the 
positive direction of the magnetic flux round the wire, 
and the positive direction of the current (so-called) in 
the wire, shall be related to each other like the twist and 
thrust of a corkscrew. By considering the direction of the 
current on this convention flowing in the wire connecting 
a pair of metals in a voltaic cell, it is found that the 




Fig. 21. — ^Diagram showing the rehUion belweea PMiiwe Tmtt 
and Positive Thrustt and alio belweeo Maj^etie Ftux and 
EUUric CurrenL 

current flows /;/ the cell from the metal standing the 
higher of the two in the electrochemical series to the 
metal standing the lower of the two, through the liquid. 

Thus, the current flows from zinc to copper through 
liquid, or in the direction, zinc, acid, copper (Z.A.C.). 
The copper is said to be the positive pole of the cell, the 
zinc Uie negative pole* The electrochemical order of the 
metals depends, however, to some extent, upon the 
nature of the liquids used as excitant, and if an alkaline 
liquid excitant like potassium persulphide is used, the 
order is somewhat different from that in dilute mineral 
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acids, as may be seen by comparing the two following 
lista : — 

Electrochemical ordec EJectrochemical order 

of the metals in of the meiftls in 



iiuiiie ■CTffii 


•iKMioe pcmiipiiiac» 


Zinc* 


Zinc. 




Copper. 


Lead* 


Cauiniuiiu 


Tin 

X 111* 


Tin 

A III. 


Iron. 


Silver, 


Nickel. 


Lead. 


Bismuth. 


Antimony; 


Antimony, 


Bismuth. 


Co|iper. 


NickeL 


Silver. 


Iron. 


Gold. 


Gold. 


Platinum. 


Platinum. 


Hard carbon or 


Hard carbon or 


graphite. 


graphite. 



If two rods, plates or wires, made respectively of any 
of the bodies mentioned in the above list, are placed in 
any conducting acid or alkaline solution, the arrange- 
ment is called a l^oliaic Couple. Even if the plates are 
not connected there is an electromotive force due to the 
couple, and this, when the plates are joined by a con- 
ductor, or metallic wire outside the liquid, sends a 
current through the conductor froju the metal standing 
the lower of the two in the electrochemical series to the 
metal standing the higher of the two in the list 

The conditions to be complied with to obtain a 
current are that chemical action must be possible between 
one at least of the metals and the liquid used. More- 
over, both the plates or elements in tlie cell, as well as 
the exciting liquid, must be conductors. The liquid 
must therefore be an electrolyte, that is one which con- 
ducts by chemical decomposition. 

Consider, for instance, the case of zinc and- copper 
placed in dilute sulphuric acid. 
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The sulphuric acid consists of hydrogen chemically 
combined with an acid radicle called the sulphuric acid 
radicle, and denoted in chemistry by the symbol SO4, 
meaning a union of one alum of sulphur (S) with four 
atoms of oxygen (O4). 

Sulphuric acid is denoted chemically by H2SO4. and 
it is strictly speaking a sulpliate of hydroc^en. Sulphuric 
acid mixed with water is a good coiiductor of electricity, 
and, since its conductivity depends upon its chemical 
decomposition, it is called an electrolyte. 

Compounds of SO4 and metals, such as sulphate of 
zinc (ZnSOi) ^nd sulphate of copper (CUSO4) also 
exist, and are well known. If a piece of metallic zinc is 
placed in a solution of sulphate of copper (bluestone) it 
is found that the zinc expels the copper from its combi- 
nation with SO4 and takes its place, thus forming sul- 
phate of zinc (white vitriol) and depositing metallic 
copper Hence it is said that the chemical affinity of 
the zinc for the sulphuric acid radicle SO4 is c^rcater 
than that of copper. If two pieces of cop]>cr are put 
into dilute sulphuric acid, no electric current can be ob- 
tained by connecting them by a wire, because both 
plates are electrochemical ly identical. If a piece of zinc 
and copper are placed, say, in paraffin oil, no current is 
obtained because paraffin oil is not an electrolytic con- 
ductor of the current, and has no chemical action, either 
with zinc or copper. If plates of zinc and copper are 
placed in an electrolytic conducting liquid, such as 
dilute sulphuric acid, the acid radicle of which has a 
greater chemical affinity for one metal than for the 
other, an electric current is produced when the plates 
are connected. Since a particular kind of hard carbon, 
called gas retort carbon, or the hard carbon used for 
making arc«light carbons, is a fairly good conductor, 
and has no chemical action with most acid or alkaline 
solutions, it is generally used, in the form of carbon 
plates, for one of the elements in a voltaic cell, and then 
forms the positive pole of the cell, with zinc as the other 
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element which forms the negative pole. If the two metals 
are merely placed in the exciting fluid or electrolyte and 
not connected, the cell or couple is said to be ^ open 
circuit. Under these conditions an electromotive force 
exists tending to urge a current through the liquid from 
one metal to the other, which is called the Open Circuit 
Electromotive Force, but no oirr^/ exists until the metals 
are connected by a wire closing the circuit outside the 
cell. The energy of the current produced by a voltaic 
cell is the equivalent of a portion of the chemical 
potential eneri^y of the chemical substances takinor part 
in the icdcliuns going on in the cell. This chemical 
potential energy in whole or part disappears, and an 
equivalent for some of it reappears in the form of the 
current. The zinc and sulphuric acid in the above 
instance taken together possess poteiuial chemical energy. 
When they combine into sulphate of zinc and free 
hydrogen, the resulting compounds possess less total 
potential chemical energy than the zinc and acid forming 
them. The difference is the equivalent of the energy 
represented by the heat produced in the cell and the 
electric current energy generated in the circuit 

The voltaic cell therefore is a contrivance whereby 
some of the energy liberated when chemical botlics com- 
bine to form compounds posscssinc^ less potential chemi- 
cal energy than the constituents, is transformed into the 
energy of an electric current. The heat produced in 
the cell, together with the heat equivalent of the electric 
current energy taken together, is equal to the whole 
energy set free during the combination. 

Simple illustrations of voltaic couples as they are 
called, may be obtained by inserting a steel knife and a 
silver fork into an orange or lemon, and then connecting 
the metals with the galvanometer. A current will be 
generated proceed ing/r^^m the knife IS^the fork through 
the acid juice of the orange. 

A piece of zinc placed under the tongue, and a silver 
coin placed on the top of the tongue, but not touching. 
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will also be found to give a current when connected 
with the galvanometer, proceeding from the zinc to the 
silver through the tongue, the naoisture of which acts as 
the acid. The zinc or steel In these cases forms the 
negative pole, and the silver the positive pole In the 
above combination, 

§ 3. Fraetioal Forms of Voltaio Gelli. Standard 
Cella. — In the various forms of cells in use for producing 
electromotive force and currents (usually called /VrWr^ 
CeUs or Primary Batteries) one of the elements ts gene- 
rally zinc or a metal of similar character, and the other 
element is generally copper, silver, platinum or hard 
carbon. 

Cells arc called Dry cells when the h'quid is mixed 
with some substance so that the electrolyte is in such 
a pasty cundition that the cell can be scaled and used 
in any position. They are called single fluid cells when 
only une liquid is used with two metals, and two-fluid 
cells when two liquids arc used. We shall describe more 
in detail the construction of various primary cells in the 
chapter on the Generation of Electric Currents ; mean- 
while the student will find that for small currents not 
required for any length of time, the most convenient 
cell to use is a dry cell called the Obach cell. For 
other purposes, when a strong^er current is required, 
some form of the Bichromate cell (so called because the 
electrolyte contains Bichromate of Potash or Soda), and 
for fair constancy of electromotive force, the Daniell cell 
is to be preferred. 

There are two cells in special use as Standards of 
clectroviciive force. These are called rcs|)cctivcly the 
Clark Standard Cell and the Helmholtz, or Calomel 
Standard Cell. 

The Calomel cell is made as follows : — Procure a 
wide test-tube about an inch in diameter and 3 or 4 
Indies deep, and into the bottom of this place a little 
pure mercuiy, occupying say half an inch of the tube in 
depth* A piece of very fine glass tube must then have 
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a platinum wire sealed into one end, and the wire itself 
brought up to the top of the tube. A cork must 
be provided, fitting the test-tube, and through this cork 
two holes made, one in the centre, through which is 
passed a rod of pure zinc about one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. (Such rods of cast zinc chemically pure 
can be obtained from any wholesale chemist.) The zinc 
rod must be passed through the cork tightly, and a short 
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Fig. 22. — Board oi Trade Pattern of Calomel or of Cl&rk 

Standard Cell. 



length of copper wire must be soldered to the top end 
of the zinc rod (see 1 i^. 22). A hole is then to be 
made in the side of the cork through which the glass 
tube containing the platinum wire can be easily passed. 
The cork itself should be first well boiled in paraffin 
wax. Obtain next from the chemist some calomel or 
mercurous chloride, put this white powder to a depth 
of one inch on the top of the mercury, previously insert- 
ing into the mercury the end of the glass tube through 
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which the platinum wire protrades, so that the platinum 
wire is underneath and in contact with the mercuiy, but 
so protected that nothing else placed over the mercury 
touches the platinum wire. Into the test-tube then pour 
a saturated solution of zinc chloride made by jjuiting 
the solid chloride of zinc in water until no more is dis- 
solved* The test*tube containing the mercury and the 
calomel should then be supported by inserting its base 
into a wooden stand or into a hole bored in a large cork 
or bung. The saturated solution of zinc chloride having 
been poured on the top of the mercurous chloride, and 
the test-tube being very nearly filled with the solution, 
set the cork in the test-tube so that the zinc rod dips 
into the solution of zinc chloride, but docs not extend 
•far enouj^h down to touch the mercury. 

In putting in the cork, the glass tube containing the 
platinum wire must be passed through the side hole, so 
that when the cork is in its place the end of the zinc 
rod stands up through the centre of the cork, and the 
glass tube containing the platinum wire stands up 
througii the hole in the side of the cork. Fine copper 
wires may then be soldered to the end of the platinum 
wire and to the zinc rod. and brought down to terminals 
fixed on the base. This arrangement constitutes a 
standard cell. It is not intended to be used for the 
purpose of producing an electric current, or at least 
only a very smali one, but is employed as a Standard of 
eiectroijwtivr force. The electromotive force of this cell 
is very nearly equal to a unit called a volt. To obtain 
an electromotive force of exactly one volt, the specific 
gravity or density of the zinc chloride solution must 
be adjusted to be 1*38. 

The cell called the Clark's Standard Cell is made in 
a similar manner, with the exception that instead of 
using mercurous chloride, we use mercurous sulphate^ and 
instead of using a solution of zinc chloride a solution of 
mnc sulphaU is employed. 

The following description is the specification given 
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by the Board of Trade for the construction of a standard 
Clark's cell : — 

The Clark cell, when sending only a very feeble 
current, has an electromotive force of 1*434 volts at 
15* Centigrade. 

The cell consists of zinc or an amalgam of zinc with 
mercury and of mercury in a neutral saturated solution 
of zinc sulphate and mercurous sulphate in water, pre- 
pared with mercurous sulphate in excess. The materials 
to be used must be carefully prepared as follows : 

(a) The Mercury. — ^To secure purity it should be 
first treated with acid in the usual manner, and subse- 
quently distilled in vaato. 

(Jb) The Zinc — ^Take a portion of a rod of pure re* 
distilled zinc» solder to one end a piece of copper wire, 
clean the whole with glass paper or a steel burnisher, 
carefully removing any loose pieces of zinc Just before 
making up the cell dip the zinc into dilute sulphuric 
acid, wash with distilled water, and dry with a clean 
cloth or filter paper. 

(c) The Mercurous Sulphate. — Take mercurous sul- 
phate, purcliascd as pure, mix with it a small quantity 
of pure mercury, and wash the whole thoroughly with 
cold distilled water by agitation in a bottle ; drain off 
the water, and repeat the process at least twice. After 
the last washing drain off as much of the water as 
possible. 

(d) The Zinc Sulphate Solution, — Prepare a neutral 
saturated solution of pure ("pure rccrystailised ") zinc 
sulphate by mixing in a flask distilled water with nearly 
twice its weight of crystals of pure zinc sulphate, and 
adding zinc oxide in the proportion of about 2 per cent, 
by weight of the zinc sulphate crystals to neutralise 
any free acid. The crystals should be dissolved with 
the aid of gentle heat, bnt the temperature to which 
the solution is raised should not exceed 30° C. Mer- 
curous sulphate, treated as described in c, should be 
added in the proportion of about 12 per cent* by weight 
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of the zinc sulphate crystals to neutralise any free zinc 
oxide remaining, and the solution filtered, while still 
warm, into a stock bottle. Crystals should form as it 
cools. 

(e) The Mercurous Sulphate and Zinc Sulphate Paste. 
' — Mix ihc washed nicrcurous bulplialc with the zinc 
sulphate solution, adding sufficient crystals of zinc sul- 
phate from the stock bottle to insure saturation, and a 
small quantity of pure mercury. Shake these up well 
together to form a paste of the consistence of cream. 
Heat the paste, but not abo\'e a temperature of 30° C. 
Keep the paste for an hour at this temperature, a<^itat- 
ing it from time to time, then allow it to cool ; continue 
to shrike it occasionally while it is cooling. Cr>'stais 
of zinc sulphate should then be distinctly visible, and 
should be distributed throughout the mass ; if this is 
not the case add more crystals from the stock bottle, 
and repeat the whole process. 

This method insures the formation of a saturated 
solution of zinc and mercurous sulphates in water. 

The cell may conveniently be set up in a small test- 
tube of about 2 cm. di:i meter and 4 cm. or 5 cm. deep. 
Place the mercury in the bottom of this tube, fiUini; it 
to a depth of say 0*5 cm. Cut a cork about 0*5 cm. 
thick to fit the tube ; at one side of the cork bore a 
hole through which the zinc rod can pass tightly ; at 
the other side bore another hole for the glass tube 
which covers the platinum wire ; at the edge of the 
cork cut a nick through which the air can pass when 
the cork is pushed into the tube. Wash the cork 
thoroughly with warm water, and leave it to soak in 
water for some hours before use. Pass the zinc rod 
about I cm. through the cork. 

Contact is made with the mercury by means of a 
platinum wire about No. 22 gauge. This is protected 
from contact with the other materials of the cell by 
bdttg seUed into a glass tube. The ends of the wire 
project from the ends of the glass tube ; one end forms 

H 
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the terminal, the other end and a portion of the glass 
tube dip into the' mercury. 

Clean the glass tube and platinum wire carefully^ 
then heat the exposed end of the platinum red hot, and 
insert it in the mercury in the test-tube, taking care that 
the whole of the exposed platinum is covered. 

Shake up the paste and introduce it without contact 
with the upper part of the walls of the test-tube, filling 
the tube above the mercury to a depth of rather more 
than 1 cm. 

Then insert the cork and zinc rod, passing the glass 
tube through the hole prepared for it Push the cork 
gently down until its lower surface is nearly in contact 
with the h'quid. The air will thus be nearly all expelled, 
and the cell should be left in this condition for at least 
24 hours before sealing, which should be done as 
follows : — 

IMclt some marine glue until it is fin id cnou^^h to 
pour by its own wcii^ht, and pour it into the test-tube, 
above the cork, using suiiicicnt to cover completely the 
zinc and soldering. The glass tube conttiining the 
platinum wire .should project some way above the top of 
the marine 

The cell may be scaled in a more permanent manner 
bv coatini; the marine glue, when it is set, with a solution 
01 sodium silicate, and leaving it to harden. 

The cell thus setup maybe mounted in any desirable 
manner. I t is convenient to arrancre the mountinij s< > 
that the cell may be immersed in a watcr-bath up to the 
level of, say, the upper surface of the cork. Its tem- 
perature can tlic!! he determined more accurately than 
is possible when the cell is in air. 

In u-in^ the cell sudden variations of temperature 
should as far as possible be avoided. 

One advanta*;e which the Calomel cell has over the 
Clark's cell is that in the case of the Calomel cell there is 
a much smaller change in electromotive force with vary- 
ing temperature^ whereas in the case of the Clark's cell 
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the electromotive force of the cell decreases with tem- 
perature to a marked degree. On the other hand, varia- 
tion-, in the specific gravity of the zinc chloride solKtion 

grdt'.y [iiTcct the electromotive force of the l;i;:>iiic1 cell. 
The Vai lation of L-lectromotive force of the Cl.ii k s cell 
with temperature is shown in the tabic below. It is 
seen that a rise in temperature of one degree Centigrade 
reduces the electromotive force of the Clark's cell about 
S parts in io,ooo. In the case of the Calomel cell the 
correspond in ^4 variation would only be I part in 10,000. 

The temperature of the cell is best determined by 
placing it in water, and taking the temperature of the 
water after allowing a sufficient time for the cell to take 
the same temperature as the water. 

Table showing the Electromotive Force of a Clark's 
Standard Cell at Various Temperatures. 



Temperature of 
the Cell in 
Centicrade Degrees. 



7" 
8* 

if 
18^ 

< 
< 

as 



Klectromottve 
Fou e of the 
Cell in Volta. 

1*445 

1*444 

1 • 443 
1442 

1-441 
1-440 
1-438 
1*437 
1*436 

1*435 
1-434 

I '433 
1*432 

I '430 
1*428 

1-427 

1*426 

1*424 
J '423 

H 2 
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We shall refer to the use of these two cells as stan- 
dards of electromotive force presently. Voltaic cells or 
couples nray be joined up in various ways. They may 
be joined up in series, in which case the positive pole of 
one cell is joined to the negative pole of the next, and so 
on, forming what is called a battery, and in this case the 
electromotive force of each cell is added to that of the 
others, so that the electromotive force of the whole 
battery, if consisting of cells of the same kind, is equal 
to the electromotive force of one cell multiplied by the 
number of cells. Voltaic cells or couples may be abo 
joined up in parallel, in which case the whole of the 
positive poles are joined together and the whole of the 
ne<^ative poles are joined together; the electromotive force 
of 1:he batterv is then only equal to that of one single 
cell of the same kind. Galvanic cells may be joined up 
partly in series and partly in parallel, to suit various 

necessities. t t. j 

§4. Thermo-electric Currents.— It was discovered 

by Seebeck, in 1S21, that an electromotive force could 
^ be generated by heating at 

one junction of a metallic 
circuit composed of two or 
more metals. If, for instance, 
a ring is made which is com- 
posed half of antimony and 
half of bismuth, and if one 
_ ^"^ ^TT . » junction or place where the 

^"^•'^■^^S^^SX^ antimony touches the bis- 

muth is slightly heated, while 
the other junction is kept at the ordinary temperature of 
the air, an electric current is produced which circulates 
round the ring in such a direction that it passes /r^?;;/ the 
bismuth to the antimony across the heated junction. 
(See Fig. 23.) 

This discovery was completed by that of Gumming, 
who about the same time discovered another important 
fact, viz. that for every oair of metals there exists a 
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certain temperature called the neutral Umperaiure^ such 
that if the temperature of the hot junction is as far 
above the neutral temperature as the temperature of a 
cold juncdon is below the neutral temperature, then no 
current is produced in the circuit at all Thus, for in- 
stance, the neutral temperature of copper and iron is 
about 275"" C Hence, if a ring is made half of copper 
and half of iron, and if one junction of the copper and 
iron is kept at o^ C, or at the melting-point of ice, and 
the other junction is heated to 100° or at the boiling- 
point of water, a current is produced which goes from 
the copper to the iron across the heated junction. If, 
however, one junction is heated to 450° C., whilst the 
other junction is kept at 100° C, then, since the tempera- 
ture of the hot junction is 175^ above the neutr^il tem- 
perature, and the tempcralaic of the cold junction is 
175° below the neutral temperatuic, it is found that no 
electric current is produced in the circuit. This cur- 
rent, however, when produced, is called a thcnno-elcctric 
current. The two metals so used are called a thermo' 
eiectriC'Coupi'e, -^wiX the electromotive force which produces 
this current is called a thermo-electromotwe Joyce. Since 
the current so generated represents energy, it is clear 
that, in order to create a thermo-electric current, some 
energy must be transfunned, and the energy which is 
transformed is heat, which is absorbed in part at one 
junction of the two metals. 

Lord Kelvin discovered, in 1851, that, in addition to 
the absorption of heat at the hot junction, there was also 
an absorplio)i of heat taking place all aloiif^ the metals 
forming the therjiio-couple as a consequence of the differ- 
ence in temperature between adjacent points in the 
metals. In other words, the electromotive force set up 
in the circuit is not only produced at the junctions where 
the two different metals touch one another, but there is 
also an electromotive force existing in the body of the 
metals themselves forming the couple, at all points, 
owing to the difference in temperature betwen adjacent 
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points in the metals. Thus, for instance, in the case of a 

copper-iron thermo-couple, part of the total electromotive 
force is due to the fact that hot copper is thermo-electri- 

cally different from colder copper m the same manner that 
iron is thermo-elcctrically different from copper at the 

same temperature. 

In an unequally heated bar of copper there is at 
every point of the bar an internal electromotive force 
acting from the cooler part of the copper to the warmer 
part of the copper, and in an unequally heated bar of 
iron a similar electromotive force acting from hot iron to 
cold iron. Silver, zinc, cadmium and antimony resemble 
copper in this respect, whilst platinum and bismuth 
resemble iron. In lead, this internal electromotive force 
is zero. 

This last effect is known as the Thomson effect in the 
metals, whilst the transformation of energy taking place 



effect at the two junctions and the Thomson effect in the 
two separate metals. Pieces of two different metals 
may be joined up in such a way as to constitute what is 
called a t/iermo-electric battery, or thermo-pile. Thus, if a 
number of pieces of iron and German silver are joined 
together in a zigzag fashion alternately (see Fig. 24), and 
connected with a galvanometer, and if one set, say, the 
even junctions, are heated, whilst all the others, say the 
odd junctions, are cooled, then each thermo-electric 
couple will set up an electromotive force, and the elec* 




Fig. 24.^Bismuth- Antiiiiooy 
Thermopile. 



at the junctions where 
the different metals meet 
is called the Peltier effect. 
Hence the resultant or 
total electromotive force 
generated in a thermo- 
couple is partly Thomson 
electromotive force and 
partly Peltier electromo- 
tive force, and is the joint 
effect due to the Peltier 
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tromotive force of the whole batter>' or thermo-pile is 
equal to the sum of all the electromotive forces of the 
separate couples of which it is composed. 

A convenient arrangement of this kind, called a 
Gulcher tliLrmo-pile, is useful in the laboratory. It con- 
sists of a number of bars of nickel and of a certain alloy 
of antimony, these thermo-coiiplcs bcin^^ so arranged 
that one set of junctions are heated by a row of gas jets, 
whilst the others are kept cooled by the outside air. 
An instrument of this latter kind can be made to give 
a continuous electromotive force of 4 to 6 volts, as long 
as the gas jets are kept burning, and is very convenient 
to use for many purposes for which a small continuous 
electromotive force is useful. 

§ 5. Magneto-electrio CiUTeiitB.^Faraday discovered 
in 1831 a third method for producing electric currents, of 
greater practical importance than those discovered either 
by Volta or Seebeck. Faraday found that if a metallic 
circuit, say a copper ring, is placed in the neighbourhood 
of magnets or of conductors conveying electric currents 
in such a position that a magnetic flux passes through 
the rii^ or circuit, the lines of magnetic flux being 
linked through with it, and if the total amount of the 
magnetic flux passing through the ring is altered or in 
any way changed, either increased, decreased, reversed, 
or destroyed, then under these circumstances an electro- 
motive force is set up in the ring or circuit 

This electromotive force produces in the circuit of 
the ring an electric current if the circuit is complete. 
Any movement of the ring or any change of the mag- 
netic field causing the total flux passing through and 
linked with the ring to change in any way, creates in 
the ring this electromotive force, which Is called the 
indficed electranwtive force. By an elaborate series of 
experiments Faraday established that the electromotive 
force set up in the ring circuit is at any instant exactly 
proportional to the rate at which the mai^netic flux 
through llie ring is changing at that instant The 
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student can verify the general facts by taking a coil of 
wire consist! n^^ (say) of one hundred turns of insulated 
wire formed into a small ring three or four inches in 

diameter, and connecting this wire coil with the gal- 
vanometer already described. Let the rin*:^ coil then be 
slipped over the pole of a permanent maij^nct, and it will 
be found th;it on so doing the galvanometer makes a de- 
flection, indicating the presence of current in the coil. 
But if the coil is held steadily in any position near the 
magnet, then the galvanometer indicates no further 
current in the circuit Any movement, however, of the 
coil to or from the magnet is accompanied by the pro- 



s 




I^. 35> — Coil C moving to or 
from ft Mf^gnet Pole N, so thiit 
a Current U nduccd in it* 




Fig. 26. — Coil C moving to or 
from a Magnet Pole N, so that 
no Current is tadnoed in it. 



duction of an electric current in the coil, which lasts just 
as long as the motion lasts, always providing that that 
motion is of such a kind as to continually change 
the magnetic flux passing through the coil, Thus» for 
instance, if the coil is held with its plane perpendicular 
to the axis of the m^;net» but a long way from the 
magnet, and then moved suddenly close up to the pole 
of tiie magnet (as in Fig. 25), the result of this motion 
is to cause an inorease in the magnetic flux passing 
through the ring, and hence to create an induced electro- 
motive force in the ring. This electromotive force is 
greater when the ring is moved quickly than when it is 
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moved slowly. If, however, the ring coil is held edgeways 
towards the magnet, and moved up (as in Fig. 26) towards 
the magnet pole, this kind of motion does not change the 
magnetic flux passing through the coil ; because no lines 
of magnetic flux are linked or unlinked with the circuit 
of the coil, and hence under these conditions we find no 
current produced in the ring.* 

The student should experiment with a coil and a 
bar magnet, and convince himself diat there are certain 
motions of the ring which result in the production of 
electromotive force in the ring, and hence of an electric 
current ; and, on the other hand, there are certain other 
motions of the ring in the neighbourhood of the magnet 
which do not result in the production of an induced 
electromotive force in the coil circuit. In the chapter 
specially devoted to I'dcctroinagnctic Indiiclion we shall 
examine still more in detail this remarkable discovery, 
and show how it leads, in addition, to a practical way of 
measuring magnetic flux whether existing in the air or 
in an iron circuit completely closed, 

* It need luudly be said that neither here net elsewhere in this bock do 
the diagrams repment the relative sizes or distances of the apparatttt Ulns* 

trated. In the above experiments (Figs. 25 and 26) it would be necessary 
in practice to place the galvanometer a suiVictent distance from the xna|piet 
to prevent the needle b^ng directly influenced by the mai^iicu 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

§ I. The Magnetic Flux round an Eleotrio Cnmnt. 

Whatever may be the form given to an electric circuit 
or wire conveying an electric current, there is always for 
the same circuit a definite field of magnetic flux round 
that circuit when traversed by a current ; and it is ne- 
cessary to examine the character of the flux in various 
cases. The reader should construct, therefore, in the 
first place, a coil of wire of about No. 20 S.W.G. (Stan- 
dard Wire Gauge), havinix the lorm of a flat ring, prefer- 
ably of nearly scjuarc cro >s-section. 

In buyinc^ wire for experimental purposes in electrirn! work, 
the student should purchase double cotton covered copper wire of 
the necessary size. There are certain standard sizes of wire in 
use, the diameters of the bare wires lieing staled by nuiul\- rs, 
accordinj^ to the scale called the Standard Wire Gauge i^.Vs 
or the Birmingham Wire Gauge (B.VV.G.), but the sizes for 
very accurate work are best stated in mils^ one mil beinjy the 
one-thousandth part of an inch. The following tables (p. 107) 
give data for the sizes most in use in electrical work. 

The wire for electrical paiposes is sold insnkted with either 
cotton or silk. Double-cotton covered (d.cx.) copper wire is 
good enough for most purposes unless high insulation is re- 
quired, when the more expensive double-silk covered wite 
should be used. The wire should always be of that quality 
called high conductivity (H.C.) copper wire. 

The double-cotton covering adds about 10 mils to the thick- 
ness of the wire, and the double-silk covering adds about 
5 mils to the thickness. When a hank or bobbin of wire is 
purchased it should be first baked in the oven for an hour at a 
temi^erature rather above that of boiling water, and then boiled 
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Standard Wire Gauge. 





Diameter 




Diameter 




Diameter 


IMO. 


Diameter 


in inches. 


in inches. 


in inches. 


in inches. 


I 


300 


II 


110 


SX 


033 


31 


Olio 


2 


1170 


13 


104 


33 


O3o 


32 


• — — 0 
OIOo 


3 


•252 




'093 


23 


'034 


33 


*OTOO 


4 


•232 


14 


*o8o 


24 


'033 


34 


•0093 


5 




15 


•072 


25 


'020 


35 


•0084 


6 


•192 


16 


•064 


36 


'OI8 


36 


•0076 


7 


• 176 


17 


•056 


27 


•0164 


37 


*oo68 


8 


*i6o 


18 


'048 


38 


•0148 


38 


*oo6o 


9 


•144 


19 


•040 


29 


♦0136 


39 


•0052 


10 


*I28 


20 


•036 


30 


*OI34 


40 


'0048 



Table of Coi i lr Wire Gauges. Round liare Wire, 





Diameter of Wire in inches. 


B.W.G. Wire. 










Yards of Bare 


B.W.a Wire. 






of Wive 


Birminffluiin 
Wire Gsuge. 


Standard 


Wire which 


Resistance in 


Gtnge. 


>\ ire Gauge. 


make l lb. in. 


ohms per lb.* 




B.W.G. 


S.W.G. 


weight. 




10 


•134 


'138 


6*14 


■0109 


13 


*io9 


*xo4 


9*38 


•0349 


14 


•083 


*o8o 


xo*o 


•0741 


16 


•065 


'064 


26'x 


•1971 


xS 


•049 


'048 


47*9 


'6639 


20 


•03s 


•036 




2*095 


23 


'038 


*038 


131*1 


4-976 


34 


*033 


•022 


176-4 


9*009 


26 


*oi8 


•018 


305-5 


27*01 


38 


'0x4 


•0148 


430-8 


53 ■7« 


30 


•012 


•0124 


562-7 


91 •61 


32 


'009 


•0108 


765*9 




34 


•007 


•0092 


1 103 'O 

1767 -o 


35^*9 


36 


'004 


•0076 


903*5 



• The figures in the last two columns are taken from ihe London 
Eleotfic Wire Company's list Other published values differ a little from 
Iboee given above. 
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in white paraffin wax, to impregnate the cotton or silk, and pre- 
vent it from taking up moisture. To do this, procure a pound 
or two of pure white paraffin wax, and place it in a clean iron 
saucepan. Melt it carefully over the fire or a gas flame, and 
add a small lump or two of rosin. Then immerse the bobbin 
or coil of wire in this melted wax, and boil it until all bubbles 
cease to rise from the wire. Take care not to let the paraffin 
rise in temperature much above the temperature of boiling 
watc r, or so high as to smoke strongly. When the wire is im- 
])rLL;nated pull out the bobbin or coil with a bit of bent wire 
and let it cool. 

In making a flnt ring coil of wire, the best way is to cut out 
a circular piece oi wood, say of 4 inches in diameter, slightly 
conical, and J an inch thick. Screw on to each side of this 
disk a rather larger disk of thin wood or thick cardbuard. On 
this flat circular bobbin wind a coil of say fifty or one hundred 
turns of No. 20 cotton-covered copper wire, bringing the ends 
out through holes in the side disks* Then boil this coil, boards 
and all, as made, in paraffin wax, in a saucepan (which is best 
kept for the purpose), and when well boiled take it out and let 
it cool. When guite cold the side disks may be taken off and the 
coil of wire detached. The hard wax will cause the turns of 
wire to stick together, so that they retain the circular shape. 
The ring coil is then best preserved by winding it over with 
tape, which may be finally painted with shellac varnish. The 
inner and outer ends of the wire must be brought out throu^ 
the tape. In making a coil for experimental purposes always 
count the number of turns of wire, and mark it on the coil* 

Fix this flat coil between two pieces of thin board 
joined together but having nicks or cuts made in tliem 
to let the coil through (see Fig. 27). The coil must be 
so arranged that it is inclosed by the boards — half the 
coil being above and half below — and the centre of the 
coil on a level with the upper surface of the wood. The 
wood must then be neatly covered with white paper on 
its upper surface. Pass a rather strong current (four or 
five amperes at least) through a ring coil so arranged, 
and S|)rinklc fine steel filing's all over the pajjcr. Tap 
the board, and the filings will arrange themselves in a 
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series of curves, as shown in the figure. These filings 
delineate the lines of magnetic flux round the circular 
current. It will be seen 5iat the flux goes through the 
aperture of the coil and then divides and returns round 
the outside, thus completing its circuit. If a small ex- 
ploriii.; magnetic needle or pocket <:(>rnf)ass is held in 
various |)Ositions ne.ir tlic coil, il wiii be luund that the 
small magnetic needle places itself in every position 
along, or tafigent to, the line of magnetic flux ; and by 
following round a line of magnetic flux it w ill be seen 
to be linked with the wire of the electric circuit or axis 
of the electric current It is therefore commonly said 



Fig- 27.^Tlie dotted lines show the Direction of the Magnetic 

Flux roimrl a Circular Conductor conveyini: a Current ; thc 
lines being taken on a hoxixontal plane through Ike centre. 

that a current flowini:; In a circuit generates Hues of 
magnetic iiux round the circuit which are linked with 
that circuit 

It is, however, better to think of the wire as simply 
forming the circular axis round which there is a re- 
entrant magnetic flux, or circuit of magnetic flux. It 
will also be seen that in no place except just at the very 
centre of the coil are the lines of magnetic flux parallel 
and straight 

The reader should, in the next place, explore the 
form of the magnetic flux round a long coil or solenoid, 
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made as described on page 13. Take such a long 
bobbin, and cut a piece of stout card just wide enough 
to fit easily into the hole in bobbin and form a floor 
half-way across. Sprinkle this card with steel filings, 
and then insert it into the hole in the bobbin and pass 
a strong electric current through the wire. Tap the card, 
and then stop the current Withdraw the card gently 
and examine it, and it will be found that the steel filings 
are arranged (see Fig. 28) in a series of nearly straight 
3ines, but branching out a little near to the mouth of the 
iperture. This shows us that the magnetic flux in the 




F^.aS.— Lines of Magnetic Flux in the Interior of a loBg 
Solenoid delineated bjr Iron Filings. 

interior of such a long coil is in nearly parallel lines, and 
the magnetic flux is said to form a uniform magnetic field 
in the interior of the bobbin. By fitting a piece of card 
outside the bobbin as well, the student may succeed in 
delineating the form of the exterior field of the bobbin 
or long coil, and it will be found to be exactly similar to 
that of a bar magnet. Hence it is shown that such a 
long solenoid or bobbin of wire traversed by a current 
produces a magnetic field outside the coil which is en- 
tirely similar to that of a bar magnet of about the same 
general shape ; also that in the interior of the coil, at 
places not too near the mouth of the coil, it produces a 
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perfectly uniform magnetic field It can be shown that 
the magnetic flux density in the interior of the long coil 
is in absolute (CG.S.) units equal to times the pro- 
duct of the number of turns of the wire per centimetre 
length of the coil and the current in amperes flowing 
through the coil. A definition of the ampere as the 
practical unit of current will be given later. Hence, if a 
long coil has a length between the cheeks of one hundred 
centimetres, and has on it five hundred turns, the turns 
per centimetre len^^tli are 5. If, therefore, one ampere 
is passed throui:^h the wire (^f this coil, it will make in 
the interior a uniform magnetic flux density of 1^x5 
CG.S. units. This last product divided by 100 gives 
the flux density in microwehers per square centimetre.* 
A coil of this description is therefore useful in creating 
a slandard magnetic flttx. 

There is another way in which a practically uniform 
magnetic flux may be created. 

Let the reader prepare two such flat ring coils as 
described above, and fix them vertically on a board so 
that their planes are parallel to one another and their 
centres are separated by a distance equal to tin mean 
radius of each coil. On sending a current throu-li the 
two coils in the same direction, and placing a piece of 
cardboard in the plane of the centre and sprinklin^^ iron 
filings over it, it will be seeii that this arrangement of 
two parallel coils creates a vltv uiiiiorm magnetic field 
over a large space between the coils. 

Based on this fact, we can construct an instrument 
for the measurement of electric currents called a tangent 
galvanometer. 

§ 2. OonEtrucUon of a Tangent Oalvanometar. — 
A simple form of tangent galvanometer may be con* 

* As a practical hint let the student note that for such a long Solenoid 
the interior maj^neiic flux density is> given by the rule- 
Interior magnetic flux density 

ill BBtciowebcfB per fquaie 

centUDCtre 



)ss ampere tnnis per inch divided bj 
20a 
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structed in the following way. Let a wood-turoer turn 
out of hard wood (say beech or sycamore) two disks of 
wood with a bevelled edge. The disks may be 8 inches 
in diameter on the wider side and 7 inches in diameter 
on the narrower side. These disks must be fixed by three 
brass screws to square pieces of wood nine or ten inches 
square, with the wide side of the circular disks outwarda 
The result is to form a V-shaped groove between the 
round and square boards. In this groove is to be wound 
covered copper wire No. 18 S.W.G. size* Fill up each 
groove with five turns of wire to form one coil, and then 
put thirty-five turns of a separate coil over the first coil, 
and bring out the ends of each coil. Each board will 
then have on it two overlaid circular coils of wire, one 
of five turns and the other of thirty-five turns. These 
boards are then to be fixed by a middle board between 
them, exactly a radius apart This will make the inner 
surfaces of the circular disks about three inches apart 
The middle board must be placed at such a height that 
its upper surface is in the line of the centres of the round 
disks. The ends of the wire coils are then brousrht to 
terminals ; the ends of the two large coils being joined 
up so that they form one coil all wound one way, and 
the ends of the short coil being similarly joined and 
forming a separate circuit. In the centre of the middle 
board is then placed a circular card divided into degrees.* 
(See Fig. 29.) 

Across the top of the square side boards is placed a 
small bar of wood, through the centre of whicli is passed 
a pin, and from this pin a silk cocoon fibre can be sus- 
pended to carry a small magnet needle as an indicator 
of the direction of the field in the centre. This needle 
is best made by bending a piece of softened knitting- 
needle into a little horse-shoe half an inch long, and with 
the l^s a quarter of an inch apart After making this 

* Ctrdbotfd protmctors, or circles dMded into degrees, and tiso paper 

scales divided into centimetres and millimetres, can l>e obtained of Iltosit. 
J. J. Giiffia and Ca, of 22 Gankk btrect, CoYcnt Garden, London. 
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horsc-shoc, harden it again by heating red-hot and 
qucnchiiig in oil, and then magnetise it. Across the 
poles of this horse-shoe stick a fibre of glass 3 inches 
long as an indicator. Suspend this needle so that the 
pules nearly touch the surface of the divided card, 
and its indicating needle extends across the circular 
divided scale. It is then convenient to fix plates of 
window glass, cut the proper 
size, to the top and sides of 
the instrument so made, so 
as to prevent air currents 
disturbing the suspended 
needle. 

If an electric current is 
sent tlirough one of the two 
circuits it creates a magnetic 
flux or field in between the 
coils, the lines of which, in 
the central region, are paral- 
lel to one another and per- 
pendicular to the plane of 
the wire windings. If the in- sll liK 

stniment is set on the table ag.-Simpie TwcCoil 

with the plane of the coils Tangent Galvaoometer. 
parallel to the direction of the 

earth's magnetic (ield, or to the magnetic meridian, then 
when a current is passed through the coils there will be 
in the central region between the coils two superimposed 
magnetic fields or fluxes— one due to the earth, parallel 
to Sie coils, and one due to the currents in the coils^ per- 
pendicular to the coils. The resultant field or joint- 
eflTect^ therefore, is a field in an inclined position, and if 
the small suspended magnetic needle is placed in the 
centre of the coils, it sets itself in the direction of the 
resultant field. Since the resultant of two forces repre- 
sented by the sides of a rectangle is in the direction of 
the diagonal, we can depict the relation of the coil field, 
the earth's field, and the resultant field as follows. Let 

I 
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• the line O £ (see Fig. 30) represent in magnitude and 
direction the earth's magnetic horizontal field strength, 
or, which is numerically the same thing, the earth's 
magnetic horizontal fiux density, at the centre of the 
coil& Let O C represent the magnetic field due to the 
coils, and which is at right angles to the earth's field. 
Then O R represents the direction of the resultant field, 
and will represent the direction in which the galvano- 
meter needle will stand when placed at the centre of 
the coils. In a right angle triangle such as O E R the 
ratio of ihe length of the side E R to the side O E is 



can calculate O C. For it is obvious that in this case O C 
is equal to the product of () E and the tangent of the angle 
ROE. Hence, a tangent galvanometer is one in which 
the ma^rnetic 11 ux density due to a current in a coil at a 
certain assi:nied position is compared directly, as re- 
gards mai^iiitude, with a known standard mac^netic flux 
density at right angles to it, such as that of the earth, 
at the same place, by observing the deflection of a 
small magnetic needle in the resultant field, and thus 
obtaining the tangent of the angle of the deflection of 
the small needle, which number, multiplied by the num- 
ber denoting the strength of the earth's magnetic flux 
density, gives a number denoting on the same scale of 




Fig, 3a 



0 



called the tanii^cnt of the angle 
R O K, and since O C is equal 
to E R, the ratio of O C to O E 
is the tangent of the angle 
ROE. In the table of tan- 
gents (sec Appendix) the value 
of the tangents for every angle is 
given. Thus, for instance, the 
tangent of 45° is i. This means 
to say that if the angle R O E is 
45**, then E R is equal to O E, 
or the ra/io 0/ KR fo O E ? r 
untty. Hence, knowing the angle 
ROE and the value of O E, we 
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measurement the maj^jnetic flux density due to the coiis, 
both bein<j measured at the central region half-way 
between the coils. 

The current in the coils is proportional in strength to 
the magnetic flux density at any assigned or fixed point 
near the circuit. Hence such an instrument enables us 
to measure electric currents. The condition of success 
is that the instrument must obey the tangent law, and 
this is not the case unless the field due to the coils is 
perfectly uniform over a space larger than the length of 
the needle. Hence the indicating needle in a tangent 
galvanometer should always be short in length compared 
with the diameter of the coils, and at most not longer 
than one-tenth of the diameter of either coil. The needle 
of a tangent galvanometer may conveniently be made of 
a small horse-shoe magnet* with a long indicating needle 
formed of a glass fibre across the poles. 

§ 3. Definition of the Practical Unit of Current. 
One Ampefa. — We have not hitherto mentioned one 
important property of an electric current. If part of an 
electric circuit is composed of a liquid of certain kinds, 
it is found that this liquid is chemically decomposed 
when the current flows through it In a glass or other 
vessel place a little solution of sulphate of copper, made 
by pouring boiling water on the blue crystals and de- 
canting the dear solution. Scrape two lead plates, 
I inch wide and 6 inches long, quite clean and place 
them in the solution, near but not touching. Join to 
Uie lead plates the wires from a battery of three or 
four dry cells joined up in series, and let the arrange- 
ment stand a little while ; then lift out the lead plates 
and examine thent It will be found that one plate, 
viz. that connected with the negative pole, or zinc end 
of the battery, is covered with a thin film of metallic 
copper ; the other lead plate is merely slightly dis- 
coloured. 

This process of electrically decomposing a liquid 
is called Electrolysis, Any liquid which can be thus 

I 2 
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decomposed is called an EUctrolyte. The elements or 
bodies into which an electroijrte is separated are called 
the lons^ and the plates or wires which are put into the 
electrol3rte and against or on which the Ions are libe- 
rated are called the Electrodes. The electrode by which 
the current enters the electrolyte is called the Positive 
Electrode, or Anodes and the electrode by which it leaves 
the electrolyte is called the Negative Electrode, or Cathode. 
The vessel in which the experiment is done is called an 
Electrolytic Cell. These terms were invented by Faraday. 
It is not every liquid which is an electrolyte. For instance, 
paraffin oil is not an electrolyte, but salt water is an 
electrolyte. Dilute sulphuric acid is also an electrolyte, 
and the ions liberated from it are oxygen and hydrogen. 

Soltltions of metallic salts in water, such as nitrate of 
silver, sulphate oi copper, or chloride of zinc, are electro- 
lytes, and water acidulated with any acid is also an 
electrolyte. 

Faraday discovered by laborious experiments that 
the passage of a given quantity of electricity thn nr^h an 
electrolyte is always accompanied by the decomposition 
of a constant corresponding mass of that electroK tc, and 
that, in fact, without this decomposition the current can- 
not pass at all. Moreover, he found that if the same 
current is passed successively through two or more elec* 
troJytic cells in scries having in them different electro- 
lytes, the amount of electrolyte decomposed in each cell 
bears a definite relation to the chemical equivalents or 
chemical combining proportions of the ions composing^ 
the electrolytes. 

The weight in grammes of any ion or body deposited 
at an electrode in one second by a unit current is called 
the Electrochemktd Equivalent of that body. Great 
labour has been expended in determining the relative 
proportions by weight in which such bodies as silver, 
copper, zinc and hydrogen are liberated or deposited by 
a constant known current per unit of time. 

It has been shown both by Faraday and by others 
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that the mass of any given ion deposited is exactly 
proportional to the product of the current strength, and 
to the time during which it has flowed. In other words* 
a given quantity of electricity passing through an elec* 
trolyte always deposits on the electrodes a definite cor* 
responding mass of the ions. The ion which appears 
against or is deposited on the positive electrode^ or elec- 
trode in connection with the positive pole of the battery, 
is called the Electronegative im. 

The other ion is called the Electropositive ion. 
Hydr<^en and the metals are electropositive ions, and» 
so to speak, move toith the current through the electro- 
lytic cell. Oxygen and salt radicles are electronegative 
ions, and move against the current through the elec- 
trolyte. 

The law of I ill nday may be stated by saying that 
the deposition of a. unit mass of an\' L;iven ion against 
an electrode always requires the passage of llie same 
quantity of electricity through the electrolyte. This 
at unce provides a means of defining and measuring a 
current, and accordingly a unit of electric current has 
been selected which is called One Ampere^ and which is 
legally defined as follows : — 

The ampere is tiie name of an unvarying electric cur- 
rent 'vhichy ivkt n passed througJi a solution of nitrate of 
silver in water made according to a certain specification, 
deposits silver at t/ie rate of •0OUI8 of a gramme per 
second. 

The above is the Board of Trade clL'flnition of an 
ampere as ordered by a resolution of the Queen in 
Council in 1894, 

If a current of one ampere flows for one hour through 
an electrolyte, the quantity of electricity which has 
passed is said to be one ampere-hour. It is easily seen 
that the ampere-hour of quantity would deposit 4*025 
grammes of silver. Since there are 3600 seconds in one 
hour, and 3600 X '001 118 a 4*025. 

The quantity of electricity which is conveyed past 
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an)' section of the circuit by one ampere per second is 
called a coulomb. Hence 3600 coulombs arc cc^ual to 
Ofic aynperc-hour. 

Elcctroclicmical equivalents may therefore be stated 
per coulomb or ptr ainpcrc-hour, and these electro- 
chemical equivalents are the weights in grammes of the 
ions liberated or deposited by the above quantities of 
electricity. 

The following is a table of the electrochemical equi- 
valents of many ordinary elements ; — 





Electrochemical Eqnivileats 


loos. 


in Grammes. 








Per Coulomb. 


Per Ampm-bonr. 


Hydrogen .... 


•000010338 


•03738 


Potassium . • • . 


•0004539 


1*45950 


Sodiuiii • • • . 


-00023S73 


•85942 


Aluminium . • • . 


•00009449 


•34016 


Magnesium . • • • 


•00012430 


•44748 


Gold 


•0006791 1 


2 • 44480 


Silver 


*ooiii8oo 


4*02500 


Copper (from cupric salts) . 


•00032709 


!• 17700 


,1 (from cuprous salts) . 


•00065418 


a '35400 


Mercuiy • • • • 


'00103740 


3*73450 


Iron (from ferric salts) . 


•00019356 


•69681 


„ (from ferrous salts) 


•00029034 


I '04521 


Nickel • • • • 


•00030425 


X '09530 


Zinc • • • • • 


' 00033696 


X •21330 


Lead 


•00107160 


3-85780 


Oxygen . • • • 


' 00008286 


•29829 



Having these data before us, the process of measuring 
an electric current in amperes by means of electrolysis 
is as follows : — 

A saturated solution of sulphate of copper is placed 
in a glass vessel. This solution is made by pouring 
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boiiiDg water on the crushed blue crystals of the sulphate 
of copper, and after stirring well and allowing it to stand, 
filtering off the cold solution. It is found desirable to 
add alxmt 5 per cent, or one-twentieth part by volume, 
of strong sulphuric acid to this liquid. Two copper 
plates are then made chemically clean, which is done by 
immersing them in strong nitric acid| and letting the 
acid boil violently upon them. 

This operation should be carried out in the open air or in a 
fume cupboard, as the red nitrous fumes which come off arc 
very poisonous. I'hc copper plates should be allowed to lie ;;i 
the acid until, when picked out by a bent wire, they present a 
perfecdy clean, bright, lustrous salmon-coloured appearance all 
over, and have no brown spots or patches anywhere. They 
sfaoidd then be dropped into a laree jug of cold water. 

These plates having been chemically deaned are then 
washed, dried and weighed.* 

They are then placed in the sulphate of copper solu- 
tion and supported 50 as to be about half an inch apart, 
and nearly all immersed in the liquid. If a constant 
steady electric current is passed through this electrolytic 
cell, one of the copper plates will gain in weight by the 
deposition of copper upon it, and one will lose in wcit^ht 
by copper being taken off it. If the time duririL^ which 
the current passes is noted by a gcxl \\';itch, and if the 
current is kept constant in stren;^th during that time, 
and if at the end of the period the gain in weight of the 
negative electrode is noted, we can at once determine the 
strength of the current in amperes. To do this, divide 
the gain of weight of the plate measured in grammes 
fay the number of seconds during which the experiment 
has lasted and by the number *OCX>32709, which is the 
electrochemical equivalent of copper per ampere per 
second. The result is the mean value of the current in 
amperes. 

• For fuller particulars as to the precautions to be observed in carryinij 
OBt tbis expefiment Uie reader should consult the aQthor*s *£leGtric«i 
Ltboiatorf Notes and Forms,' No. 34 Advanocd Series. 
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The reader who has, in accordance with the foregoing 
instructions, made a tangent galvanometer, should then 
proceed to calibrate this gidvawmeter, that is to say, find 
out the deflection the needle makes when a current of 

one ampere is passed through the coils. 

To do thisi he should join up the tangent galvano- 
meter and a copper electrolytic cell made as above 
described, and send the same current through both« 
adjusting the current to give a deflection of about 45^ 
on the galvanometer scale. Then dry and weigh both 
copper plates, and with.a good watch at hand start the 
current at a noted instant Keep the current constant 
for four or Ave hours by slightly moving the copper 
plates to or from each other during that period. At the 
end of the experiment again dry, and weigh the plates 
on a delicate chemical balance, and from the gain in 
weight of the negative electrode and the known time of 
the experiment determine the mean value of the current 
in amperes. The constant of the galvanometer is the num- 
ber by which the tangent of the angle of deflection of the 
needle must be multiplied to give the value of the current 
throuc^h the coils in amperes. Hence, leaving observed the 
defection due to a know^n current, wc can calcuhite this 
cons Ian I hy di\ iding the value of the current in amperes 
by the tanLyciit of the obser\'ed deflection, and always 
thereafter determine from any other obsei'vcd dcilection 
of the needle the value of the current in amperes it repre- 
sents. If the reader has access to a good ammeter or 
instrument already calibrated to read direct in amperes^ 
he will find it to be an instructive experiment to pass 
a number of different currents, measured in amperes, 
throup^h the two-coil tangent galvanometer already de- 
scribed, and observe the deflections of the needle so pro- 
duced. If he then compares the tangents of the angles 
of these deflections with the value of the known currents, 
it will be found that they are strictly proportional, over 
a range at least from 0° to 70^ deflection. 

This would not be the case if the tangent galvano* 
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meter were made with a single coil» as b usually the 
case with most shop instruments, and with a needle not 
very small in length compared with the diameter of the 
coils. 

§ 4. Praotioal Bleotrio Uxiito. — ^We have already 
seen that to produce a current in a circuit an active 
cause called Electromotive Force must be present, and we 
have described the construction of a voltaic cell called a 
calomel standard cell, the electromotive force of which 
when not sending a current, or but a feeble one, is taken 
as a standard of comparison. The Helmholtz or calomel 
cell may be adjusted so as to have an electromotive force 
which is exactly equal to that called one volt. The 
electromotive force oi a Clark standard cell is 1*434 
volts at is'' C. 

By the term Resisiaiue of an electric circuit is meant 
thai ([u cility of it, in virtue of which it prevents the 
creaticii ut mure than a certain current in it by a g^iven 
electromotive force, and it is f<JuiKl that this depends 
upon the form of the circuit, and upon the material of 
which it is made. 

The electrical quality of the material of which the 
circuit consists, which determines in this respect the re- 
sistance of a standard form of it, is called its resistivity. 
The resistivity (p) is defined as the resistance of one cubic 
centimetre of the substance to conduction across opposed 
faces of the cube. Hence it follows that in the case of a 
uniform wire of cross section S square centimetres and 
length L CLiiti metres, the resistance R in the sclcctud 
units is obtained by multiplying p by h and dividing 
the product by S. 

For the practical measurement of resistance we must 
select a standard substance, whose resistivity shall be 
the standard of comparison, and for this purpose pure 
mercury is chosen. The mercury is put into a tube of 
known form and length, and the unit of resistance is 
defined to be the resistance of a column of pure mercury 
at o*^ C, the length of which is 106*3 cross 
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section one square millimetre. It is found best tc define 
the section by means of the weight of merciiy, and 
accordingly the Board of Trade definition of a unit of 
resistance is as follows : — 

// is tks resistance at the melting-point of ice of a 
column of pure mercury 106*3 om/ weighing 

14*4521 grammes, and of constant crois sectiott. This 
resistance being the resistance to an unvarying electric 
current. 

The above unit of resistance b called one Ohm. As 
a matter of practical convenience it is customary to use, 
as a working standard of resistance; a copy made in 
metallic wire of the above mercury unit of exactly equal 
resistance, and this b called a Standard Ohm CM. 
The resistivity of a substance is, therefore, the resist- 
ance of one cubic centimetre across opposed faces of 
the cube, measured in ohms or microhms. 

The Board of Trade has also defined the unit of 
electromotive force, called one Volt^ as follows : — 

Tiic unvarying cleciromotive force ivJiicli crcatts in 
a ii)'cnit iiaving a resistance equal to one ohm, an ////- 
varying cui rent of one ampere is called one volt. The 
ampere^ the ohm and the voU arc the three fundamental 
practical units of electrical measurement. 

As regards the derivntion of these names, the student 
must notice that the custom has arisen of calling]; the pmrtical 
units of electrical measurements by names abbreviated from 
those of celel) rated men. We have a similar usap^e in com- 
mon life in which objects much in common use, such as a cab, 
carriage, hand-bag or cloak, art nicknamed after either their 
inventor or some ilhistnous person, and called a //ansom^ a 
Victoria^ a Gladstone^ 01 a Macintosh, Ihe pracLiuil electrical 
units are as follows : — • 

The imit of cunent is called an ampere^ after Marie Andr^ 
Ampbe. The unit of resistance is called an ohm^ after Geoige 
Simon Ohm. The unit of electromotive force is called a voU^ 
after Alessandro Volta. The unit of quantity is called a em^mh^ 
after Charles Augustin Coulomb. The unit of capacity is called 
a farad^ after Michael Famday. The unit of magnedc flux is 
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called a w^er^ after Wilhelm Weber. The unit of inductance 
b called a henry, after Joseph Henry. The unit of power is 
called a watt, after James Watt ; and the unit of work or entrgy 
is called a JouU^ after James Frescot Joule. 

The following is the legal definition of the Ohm, 
Ampere and Yolt»as fixed by the authority of the Queen 
in Council 

At the Court at Osbome House, Isle of Wight, 
llic 23rd day of August, 1S94.* 

Friseni^ The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty 

IN Council. 

Whereas by " The Weights and Measures Act» iSSg^" it is 
among other things enacted that the Board of Trade shall from 
time to time cause such new denominations of standards for 

the measurement of electricity as appear to them to be required 
for use in trade to be made and duly verified ; 

And whereas it has been made to appear to the Board of 
Trade that new denominations of standards are required for use 
in trade based upon the folioi^ing units of electrical measure- 
ment, viz. : — 

I, The Ohm, which has the value of 10^ in terms of the 
centimetre and the second of time, and is repre- 
sented by the resistance offered to an unvarying 
electric current by a column of mercury at the tem- 
perature of melting ice 14-4521 grammes in mass 
of a constant cross-sectiunal area, and oi a length of 
106 "3 centiiacues.f 

a* The Ampere, which has the value xV ^ terms of the 
centimetre, the gramme and the second of time, and 
which is represented by the unvarying electric cur- 
rent which, when passed through a solution of nitrate 
of silver in water, in accordance with the specifica- 

• From the 'London Gazette,* Friday, Au<:;iist 24, l?94- 
f Previotisly to this official definition of Uie Ohm, resistances were mea- 
sured in terms of a ixnit called the British AstmaUm Unit (B.A.U.), and 
the rdatkii between the B.A.U. and the Ohm as defined above is— > 

tB.A.U. s *9866ohin. 
1 ohm B 1*01359 B.A.U* 
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tion appended hereto, and marked A, deposits silver 

at the rate of o'ooitiS of a gramme per second. 
3. The Volt, which has the value 10* in terms of the 
centimetre, the gramme and the second of time, 
being the electrical pressure that if steadily applied 

to a conductor whose resistance is one ohm, will 
produce a current of one ampere, and which is re- 
presented hv 0*6974 (t-JxJ) of the electrical pressure 
at a tem])erature of 15^ C, between the poles of the 
voltaic cell, known as Clark's cell, set up in accord- 
ance with the specification appended hereto, and 
marked B. 

And whereas they have caused the said new denominations 
of standards to be made and duly verified ; 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, by virtUL- of the power vested 
;ii llcr by the said Act, by and with tlic advice of Her Privy 
Council, is pleased to approve the several denominations of 
standards set forth in the schedule hereto, as new denominations 
of standards for electrical measurement 

The Board of Trade specification for obtaining by 
the electrolysis of a silver salt the value of a current 
in amperes is as follows : — 

In the following specification the term silver voltameter 
means the arrangement of apparatus by means of which an 
electric current is passed through a solution of nitrate of silver 
in water. The silver voltameter measures the total electrical 
quantity which has passed during the time of the experiment, 
and by notinc: this time the time average of the current, or if 
the current iios been kept constant, the current itself, can be 
deduced. 

In employing the silver voltameter to measure currents of 
about one ampere the following anangements should be ad- 
opted The cathode on which the silver is to be deposited 
should take the form of a platinum bowl not less than 10 cm. 
m diameter, and from 4 cm. to 5 cm. in depth. 

The anode should be a plate of pure silver some 30 sq. cnu 
in area and a mm. or 3 mm. in thickness. 

This is supported horizontally in the liquid near the top of 
the solution by a platinum wire passed through holes in the plate 
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at opposite comers. To prevent the disint^ated silver which 
is formed on the anode from falling on to the cathode, the anode 
should be wrapped round with pure filter paper, secured at the 
back with sealing wax. 

The liquid should consist of a neutral solution of pure silver 
nitrate, containing about 15 parts by weight of the nitrate to 
85 parts of water. 

The resistance of the voltameter c hani'es somcwiiat as the 
current passes. To prevent these chani.'<'s having too great aa 
effect on the current, some resistance Ijtsides that of the volta- 
meter should be inserted in the circuit. The total metallic 
resistance of the circuit should not be less than 10 ohms. 

MeiM 0/ making a Measurmeni. 

The platinum bowl is washed with nitric acid and distilled 
water, dried by heat, and then left to cool in a desiccator* 
When thoroughly dry it is weighed carefully. 

It is nearly filled with the solution, and connected to the 
rest of the circuit by being placed on a clean copper support to 
which a binding screw is attached. This copper support must 
be insulated. 

The anode is then immersed in the solution, so as to be 
well covered by it, and supported in that position; theconnec* 
ttons to the rest of the circuit are then made. 

Contact is made at the key, noting the time of contact. 
The current is allowed to pass for not less than half-an-hour, 
and the time at which contact is broken is observed. Care 
must be taken that the clock used is keeping correct time 
during this interval. 

The solution is now removed from the bowl, and the deposit 
is washed with distilled water, and left to soak for at least six 
hours. It is then rinsed successively with distilled water and 
absolute alcohol, and dried in a hot-air bath at a temperature of 
about 1 60^ C. After cooling in a desiccator it is weighed again. 
The gain in weight gives the silver deposited 

To find the current in amperes, this weight, expressed in 
grammes, must be divided by the number of seconds during 
which the current has been passed, and by o'ooiri8. 

The result will be the time-average of the current, if during 
tfie interval the current has varied. 

In determining by this method the constant of an instni- 
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ment, the current should be kept as nearly constant as po^ble^ 
and the readings of the instrument observed at frequent inter- 
vals of time. These observations give a curve from which the 
reading corresponding to the mean current (time-average of the 
current) can be found. The current, as calculated by the volta* 
meter, corresponds to this reading. 

It is found by experiment that the resistivity of bodies 

is very much affected by their temperature. In the 
cases of all pure metals the resistivity is increased by 

hcalinL^ them, and diminished by cooling" them, and if 
they could be cooled to the temperature —273^ C. called 
the absolute zero of ti inijcr.iluic, whicli is 273 dc^^rccs 
centigrade behnu the incllinL^^-point of ice, they would have 
no resistivity at all. In the case of alloys of metals, 
change of temperature has not nearly so great an effect 
and in some alloys, for certain ranges of temperature the 
resistivity decreases instead of increasing as they are 
heated. In the case of carbon and some other bodies, 
particularly also in the case of electrolytes, the effect 
of heating them is to decrease their resistivity. The per- 
centage change in resistivity produced by heating a body 
one degree centigrade in temperature is called its tempera- 
t lire coefficient^ 2i\\d is expressed as a percentage reckoned 
on its resistivity at C. Thus, the mean temperature 
coefficient of pure metals bctiveen & C. and 100'' C. is 
0'4 jHT cent, per degree centigrade. It has been f*Hmd 
by careful experiments that ^\'hcn [Mdpcr C( rrcction is 
made for the change in temperature ol a nujt.illic electric 
circuit by the passage of a current through it, the re- 
sistivity of the material is the same whether the current 
through it is large or small. This is a very important 
fact, because it points to a great difference between the 
relation of magnetic reluctivity to magnetic Rux density 
in magnetic circuits made wholly or partly of iron, and 
the relation of electric resistivity to electric current in 
electric circuits made of metals. The magnetic re- 
luctivity of the iron is not independent of the magnetic 
flux density in it, but the electric resistivity is indepen- 
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dent of the current strength in the electric circuit, i>ro- 
vided the necessary temperature correction is made. 
The following tables* give the resistivity of most 



Table showing the Electrical Resistiyity op Pure 

Annealed Metals. 







Mean 




Resistmty in 


Percente*^ 


HetaL 


Microhms p>er 


TcmperatiTc 


cubic centimetre 


L oemcieti 






aod iogP C. 


Silver . • • • • 


1-468 


•400 


Copper • • • • 


1-561 


•428 


Gold . . . , , 


2*197 


•377 


Aluminium . • • • 


2*665 


•435 


Magnesium. • • • 


4-355 


•381 


Zinc 


5-751 


•406 


Iron ..... 


9*065 


•625 


Cadmium .... 


10 • 


•419 


Palladium .... 


10-219 


•354 


Platinum .... 


10-917 


•367 


Nickel • • • • 


12-323 


•622 


Tm . . . . . 


13-048 


•440 


Thallium • . « . 


17-633 


•398 





20*380 


•411 


Mercury • • • • 


94-070 


'339 


Bismuth • • • • 


108*000 


■ 9 



♦ From experiments by ProfcK>ors f ieming and Dewar, PhiL Mag., 
Sept 1S93, p. 271. 

t From the determinations made by Professors Fleminier and Dewar. 

X The re^i^^tance of a column of pure mercury IOC centimetres long and 
I square miUimetre iu cross section, taken at o" C., is equal to '9407 ohm. 
The above resistance is called a SUnuns Unit, Taking a column oi mer- 
cury one square millimetre in aectkm at C, the following is the length 
of the colnmn for various units of resistance 
One ohm = 106*3 cm. 

One British Association unit (B.A.U.) = 104*87 cm. 
One Siemens nnit s 100 cm. 
One Siemens nnit a; *9535 B.il*U. 
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Tabls showing the Resistivity of Certain Alloys. 



AUov. 


(ZAmnnsdt inn 


Resistivity 

in Micronms 

centimetre at 


Percent. 

b 

Temperature 
Coefficient 
between 0° C. 
ana xoo^ i«* 


Alumintum-copper 


94 : 6 


2 "904 


-381 


Aluminium-silver • 


94 : 6 


4-641 


-238 


(jold-silver . 


90 : 10 


6*280 


•124 


Copper-aluminium * 


97 : 3 


8-847 


•089 


Platinum-rhodium 


90 : 10 


21' 142 


•143 


Nickel-iron • 


95 : 5 


a9*452 


*20I 


German silver . . 


Cu:,Zn^Ni, 


29*982 


*027 


Platinum-iridium • 


Pt«Ir 


30 '896 


*o82 


Platinum-silver • • 


I : a 




*024 


Platinoid • • • 




4i'73i 


•031 


Manganin . 


• • 


46-678 


-GO 


Iron-manganese . • 


38 : 13 


67 * 148 


- 127 


Hadiield's Resista • 


• • 


76-468 


*IIO 



ordinary pure metals and many alloys, expressed in 
microhms per cubic centimetre. This number is the 
resistance in millionths of an ohm of a cubic centimetre 
of the substance to conduction across opposed faces. 
The same tables ^ive the teniperaiiire coefficit jit of the 
iiiatLrial, viz. the mean percentage change in resistance 
per degree centigrade. 

The resistivity at any temperature f C. can be cal- 
culated by adding to the resistivity at 0° C, as given in 
the tables, an amount numerically equal to the product 
of the resistivity at o"^ C, the rise in temperature f^^ and 
the mean percentage temperature coefficient, as given in 
the table above, divided by loa Thus the resistivi^ of 
copper at loo^ .C. is equal to 

1-561 -I- 1*561 X 100° X = 2 229. 

100 
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The above tables show that, with the exception of 
iron and nickel, the temperature-coefficients of pure 
metals are not ver)' different, and are approximately equal 
to 0'4 per cent, per degree centigrade. As regards alloys 
there is no uniformity, and it is possible to form alloys 
which even have a negative temperature-coefficient y that 
is, which decrease in their resistance when heated within 
certain limits. 

There are certain man^^ancse copper and nickel 
alloys whicri, within certain ranges of temperature, thus 
have a negative temperature-coefficient : that is to say, 
the resistivity decreases or conductivity increases, with 
rise of temperature. In the case of carbon and electro- 
lytes generally the same is also the case, and hence, by 
combining in series a suitable carbon and metallic re- 
sistance, it Is possible to make a compound circuit which 
does not change its resistance at all within certain limits 
when heated or cooled. 

The resisdvity of copper wire is generally referred to a 
standard called MaUMissefis Skmdard* Matthiessen measured 
the resistance of a hard-drawn copper wire one metre long and 
weighing one gramme, and found that this Metre-Gramme of 
hard copper at 0° C. had a resistance of '1450 ohm. This is 
called Mattbiessen's standard. In converting it into volume 
lesistivity, or resistance per cubic centimetre, he took the 
specific gravity of hard copper as 8 • 89 ; and hence the above 
value for the metre-gramme resistivity leads to the value 1626 
C.G.S. units as the resistivity per cubic rt ntimctre of hard cop- 
per wire, or i • 630 microhms per cubic rr: 1 iimetre. Matthiessen 
also found that the resistance of a wire of pure soft copper at 
C. one metre long and we itching one gramme was • 1417 ohm. 
The spe( itic gravity he tuuk as 8' 91, and hence the resistivity 
of soft copper per cubic centimetre was 1594 C.G.S. units, 
or 1*594 loiuiis per cubic centimetre. These num])ers are 
not quite ihc sanic as those given on the authority of Flcciuing 
Jenkin, by whom the resistivity of hard copper is given as 1620 
C.G.S. units, and that of soft copper as 1584. 

The ratio of the leastivity of hard or miannealed copper to 

K 
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that of soft or annealed copper is given by Matthiessen as 
1*0226 to I. 

The values which should be taken as deduced from Mat- 
thiessen's experiments with hard-drawn copper wire, and which 
are properly called Matthiessen*s standards, are as follows : — 

The resistivity of hard or unannealed copper wire of specific 
gravity 8*89 taken at o'' C. is 1626 C.G.S. units» or i'626 

microhms per cubic centimetre. 

The resistivity of soft or annealed pure copper of specific 
gravity' 8-91 taken at 0° C. is 1594 C.G.S. units, or 1*594 

microl. v; ])er cubic centimetre. 

At the present time soft annealed copper wire can be ob- 
tained with a resistivity of 1560 at o"^ C, which is between 2 and 
3 per cent, lower than Matthiesscn's value. 

The specific pjravity of pure copper may be taken as 8*9 for 
all practical [)urj)oses. The resistance of the metre-gramme of 
unannealed or hard cop|)er as '1450 ohm at o"^ C., and the 
resistance of the meire-graaune of suit annealed copper at 0° C. 
as * 1420 ohm. 

§ 5. Ohm's Law. — We have then to consider more 
in detail the relation of the quantities above mentioned. 

If a uniform unvarying electromotive force (produced 
say by a voltaic cell or battery) is allowed to act in an 
electric circuit, cunsistini^ of a metallic wire of uniform 
section, it produces in it a constant electric current. 

If any two points on this electric circuit are selected 
and joined together by a very lon^ and thin wire, this 
constitutes what 1*=; called a Shunt Circuit on these 
points. This shunt wire can be of such a nature, that 
when connected it makes very little chan-rc in the 
current flowing in the original circuit between these 
selected points, and for this purpose tlie slnjiit must 
have large resistance. The current flowing in this shunt 
wire can be detected by placing in the circuit of the 
shunt a sensitive mirror galvanometer, and the current 
so measured is called the Shunt Current, It is possible 
then to insert in the shunt circuit another electromotive 
force which shall oppose the tendency of the iirst to 
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produce a shunt current, and shall reduce thi^ shunt 
current to zero. When this is the case, the electro- 
motive force introduced into the shunt circuit is a 
measure of the difference of potential between the 
points selected on the original circuit. This potential 
difference (PD.) between the points is, therefore, 
measured by the electromotive force reckoned in volts, 
which must be introduced into a shunt circuit of large 
resistance joining them, to just prevent the flow of any 
current through the shunt* Hence potential difference 
is measured in volts, just as is electromotive force. 

The student must, however, notice that there is a 
physical difference between electromotive force (E.M.F.) 
and difference of potential (P.D.) There is as much dis^ 
tinction between these quantities as between the water^* 
moving force of a pump and the mere difference of level 
between neighbouring points on a river. Instead of the 
phrase difference of potential we have also in use the 
equivalent terms faU of potential^ or fcUl in volts^ or 
voltage, to express the same idea. There may be a 
difTerence of potential between two points on an electric 
circuity whilst at the same time there is no electromotive 
force in that portion of the circuit We can« however, 
always measure the difference of potential between two 
points on a circuit, by measuring the electromotive force 
in volts which has to be inserted in a high resistance 
shunt circuit joining those two points, in order that no 
currents may flow through the shunt. It is to be 
noted that the current in a conductor is always from 
the place of higher potential ta the place of lower 
potential, and in this connection the student may think 
of potential just as if it were pressure in a fluid in motion 
in a pipe. 

If any conductor has produced in it steady uni- 
directional cm rents of different values, and if the 

corresponding electromotive forces in this circuit or 
potential differences between tluj ends of this conductor 
are measured, then tlic rclatiun between these measured 

K 2 
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values can be stated by a rule first given by Dr. G. S. 
Ohm, in 1827, and licncc called after his name Ohm's 
LulC. This law iw^iy be expressed as follows : — 

If in any circuit there is a steady unidirectional 
electromotive force producing a corresponding steady 
unidirectional current^ then, if the electromotive force 
changes in value, the current changes in the same ratio, 
provided titer e is no alteration in tlie temperature of the 
circuit. 

The constant numerical ratio of the magnitudes of 
the electromotive force and current is the numerical value 
of the resistance of the circuit. Hence Ohm's law may 
be expressed symbolically thus : — 

Voltacxc ^ * V 

— ^ s a constant^ ox-pr ^ const. 
Current C 

Ohm's law applies not only to the circuit as a whole, 
but to each part of the circuit, when that portion does 
not contain a source of electromotive force. 

It is then stated as follows : — 

If in any conductor foiDiuig part of a circuit there 
is a steady unidirectional electric currtiit, and a steady 
unidirectional difference of potential betueecn the ends of 
that conductor, then if the difference of potential changes 
in value, the curreiit changes in the same ratio, pro- 
vided tliere is no alteration in tJie temperature of t/te 
conductor. 

The constant numerical ratio of the values of the 
terminal potential difference and the current is the 
numerical value of the resistance of that portion of the 
circuit or conductor. 

If the current is measured in amperes, and the electro- 
motive force or difference of potential measured in volts, 
the resistance of the circuit or conductor will be mea- 
sured in ohms. 

We have, therefore, the followincc statement r^ardiog 
steady unidirectional current flow in circuits \— 
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i4^r^it *V. W/e resistance of 



the circuit reckoned 



Tlie current m tlu circuit [ I ^ (^ms. 
in amperes, 
or 

The difference of potentials\ 

between t/te ends of the em- 1 , tl ^ ' ^ ^ ^t. 

ducu,r nuasured in volU = ^tS^T^ f 

^. ^ « T f I eonductor tn ohms. 

The current tn the cauduC' I 

tor in amperes ] 

Ohm's law is not a mere truism. It is a physical 
fact, of great importance, that in the case of steady uni^ 
directional current flow in conductors, the electromotive 
force or, as the case may be, the terminal potential dif- 
ference varies in exact proportion to the current, as loni^ 
as the conductor remains the same, and at the same 
temperature. It also gives us a definition of what is 
meant b)' equality in rest stance between conductors 
made of different materials. Conductors are said to 
have the same or equal resistance if the numerical value 
of the ratio between the currents in them to the corre- 
sponding terminal potential differences is the same. 
Heace, if one volt terminal potential difference corre- 
sponds to 10 amperes of current, conductors in which 
this occurs have the same resistance. 

The student may be assisted in remembering these 
relations between electromotive force, current and resist- 
ance, by fixing in his mind the letters C, in the 
following positions 

E 

CR' 

Cover over with the finger any letter, say C (current), 

and the position of the remaining letters /— J denotes 

that the numerical value of the current is equal to that 
of the electromotive force divided by that of the re- 
sistance. 
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In the same way it is seen that electromotive force 
(E) is equal to the product (C R) of current and resist- 
ance. The rule may be stated in ohms (O), amperes 
(A)| and volts (V) by the symbol 

V 

AO* 

which is used in the same way. 




Fig. 31.— Potentiometer Appanttns for Experimental Proof of 
Ohm's Law. G, Mirror galvanometer ; T, Tatigent gal* 
vanometer ; W.b., Working battery ; C^, Clark cell. 



In order to investigate experimentally the relation 
between the fundamental quantities, current, potential 
difference, and resistance, the student should construct 
the following piece of apparatus : — 

On a hard straight wooden board (see Fig. 31), 4 feet lon^ 
and 6 inches wide, paste a paper scale a metre in length and 
divided into centimetres and millimetres. If such a scale is not 
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procurable, the board must be covered with white drawing 
paper, and a scale in inches and tenths divided on it The 
board should be stiffened by three transverse pieces, to act as 
feet, and prevent it warping out of shape. At one end of this 
board is fastened a strip of copper xy (see Fig. 31), the whole 
width of the board, and having on it a terminal /. To this strip are 
soldered four wires, called slide ^vires^oi ^q^zX diameter, two of 
platinoid, p, and two of German silver, (^s ; and these wires should 
be about No. 32 gaui^c, and, as far as it is possil^lt- to obtain 
them, precisely of the same diameter. The otiu r < :ids of the 
four wires are soldered to separate little strips of copper, each 
having a terminal /. The wires can be placed about half an incli 
apart on the board. This apjiaratus is then completed by join- 
ing in series with it a tangent galvanometer T, for measuring 
currents, made as described on page 1 1 1, and also a few baUcry 
cells, called the working battery W.B. 

Three standard Clark cells must then be provided, and 
also a sensitive minor galvanometer G. The instmctions for 
makii^ these instruments have been already given. The api^a- 
ratns IS arranged as shown in Fig. 31. The termuial of the 
Claik cell not attached to the galvanometer is provided with a 
wire, ending in a piece of brass with a chisel edge and which 
is wide enough to make simultaneous contact on two of the slide 
wes when placed across them. The Clark cell or cells must 
be joined up with the positive pole in connection, through the 
galvanometer, with the common terminal of the four wires, and 
to that terminal must also be attached the positive pole of the 
working battery. Eneh i)latinoid slide wire should have a 
resistance of about 6 ohms, and it \\\\\ carr}' a current of half an 
ampere safely. The working battery should consist of i to 3 
Obach dry cells, large sizes. 

PrQCCcd then to make the following experiments : — 
Let a current be sent from the workinL^ bnlierx'W.R. 
throucjh the circuit of the tani^ent galvanometer T and 
one of the slide wires // (say a platinoid wire), and ad- 
justed by resistance to such a value tiiat tlic tanc;cnt 
galvanometer gives a steady deflection, say of lo"" or 20". 
Then find a place c on the slide wire, such that when 
touched with the chisel contact of the Clark cell Qk it 
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causes no deflection in tiie needle of the mirror galvano- 
meter G. When this is the case, it is clear that the 
fall of poLeniiai down the length of the slide wire, in- 
cluded between the place of the chisel contact and the 
common terminal^ is equal to the electromotive force of 
one Clark cell. 

Read off on the scale the length of slide wire included 
between the place of contact of the chisel and the com- 
mon terminal bar. In the next place, insert two Clark 
cells in series in the shunt circuit, and increase the work- 
ing currents through the slide wire, and observe the 
deflection of the tangent galvanometer when the mirror 
galvanometer makes no deflection, the chisel contact 
being preserved at the same point in the slide wire. 
It will be found that the tangents of the angles of deflec- 
tion of the tangent galvanometer in the two cases are 
in the ratio of i : 2. Since these tangents are propor- 
tional to the respective currents in the slide wire, and 
since the fall in volts down the length of the slide wire 
is proportional to the electromotive force in the shunt 
circuit, we learn that for conductors of the same resist- 
ance the current in t/am varies as the fall in volts down 
the resistance. The experiment may be extended by 
taking three Clark cells in series, and again increasing^ 
the working current until the slide wire balance is ob* 
tained, and proving that the working current is now 
three times as large as in the first instance. In the third 
places keep the working current constant, and vary the 
number 01 Clark cells in the shunt circuit, noting at the 
same time the varying lengths of slide wire required, as 
measured between the common terminal and the position 
at which the chisel contact must be placed, so that the 
mirror galvanometer may show no deflection. 

It will be found that the length of wire varies as the 
voltage in the shunt circuit, or as the fall of potential 
down the section of the slide wire used. In the fourth 
place, join two of the platinoid wires in parallel, and^ 
using the same working current as before, prove that 
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when one Clark cell is used in the shunt and two wires 
in parallel, the length of each slide wire employed is the 
same as if two Clark cells are used in the shunt circuit 
and one slide wire above. Lastly, by similar separate 
experiments with a German silver and a platinoid wire, 
usii^ the same working currents and one Clark cell in 
the Siunt, show that the slide wire balance cannot be ob- 
tained for the same length of slide wire in the two cases. 
For equal lengths and sections, and for equal working 
currents, the fall in potential down ih<^ platinoid vi'm will 
be about twice as great as that down the German silver 
wire. On carefull)*' examining the results obtained it will 
be seen that these experiments may be made to prove : — 

i. That the fall in potential down a wire of constant 
lengthy section and material varies as the current through 
it, or 

VocC 

iL That the fall in potential down a wire of constant 
section and carrying a constant current, varies as the 
length of the wire, or 

VocL. 

iiL That the fall in potential down a wire of given 
material and of given length, and carrying the same cur- 
rent, varies inversely as the cross section of the wire, or 




!v. That for wires of the same length and section, 
and carrying the same current, the fall of potential down 
them is dependent on the nature of the wire, and varies 
for each different material, or 

where ^ is a physical constanl, called the resistivity of 
the wire. 
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When the magnitude of an effect depends upon the 
magnitude of several variable quantities, and we find that 
allowing each to vary in turn, but keeping all the rest 
constant In magnitude, causes the dependent quantity 
or effect to alter proportionately to the change in each 
varied quantity separately, then it is evident that the 
dependent quantity is proportional to ySai^ product of all 
the variables, when all vary together. In other words, 

since V varies independently as C» and p when 

each changes separately, V must be proportional to tlie 
product of the four when all vary together, or 

s • 

The resistance of a uniform wire varies as its length, 
inversely as its section, and directly as the resistivity of 

the material. Therefore the quantity ^ in the above 

equation is the measure of the resistance (R) of the wire. 
Hence we have 




and therefore 

V=CR, 

or 

This last equation expresses the fact that the ratio of 
the current in the wire, to the corresponding fall of 
volts down the wire, is proportional to the length of 
the wire, inversely as the section of the wire, and 
directly as the resistivity of the wire. The ratio of C 
to V is accordinf^ly constant, and this is therefore a 
proof of Ohm's law. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
above experiment, if carefully carried out, is sufficient 
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to give an experimental proof of Ohm's law. \Vc make 
no assumptions, cxcc^tt that the electromotive force uf a 
Clark cell remains conslaiu during the experiments, and 
that the electromotive force of two or three cells is 
tw ice or thrice that of one cell. 

W'e have also previously proved that the tangent of 
the angle of deflection of the tangent galvanometer is a 
measure of the current flowing through its circuit. 

If necessary, we can prove the addiUve law of electro- 
motive forces, by experimentally . h nving that the fall of 
potential down a wire carrying a constant current which 



^ 0 ^ 




Fig. j^^abcd^ Potentiometer wire ; G, Minor g^lVBIlO* 
meten ; C^, Clark cells. 

balances the electromotive force of three Clark cells In 
series is equal to three times the electromotive force due 
to one Clark cell. This can be shown by joining one 
Clark cell in series with the mirror galvanometer, and 
finding the length <i ^ of the slide wire (see Fig. 32)» which, 
when traversed by a current carefully kept constant, has 
a fall of potential on it just enough to balance the 
electromotive force of a single Clark cell. Then move 
on the two contacts, so that the shunt circuit again 
makes a balancing contact at two places be^ and a third 
time at a length cd. Then these lengths of wire, a ^» 
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bc.cdy have equal drops of potential down them. Next 
take three Clark cells in series with the mirror galvano- 
meter, andt with the same current in the slide wire, it 
can be shown that the shunt circuit must now be 
tapped cn to the slide wire over a length a d, to make 
a balancing contact, and hence the electromotive forces 
of the three Clark cells in series must be equal to the 
sum of their separate electromotive forces. 

Very exact experiments have been made, to discover 
whether Ohm's law is strictly true for large variations of 
current in copper wire, and it has been found that when 
the necessary corrections have been applied for the 
change in resistance due to alteration of temperature, the 
numerical ratio of the current in amperes to the voltage 
producing that current is always the same, whether the 
current is large or small. 

The student will notice, therefore, in comparing the 
production of electric currents in electric circuits by 
electromotive force, and the production of magnetic flux 
in magnetic circuits by magnetomotive force, that all 
electric circuits resemble air magnetic circuits, or circuits 
of unit permeability, in that the ratio of voltage to 
currents, or of magnetomotive force (gaussage) to ms^- 
netic flux, is independent of the particular magnitude of 
the current or flux. In the case of ferromagnetic circuits 
it is not so, the ratio of magnetomotive force to magnetic 
Ilux is dcpeiidcnt on the magnitude of the magnetic flux. 
This fact greatly simplifies electric calculations. They 
would be rendered much mure difticult if it was not pos- 
sible to name the resistance of a copper wire until we 
knew the current which was to be put throuL^li it. 

§6. Magnetic Field of a Straight and Circular 
Current. — If a current flows through a straight con- 
ductor, with the return conductor at a considerable 
distance, the direction of the magnetic flux due to the 
straight current round its conductor is in a series of 
coaxial circles whose centres lie on the wire. This can 
be experimentally proved as follows : — 
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Take a copper wire, No. 12 size, and pass it through 
a hole in a piece of white cardboard. Support the wire 
so that it is vertical, and the card so that it is horizontal. 
Then pass through the wire a strong current (30 amperes 
is required to show the experiment well), and sprinkle 
the card with fine steel filings. These filings will arrange 
themselves (see Fig. 33) in a series of concentric circles. 




Fig. 33. — Circular Lines of Magnetic Flux surrounding a No. 13 
Wire conveying an Fllcclric Current of 30 amperes, taken 
in a plane perpendicular to the wire. Delineated by steel 
filings. 

If a small magnetic test needle is held anywhere near 
the wire, it will set itself at all points at right angles to 
the wire, or stand tangent to the circular lines. (See 
Fig. 34.) These filings delineate the lines of magnetic 
flux. The direction of the flux is considered to be re- 
lated to the direction of the current as is a right-handed 
twist to a forward thrust. It can be shown, that if the 
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wire h exceedingly long, the flux density, or which is the 
same thing numerically, the magnetic force, at any point 
distant r centimetres from the wire^ is inversely pro- 
portional to r. It can also be shown that the magnetic 
flux density^ at any point is proportional to the current 
in the wire. The magnetic flux density, or magnetic 
force, at any place r centimetres from the wire, is numeri- 
cally equal to twice the value of the current (in absolute 
or C.G.S. measure) diinded by the distance r. 

If a magnetic pole is placed, therefore, at any point 
in the neighbourhood of a straight current, it will be 
acted on by a mechanical force tending to make it re- 




Fig. 34. — Relative Direction of Ma^ctic Flux and Cnrrent intlie 
case of a Straigbt Conductor couveying the Current* 



volve round the conductor in a circle. This mechanical 
force reckoned in dynes is numerically equal to the 
product of the stren^^th of the pole and the flux density 
or magnetic force at the spot where this pole is held. 

To show this experimentally requires special devices. Since 
in a magnet the North pole and South pole ate inseparable, 
the Nordi pole tends to revolve round the current in one direc- 
tion and the South pole in the other. The only way to get out 
of the diffic:ulty is to take off the current in the middle of the 
magnet Let a couple of bar magnets N S, N S (see Fig. 35) 
be thrust through a cork and let a bent steel wire a ^ be put 
through the cork, so that one pomt rests in a little depression 
or cup filled witii mercurvt made in the top of a strai^t brass 
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fod By and the other end of the sted wire dips into a drcular 
channel, made in a ling R of cork or wood embracing the mag- 
nets, and which channel is filled with meicuxy. Then send a 
strong electric current up the brass rod, and out of the circular 
channel of mercury. The two similar bottom North poles of the 
magnets will begin to revolve round the current in the straight 
conductor. The upper or South poles, having no cnnent to affect 
them, do not hinder their fellows from rotating. 
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Fig. 35. — Apparatus for showing: the Revolution of a Pole of a 
Magnet round a Cuirent. R R is the section of a dcctilar 
trough of ling shape with V groove in the upper edge. 

If a unit pole is compelled to move round the 
straight conductor, conveying a current in a circle of 
radius r centimetres, in the direction opposite to that in 
which the mechanical force would move it if it were free, 
then wprk is done on the magnetic pole. The length 
of the path through which the pole is moved in each 
revolution is 

2irr (a2 X 3*1416 X r) 
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and the mechanical force against which it is moved is 

^ dynes where C is the magnitude of the current 

Hence, the work done on taking the pole once round 
the current, Is 

2 C 

27rrx — = 47rC = 4x3* 1416 X C. 

It will be seen that this work is Independent of the 
distance of the pole from the current. Hence we have 
this important proposition : The work done in taking a 
unit magnetic pole once round a current in a closed 
path — ^no matter what path it follows — ^is equal to 47 
(7r = 3 * 1416) times the total electric current through the 
path. 

The student will see that this obtrusive numerical quantity 
4 V again makes its appearance in a physical equation. If the 
unit magnetic pole selected is a rational unit magnetic poltj as 

explained in Chapter III., nn'l if the unit of work is one erg, 
then it is clear that the unit of current can be so chosen that th.e 
number representing the work done in ergs, in t.nkinij^ a unit 
rational magnetic pole round the current, is tlic lumiLiical 
measure of the current. In other words, the current is mea- 
sured by the work done in takuig a unit pole once round it. 
The above unit of ciurent would be called a rational unit 
current, 

§ 7. C.G.S Absolute Unit Current. — If a wire is 
bent into a circle and laid horizontally, and if a current 
is sent through the wire, the magnetic flux at the centre 
of the circular conductor will be in a vertical direction. 
The magnitude of the magnetic flux density or magnetic 
force at the centre of the circular current can be shown 
to be numerically equal to the value of 2 7r times the 
strength of the current in absolute or C.G.S. units di- 
vided by the radius of the circular conductor reckoned 
in centimetres. In other words it is proportional to the 
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length of the circuit, the current in the circuit, and in- 
versely as the square of the radius uf the circular circuit. 

Imagine a ver>'' long magnet, with poles of unit 
strcn^i^th, hung vertically with its North pole in the 
centre of a circular conductor hav{n<; a radius of one 
centimetre, so that the magnetic field of the circular 
current acts only on the North pole. Let a current 
be passed through this circular conductor in such a 
direction that it tends to lift or repel the unit North 
pole with a mechanical force of 6*2832 dynes — that is 
to say, let every unit of length of the circular current 
act with a unit of force on a unit magnetic pole ; then 
the whole circumference of the circular current will act 
with a force of 2ir dynes (as 6*2832 dynes) on the unit 
North pole. A current having this magnitude is called 
an absolute unit of current on the C,G,S, system. This 
absolute unit of current is equal to 10 amperes. 

The magnetic force^orilux density, at the centre of a 
circular current of one turn, and having a radius r cen- 

timetres, is units, or units, according as the 

r lor ** 

current is measured in absolute C.G.S. units (C) or in 
amperes (A). This magnetic force is numerically of 
tibe same value as the mechanical force on a unit mag- 
netic oole held at the centre of the circular current 

Starting from this fact, we can construct what is 
called an absolute tangent galvanometer for measuring 
electric currents in the following way : — 

Let a wire be bent into a circle of one turn, and let it 
have a radius of (say) 50 centimetres. In the centre of 
the circle hang a very small mag*netic needle, and let the 
plane of the circle be the direction of the magnetic 
meridian of the place. Let H be the value of the 
earth's horizontal mai^nctic force at thai spot. Pass a 
current through the circular conductor ; it will cause the 
needle to be deflected througii an angle (call it 6) from 
the meridian. Then, as explained in § 2 of this chapter, 
the tangent of the angle 6 is the ratio of the magnetic 

L 
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force due to the coil to the earth's horizontal magnetic 
force. The magnetic force due to the coil is equal to 

C.G.S. units» where A is the current in amperes 

flowing through the circular conductor and r is the 
radius of the conductor in centimetics. Hence 

27r A 
tan 6 = lor 

Of, A » i^'' H tan A 

Therefore^ if we know the value of r In centimetres, and 
the value of the earth's horizontal force in C.G.S. units, 
we can determine the value of the current in amperes 
from the observed deflection of the needle. Thus, since 
H='i8 (nearly) in England, if the circular coil had a 
radius of 50 centimetres, and the deflection of the needle 
was observed to be45** (tangent 45**= i), we should know 
that the value of the current producing the deflection was 

10 X 50 -iS X I = 14*3 amperes. 
2 X 3 1416 

In this manner a current may be measured in am- 
peres, if the value of the earth's horizontal magnetic force 
H * at tiidl bpot is known. 

* For the melJiod of meisnriiig this quantity, see Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC INDUCTION, 

§ I. Faraday's Discovery of Electromagnetic In- 
duction. — In the autumn of 1 831, Faraday made a dis- 
covery of far-reachinpf importance, and which has formed 
the foundation ot much which has since been accom- 
plished in electrical invention. He discovered that if t 
conducting circuit is traversed by magnetic flux, any 
change in the total «imount of this flux passini; thrr nrrh 
the circuit creates in that co-linkcd conducting circuit an 
electromotive force. Thus, the m(j\ cmcnt of a conducting 
circuit in a field of magnetic flux, is sufficient to set up in 
it a current, provided the movement is such as to change 
the total amount of the flux passing through the circuit. 
The fundamental facts can be best illustrated as fol- 
lows. Let the student take the ring coil described on 
p. 108 and connect it by long and rather thick wires to 
a mirror galvanometer. The galvanometer should be 
placed at such a distance from the coil that the presence 
of a bar magnet will not disturb its indications. Place 
the coil» as in Fig. 36, close to the North pole of the 
magnet. In this position^ magnetic flux proceeding 
from the North pole passes through the ring coil, and the 
lines of the flux are said to be liitked with the conducting 
circuit (See Fig. 37.) As soon as the galvanometer 
needle has come to rest, move the coil quickly away 
from the pole to a place farther off. It will be seen that 
the galvanometer needle makes a sudden deflection, and 
then returns to rest This indicates the passage of a short 
or transient current through the galvanometer in one 
direction. In the next place, move the coil back to its 

L 2 
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original position. The needle will make a single swings 
in the opposite direction. By placing against the tongue 




Fig. 36, — Carrent induced by a Magnet. C, Secondary Coilj 
A, Magnet ; G, Galvanometer. 




Fig. 37.— Magnetic Flux from a Norlli Pole linked wilh, or 

perfoiating a Ciiciiit S. 



a small piece of zinc and a silver coin, attached to the 
leading wires of the galvanometer, the student should de« 
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termine the direction of the current which, when passing 
through the galvanometer, causes it to deflect in either 
direction. It will then be easy to determine the direc- 
tion in which the current was set flowing in the ring coil, 
when it was moved from or to the magnet, and it will be 
found that, looking at the ring from the same side as that 
on which the North pole of the magnet is situated, the 
current induced in the ring coil flows round it clockmse^ 
or in the same direction as the hands of a clock rotate, 
when the ring b moved fnm the North pole; and 
counteT'Cloekunse when it is moved to the North pole. 

The following rules must then be stored up in the 
memory : — 

The positive directum of rotation is the direction 
opposite to that in which the hands of a clock appear to 
rotate, or cminter^clockwise rotation is positive rotation. 

(See Fig. 38.) 

The positive direction along a line of magnetic flux 
is the direction from the North pole to the South pole, 
through the space outside the ma*^nct. Hence magnetic 




Fig. 38. 

Magnetic Flux put in creates Magnetic Flux withdrawn 

positively directed electric creates nei^atively directed dec- 

current. trie current. 

flux is said to come out from a North pole, and is always 
considered as proceeding from that pole. Then the 
student must remember, that if magnetic flux is put into 
or linked with an electric circuit, it creates a positively 
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directed current round that circuit, as seen from the side 
at which the flux enters the circuit. Similarly, if mag- 
netic flux is ivithdraivn from a circuit or unlinked from 
it, it creates in it a negatively directed current, as seen 
from the side of the origin of the tlux. The reader will 
be able to tix these directions in his memory by looking 
at the diagram in Fig. 38. Let him place in front of 
himself a ring circuit, and imagine the front part of his 
body to be a North pole, then thrust the right hand 
through the circuit, to imitate a line of magnetic flux 
being/?// into the circuit. Give the hand a twist or screw 
in the opposite direction to that in which you twist it in 
putting a corkscrew into a cork, that is, give it a left- 
handed screw-twist ; the relation of the thrust to insist of 
his arm will then be that of the positive direction of the 
line of flux put ijito, and the direction of flow of the in- 
duced current rounds the ring coil. The current thus 
created in the ring coil is called an induced cnrrcjit, and 
the electromotive force causing it is called the induced 
electromotive force. 

In the next place, note thnt the strength of the 
current, and therefore the magnitude of the induced 
electromotive force, is dependent upon the rate at which 
tJie coil is moved. Repeat the experiment just described ; 
in the first place move the coil from a position far from 
the pole to a position nearer to the pole very quickly, 
and in the next place move it very slowly* It will be 
seen that, corresponding to the quick movement of the 
coil from one place to the other, the galvanometer 
needle makes a lai^e swing, but that if the ring coil is 
moved slowly enough, the galvanometer needle hardly 
moves at all This shows us that the induced electro- 
motive force set up in the circuit essentially depends 
upon the rate at which tlu magnetic flux is inserted into, 
or removed from, the electric circuit. In the third place, 
the reader should verify the fact, that it is not every 
movement of the ring coil which sets up in it an induced 
electromotive force. Place the coil edgeways to the 
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magnet, and move It from a place near the magnet pole 
to a place farther away, and it will be found that this 
may be done quickly or slowly and yet it will not cause 
any induced current in the ring. 

By many elaborate experiments of the kind, Faraday 
established two principal facts : firstly, that the Induced 
electromotive force is only created in the ring coil when 
it so moves in a field of m^nedc flux that there Is a 
change in the total amount of the magnetic flux passing 
through it or linked with it ; and secondly ^ that when the 
total amount of the flux does change, the electromotive 
force set up in the ring is at any instant numerically 
measured by the rate at which the magnetic flux, linked 
with the ring circuit, is changing. 

Before procccJin;[ further, we must define more ex- 
actly the mode of mcasurcmenL of the quanLilics with 
which we are dealing. 

The rate at which a quantity is varying may aluays 
be represented b)- the length of a straight line. Thus, 
for instance, consider a railway train leaving a station and 
getting up speed. 

At any instant we can say that the rate of the train 
is so many miles per hour. Meaning by that, that if the 
tram continued to move uniformly at the same speed it 
has at that instant, it would in one hour pass over the 
stated number of miles. 

Let the height of the dotted lines in Fig. 39 represent 
the rate at which a train is moving at the end of every 
minute or 60th part of an Ixuir, starting from rest. 

At the end of the 3rd niimite, suppose it mo\ iii:,^ at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour, .ind at the end of the 4th 
minute, let it be moving at the rate of 13 miles an hour. 
Its mean rate during the 4th minute is 1 1 miles an hour, 
and the space it passes over during the 4th minute is 
obtained by multiplying the mean rate per hour by the 
time in fractions of an hour, viz. g^th, during which it has 
so moved. Hence in the 4th minute, the train moves 
II X ^ of a mile. This product also represents the area 
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or slice (cross hatched) of the curve, bounded by the lines 
drawn to represent the rate of the train at the beginning 
and at the end of the 4th minute. A little consideration 
will show, that if the ordinates or vertical lines, the tops 
of which define the curve, represent to some scale the 
rate at which the train is moving, at times represented 
by the lengths marked off on the horizontal line, then 
the whole area bounded by the curve, the base line^ and 
the extreme ordinates, will represent the total distance 
moved over by the train in that whole time: 




Fig. 39.— Velocity Curve. 



Suppose, then, such a diagram to be drawn, the 
vertical lines in which represent, to a certain scale, the 
rate at which tlic viagfietic Jinx is being taken out of, or 
put into, a ring coil or circuit, moved in that field, at 
difTerent instants. It is evident that the total area of the 
diagram will represent the whole change which has been 
made in the magnetic flux passing through the circuit by 
that movement. 

To fix our idc:is. let US suppose that the flux passing 
through the circuit is 100 units at the instant of starting 
the movement of the ring coil, and that the ring coil is 
moved n\va\- from the magnetic pole in such a way that 
in each one-hundredth of a second of time otte unit of mag- 
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netic flux is taken out of the circuit ; so that at the end 
of the first one-hundredth of a second there are 99 units 
of flux linked with the coil, at the end of the second one- 
hundredth of a second there are 98 units of flux linked 
ivith it, and so on. Then the rate at which the flux is 
removed is uniformly one unit of flux per one-hundredth 
of a second, or too units of flux per second. Hence the 
total flux of 100 units is removed in one second. In the 
above case the diagram will simply be a rectangular 
area, the equal vertical ordinates representing the equal 
rate at which the flux is being removed in each instant. 
The altitude of the rectangle must be taken to represent 
100, viz. the rate of one unit of flux per one-hundredth 
of a second, or lOO units per second ; and tlie horizontal 
base of the rectangle must be taken to represent one, viz. 
one second. The whole area of the rectangle is then 
IOC X I = 100, and this number represents the total flux 
reuioved from the circuit by the motion. 

By Farad.i) s law the rate at which the flux is being 
removed from the circuit is the measure also of the in- 
duced electromotive force set up in the circuit ; and, 
since by Ohm's law the electromotive force is numerically 
equal to the product of the current and resistance, each 
vertical ordinate of the above described curve must re- 
present the i^roduct of the whole resistance of the circuit 
and the current flowing; in it at that instant. If the 
current endures for a time represented by the horizontal 
line, and I^as always an unvarying value, the product of 
the cnrrent strenL^th rcckiMied in amperes, and the time 
during which it lasts reckoned in seconds, gives us the 
value of the total quantity of electricity^ measured in 
coulombs, which has flowed past any section of the 
conductor in that time. The quantity conveyed by one 
ampere in ^ne second past any section of the circuit is 
called one conlomb. Even if the current is not unvarying, 
nevertheless if a diagram is drawn the vertical ordinates 
of which represent the current in amperes in a circuit at 
the instants represented by the length of the correspond- 
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ing horizontal distances from a datum point, taken to 
represent time, the whole area of this diagram bounded 
by the curve, the base line and the extreme ordinates will 
represent the whole quantity of electricity measured in 
coulombs which has moved past any section of that circuit 
Thus, if one centimetre of height in the vertical ordinates 
represents one ampere, and one centimetre of length re- 
presents one second, then one square centimetre repre- 
sents one coulomb, and the number of square centimetres 
in the area represents the total quantity of electricity in 
coulombs set flowing round the circuit. A little con- 
sideration, then, will make it clear that the area of the 
diagram drawn as de>< iil:>cd represents two quantities 
which arc equal to one another, viz. the total magnetic 
flux removed from llie circuit, and the product of the 
resistance of that circuit, and total quantity of electricity 
in coulombs which has flowed round that circuit. 

Since the practical unit of electric quantity is one. 
coulomb, it is easily seen that, to make our units consistent, 
we must take as the practical unit of mai^netic flux tliat 
flux which, if removed from a conducting circuit havint^ 
one turn and a unit resistance, sets flowing one coulomb 
of electricity round it. 

If, for the sake of simplicity, we consider that the 
resistance of the circuit is one ohm, then wc see that 
any niovcment of the circuit which chang^es the amount 
of the magnetic flux passing through the circuit also sets 
111 motion a quantity of electricity flowing round the 
circuit of equal numrrical value. 

In reckoning what we have called above the whole 
area of the circuit, we must take the product of the 
mean area of the ring coil as seen by the eye, and multiply 
it by the number of turns in the ring coil ; because, if 
there are (sa\ ) ten turns in the coil, then the total mag- 
netic flux which passes through the opening of the ring 
is really linked ten times with the circuit. If the reader 
has any difficulty in seeing this, let him take a red ribbon 
or tape, and coil it into a circuit of two turns, and fasten 
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the ends together. Let this represent an electric circuit 
of two turns. Then pass througli the aperture of this 
circuit a blue tape to represent the magnetic flux, and 
join the ends together. Next open up the red tape into 
one large circuit of one turn, and let the blue tape take 
care of itself. It will be found that the blue tape is now 
twice linked with the red one. 

Hence, if a stream of maf^netic flux passes throu^^h 
an (jk ctric circuit or coil of I go turns, it is as good as 
liiikcLi ICO times with it. Therefore, the total linkaf:^rc 
of the ilux with the circuit is ubtaiiied by nuiltii)lying 
the apparent area of the circuit by the number of 
turns of the circuit, and by the mean magnetic flux 
density over the apparent area of the circuit. 

We have then the following definition of what is 
meant by a ;///// of magyietic flux : — 

A unit of mai^uetic flux is that amount of magnetic 
flux rohich, if linkt d or unlinked once, with a circuit of 
one turn Juiving a resistance of one rlint, sets flowing round 
it a quantity of electricity equal to one coulomb. 

This unit of magnetic flux is called one wcber. 

No magnetic flux yet practically produced, has so 
great a value as one weber. The practical unit taken 
is therefore one millionth part of this, or one viicnmeher. 

If the student has been accustomed to think \\\ 
C.G.S. units, or to speak of magnetic flux density as so 
many "lines of force " per square centimetre, then he 
must remember that one microweber is 100 C.G.S. units 
of flux or so-called " lines of force." 

The practical electrical units are so chosen as to 
make them all consistent with one another. 

Thus, a magnetic flux of one weber, if removed uni« 
formly from a circuit of one turn in one second, will set 
up in that circuit an electromotive force of one volt. 

If a magnetic flux of any number of webers is ab- 
stracted from or inserted into a circuit of any number 
of turns or linkages, then the result is to set flowing 
found the circuit a quantity of electricity measured in 
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coulombs, which is related to the whole resistance of 
the circuit measured in ohms by the rule — 

Webers x linkiigts = coulombs x ohms ; or 
microwebers x linkages = microcoulombs x ohms, 

§2. Measurement of H agnatic Flux. Ballistio 
Qailwioxneter. — In order that we may be able to 
measure magnetic flux, we require, therefore, some 
method of measuring electric quantity in coulombs or 
microcoulombs. 

This is done by mean*5 of a ballistic galvanometer. 
A ballistic galvanometer is one so constructed that 
its maj^^netic needle is very little retarded in its move- 
ments, and which, iiiuicovcr, has a very long period of 
swinf:^. 

This is done by weipjhting the needle, so as to make 
it take at least four or five seconds to make one com- 
plete vibration to and fro, if disturbed. The reader will 
find it best not to alter the mirror galvanometer he may 
have already made in accordance with the instructions 
in Chapter IV., but to make another galvanometer on 
a similar plan, but with a very long fine wire circuit, 
made with about half a pound of No. 36 covered copper 
wire, and a needle with a mirror not more than a 
(|uartcr of an inch in diameter. When the magnetised 
needles have been fixed to the back of the mirror, the 
whole system should be weighted with little discs of 
tin foil fastened on the back until, when suspended by 
the cocoon fibre, it has a period of swing of about four 
seconds. 

In constracting the *• needle ' of the galvanometer, it is not 
well to stick the magnetised needles' directly on the back of the 
mirror wi± shellac, because such a procedure nearly always 
warps the mirror out of shape. A small disc of very thm 
aluminium should be prepared of the same size as the mirror, 
but in cutting it out, three little lugs should be lefl, afterwards to 
be turned over and hold the mirror. The little fragments of 
magnetised watch spring, can be cemented to the back of this 
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alummium disc by sdff shellac vaniishy and when this is hard, 
the minor of thin silveied glass is affixed by pladng it on the 
side of the aluminium disc opposite to that on which the mag* 
nets are fixed, and then bending over the little projecting lugs 
so as to hold the minor gently. The cocoon fibre is then 
added last of all, to suspend the whole system. 

A galvanometer of this kind, havinc^ a needle with 
lonc^ periodic time, and but little rctnrdcd in its vibrations, 
is called a Ballistic Galvaiiovictcr, and is employed to 
measure quantity of electricity. If an electric current of 
very short duration is sent through such a galvanometer, 
the duration of the current being small compared with 
the periodic time of the needle — that is to say, if the 
dischai^e is all over before the needle has had time 
to move far from its position of rest — then the needle 
will receive an impulse or blow, which will cause it to 
make a quick swing to one side. It can be shown that 
the extent of the first swing, excnrsion or "throw'* is 
proportional to the quantity of electricity, measured in 
coulombs or microcoulombs, which passed through the 
galvanometer. A ballistic galvanometer is said to be 
c:i! lb rated, when we know the swing of the needle caused 
by the passage through the galvanometer coil of one 
microcoulomb. 

In order to calibrate it we require two other coils of 
wire^-one for making a Standard Magnetic Flux^ called 
a Standard Primary Cail^ and one for gathering up a 
known quantity of this flux, called a Standard Secondary 
OnL These coils are constructed as follows : — 

Procure a long pasteboard tube, such as are used for sending 
drawings by j>ost. This should be about one metre long and 5 
centimetres in diameter. On the ends of this tube, glue square 
pieces of hard wood, having holes cut in them of the same 
diameter as the tul)e. These ' ehceks may bu 4 inches square 
and i an inch thick. When finished measure carefully in cenii' 
metres the length of the tube between the cheeks. Wind on 
this tube two ]a7ers of No. 16 double cotton-covered copi)er 
wire, closely and carefiilly wound. Count the number of turns 
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of this wire, and bring out the ends to terminals fixed in one 
cheek. Mark on the tube the number of turns per centimetre 
of length of the tube ; that is to say, the whole number of turns 
(\\ liich should be about 800) divided by the length in CLntmictres, 
and the result should l)e about o. The student has already 
learnt that, if an unvarying current is sent through the wire of 
buch a long cuil, it will make a very uniform magnetic field in 
the interior. In the next place, procure a round rod of hard 
wood Xj^ inches in diameter and 12 inches long. Measure 
careftilly the mam diatneter of the rod in centimetres^ taking 
the mean of a number of measurements. Then wind on this 
rod one layer of No. 33 silk-covered copper wire laid on perfectly 
uniformly. Count the total number of tums^ and bring out the 
ends to terminals fixed in the ends of the wooden rod or coiL 
Mark on both coils the length of the coil and the number of 
turns, and, in the case of the second coil, the toial area of all 
the windings. This last number is obtained by taking the 
mean diameter of the wooden rod, added to the thickness of 
No. 3a covered wire, and finding from the tables the area of 
a circle of this diameter. Then multiply the number repre- 
senting,^ this area, reckoned in square ccntimcircs^ by the number 
of turns of the wire, and it gives the total area enclosed by all 
the udndings measured in square centimetres. Let this be called 
the total area of the secondary coil. 

If a constant electric current of known strength in 
amperes is sent throu^i the long primary coil just de- 
scribee]^ it creates a magnetic flux in the interior of the 
coil, the density of which in C.G.S. units is equal to one 
and a quarter times t/te ampere-tums per centimetre length 
of the coiL^ Let the reader then note that the product 
of the number of turns of wire on a coil, and the value of 
the current in amperes sent through it, is called the 
anipcrc-turns of that coil. If the number representing 
tile ainpcic-turns on the coil is divided by the length of 

. * The factor one and a quarter which comes in here is equal to ~ • 

The 4ir comes into the formula because of the use of irraiimal units, and 
ihe 10 because \vc have to rlividc by lo to reduce currents measured in 
amperes lo the same in C.G.S. uuiu. 
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the coil m centimetres, we obtain the ampere-turns per 
centimetre. 

Since the practical unit of majrnclic flux, viz. the 
rnicroucbcr, is equal to loo C.G.S. uiiils of mai^nctic 
flux or induction, we have the following impoi lanl rule 
for determining the magnetic flux density in the interior 
of a long straight bobbin of wire, traversed by a con- 
tinuous current. 

The viagjietic flux density in tJic interior of the eoil^ 
measured in viicrowebers per square centimetre^ is cquat to 
one-eightieth part of i/ie ampere-turns on the coil per centi- 
metre of length. 

Or, if C.G.S. measure is used, then the rule is — 

T/te magnetic flux density, or the induction in C.G.S. 
units, in the interior of a long solenoid, is equal to one and 
a quarter times t/ie ampere-turns per centimetre of length 
of the coiL 

Since 2*5 centimetres very nearly make one inch, or 
\\ centimetres are equal to hail an inch^ the above rule 
may be stated also as follows : — 

The viagnettc flux density in C.G.S. measure^ in the in- 
terior of a long solenoid with air core, is measured by the 
ampere-turns per half inch of the coil length. 

The above rules only apply if the material filling 
and surrounding the coil is air, or non-magnetic mate- 
ria], that is if the magnetic flux lines pass everywhere 
through a material of unit permeability or reluctivity 
in their course. These rules give the interior flux 
density over about three-quarters of the length of the 
coil, but do not give its value quite near the open ends. 

If, then, the long primary coil, prepared as above 
described, is joined in series with the standardised tangent 
galvanometer, and with a battery of cells, we have the 
means of making a magnetic flux the density of which, 
in a particular region, can be exactly calculated. This 
constitutes a standard magnetic flux. 

In the next place, let the secondary coil be placed in 
the interior of the primary coil, and let the secondary 
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coil be connected by long wires with the mirror ballistic 
galvanometer. This last must be placed so far away 
from the primary coil as not to be disturbed by the 
direct magnetic effect of the latter. 

When the standard magnetic flux is produced in the 
interior of the primary coil, if we place in that interior 
the secondary coil, some of this flux is linked with the 
turns of the secondary coil, and the total amount of 
magnetic flux so linked is measured by the product of tlie 
vtagueticfiux density in the interior of the primary coil, 
and the U^tal area of all the windings of the secondary 
coil. Hence the secondary circuit includes, or is linked, 
with a known magnetic flux. 

If the primary current is now stopped all this flux 
disappears, and a known total flux is withdrawn from, 
or unlinked from» the secondary circuit The galvano- 
meter will then make a "throw," or deflection, which 
must be observed. The whole resistance of the secondary 
circuity measured in ohms, must then be taken in the 
way described in the chapter on electrical measurements. 
We have then a known magnetic flux density reckoned 
in mtcrowebers per square centimetre^ linked with a 
circuit of known total area in a known number of link* 
ages, and having a known total resistance. Hence, by 
the rules mtcrowebers X linkages^ microcouhmhs xoAms^ 
we can calculate the whole quantity of electricity in 
microcoulombs, sent through the galvanometer. Corre- 
sponding to this, we have the observed throw or deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer needle. We can therefore 
calcuhitc the galvanometer ballistic constant, that is to 
say, the deflection which wouUl be ^yi\-cii the passage 
through the gaU cinomctcr of one microcoulomb. For, in a 
galvanometer of this kind, it can be shown by experi- 
ment that the "throw" or deflection of the needle is 
exactly propurtiunal to the quantity of electricity which 
causes it. The student may easily prove this for him- 
self. All that is necessary is to send different measured 
primar)' currents tlirough the primary standardising coil. 
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and then observe the balh'stic galvanometer "throw'* 
when these primary currents arc stopped. W'c know in 
this case that ihc L^alvanomcter is traversed by quantities 
of electricity which, in the different experiments, are 
proporiiunal to the strength of the primary currents. 
Hence, if the observed value of the scale deflection of 
the galvanometer is divided by the measured value of 
these primary currents, we shall obtain quotients which 
in every case are nearly the same. Every ballistic gal- 
vanometer has therefore its ballistic constant, enabling us 
to measure by it quantity of electricity in microcoulombs, 
just as every tangent galvanometer has its deflection 
constant^ enablinc^ us t»> measure by it current strength in 
amperes. For if we know the current in amperes which 
causes in a tangent galvanometer a deflection of 45° or 
angle whose tangent is unity, then wc can tell the current 
reckoned in amperes producinc^ any other observed de- 
flection. Similai h', if v/e know the *' throw " or excursion 
of the needle of the ballistic galvanometer corresponding 
to the passage of a microcoulomb of electricity through 
it, we then know the quantity producing any other ob- 
served " throw." 

§ 3. Induced Electric Currents. — Returning, then, 
to the subject of electro-magnetic induction, the student 
should notice that if a secondary coil is connected to a 
galvanometer, and if a primary solenoid is brought up 
towards the secondary coil, the primary coil being 
traversed by a current, we obtain inductive eflccts of 
the same character in the secondary coil that we did 
when employing a permanent magnet. Placing, for 
instance, the ring coil already described in connection 
with the galvanometer, bring up towards it a primary 
solenoid traversed by a current in such a direction as to 
make the forward end a North pole. It will be found 
that in every respect the galvanometer needle acts just 
as if the solenoid were replaced by a bar magnet held 
with its North pole towards the ring coiL If we regard 
the ring coil from the side at which we hold the magnet 
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or solenoid, then it will be found that the following state* 
ments hold good : — 

(1) Moving the North pole of the bar magnet or 
North pole of the solenoid or coll towards the ring coil, 
creates ^cmnter'ClockwiHm^^axxA secondary current in 
the ring coil. 

(2) Drawing the North pole of the magnet or North 
pole of the solenoid axvay from the ring coil, creates a 
cLockivisc induced secondary current in the ring coil. 

(3) Molding tlic solenoid or primary coil with the 
North pole just inside tlic ring coil, and stopping the 
primary current in it, creates an induced sccoiulary 
current in the clockicise direction in the ring coil. That 
is to say, st<)i)ping the primary current has just the 
same effect as withdrawing the primary coil. 

(4) Holding the primary coil with one end just inside 
the ring coil, and starting the primary current in it in 
such a direction as to make that end a North pole, creates 
an induced secondary current in the ring coil in the 
coimter-clockivise direction, that is to say, in the same 
direction as if the solenoid traversed by the same current 
had been brought up suddenly to the ring coil. 

If the student thoughtfully examines all these difl'ercnt 
cases, he will see that in every instance the guiding prin- 
ciple which determines whether a secondary current is 
produced or not, is the ascertained fact that, inserting 
or v. ithdrawing magnetic flux into, or from, a secondary 
circuit, .ilways creates an induced electromotive force in 
that circuit, provided that the change alters the total 
magnetic flux, or, in common parlance, ' the number of 
lines of magnetic force/ linked with the secondary 
circuit. 

Hence we can sum up the whole of the facts in one 
general law, called Faraday's Law of Induction, which is 

as follows : — 

Jf there be any conducting circuity called a secondary 
circttit^ which is placed in a field of magnetic Jlttx^ and i f 
any c/tange is fftade, eit/ter by motion of or alteration in 
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size of the secondary circuity or by change in the strength 
or direction of tite magnetic fields which alters tlie total 
amount of the magnetic flux linked with tJie secondary 
circuit ; then an electromotive force is set up tu that 
circuit, which in juai^nititde at any instant is measured by 
the rate at which the total linkage of the magnetic flux 
with the seeondary ciraut is being changed. 

The direction of the induced electruinotive force is 
dctcniiined by another general principle. If a coil, 
such as the above-mentioned ring coil, is traversed by a 
continuous current, then, if we picture to ourselves the 
current flowing^ in the wire, that side or face of the ring 
coil at which we must look, to sec in irnacj-ination the 
current rotatin^^ in the opposite direction to the hands 
of a watch, acts in every respect like a North magnetic 
pole. It is easy to test this fact by a small exploring 
magnetic needle, and to prove that the ring coil traversed 
by a current is in fact a very short magnet, having one 
face a North pole and the other a South pole. 

An excellent way to make evident the magnetic 
power of such a circular current, is to construct a circu- 
lar coil of nboiit twenty turns of No. 20 cotton-covered 
copper wire, in the form of a flat ring coil three inches in 
diameter. This coil is then fixed on the top of a large 
fiat cork or bung. 

Through the cork is then pushed a small rod of amal- 
gamated zinc, and one of electric arc-light carbon, and 
the ends of the windings of the coil fastened to the top 
of these rods as in Fig* 4a 

In order to attach a copper wire securely to a carbon rod, 
the rod n.is lir-t t ) be elatrotyped. For this purpose, prepare a 
saturated solvu na of sulphate of copper, and place the end of 
the car])on rod about half an inch deep in this sokition. Place 
also in the solution, hui not touching the carbon, a small coitper 
plate. Connect the carbon and the copper to the terminals of 
a voltaic battery of three or four cells, the carbon being con- 
nected to the negative pole of the battery. Leave the arrange- 
ment for a few minutes* At the end of that time a thin deposit 

M 2 
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of coi)j)tr will have been made on the end of the carl)on rod 
Take out the rod and dry the coppered end. Then /in it by 
cliiJ|Jing it into iiiciLed solder, it will ihcn he found easy to 

solder a wire to the coppered end 
of the carbon rod. 

Rods of hard carbon suitable 
for this experiment are used for 
electric arc lamps, and are called 
arc lamp carbons. Usual sizes are 
9 to 15 millimetres in diameter. 

The coil and carbon-zinc 
rods are then floated on the 
sui face of a solution of bichro- 
mate of ])otash and sulphuric 
acid, or bichromate battcrv 
solution (see \). 10), contained 
in a large basin. The copper- 
zinc couple then acts as a 
sini^le voltaic cell, and sends a 
current through the circular 
coil of wire. This current 

Fig.40 Floating; Zinc-Carbon ^o^^'S froul the end attached tO 
CcU and King Coil. the carbon, tlirough the wire, 

to the end attached to the 
zinc. The cork beinc^ perfectly free to move, the coil can 
turn round in any way. Hold the North pole of a per- 
manent magnet towards the floating coil. It will be 
found that the coil turns itself round, so as to place its 
South face towards the North pole of the magnet, and 
then is attracted towards the magnet If the South pole 
of the magnet is presented to that same face, the circular 
coil Is repelled. Then it recedes, turns right about face, 
and presents its North face to the South pole of the 
magnet, and is again attracted. 

If we substitute for the permanent magnet another 
similar ring coil, carrying a strong continuous electric 
current, we can easily convince ourselves that when the 
two coils are so placed parallel to each other that the 
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currents in them are flowing in the same direcHm the 
z^attract each other, but when the currents are flowing 
in apposite directions the coils repel each other. 

Returning then to the consideration of the direction 
of the induced current setup in a circular coil by moving 
a magnet pole towards the coil, the general principle 
governing the direction of the induced current is as 
follows :— 

The secondary current or induced current is always 
in such a direction that it tends to oppose the motion of 
the magnet pole or solenoid creating it. Hence moving 
a North pole towards a coil induces a counter-clockwise 
cunent in it, because a current in the coil in that direction 
makes the coil- face opposed to the magnet a North face, 
and therefore tends to repel the advancing North mag- 
netic pole or resist its motion. 

The same fact governs the direction of tlic secondary 
or induced current created in one circular ci il by another 
similar coil placed over it. If a piiaiary current is 
started in one coil, it tends to make a secondary current 
in the opposite direction in the other or secondary coil, 
because oppo:5itcly directed currents in two parallel 
conductors cause the conductors to repel each other. 
Similarly, on stopping the primary currents, there is 
created a transient secondary current in the same direc- 
tion as the primary one. 

These facts regarding the direction of the induced 
currents created by starting or stopping" a primary' current 
may best be remembered by imagining two long wires 
.stretched parallel to each other. Let one be brought 
round so as to form a closed circuit and be called the 
Secondary circuit, and let the other, called the Pninaiy 
circuit be traversed by a continuous current which can 
be started or stopped. 

Then starting the primary current creates an oppo- 
sitely directed transient electric current in the secondary 
circuity generally called the " inverse induced current." 
Stopping the primary current creates a similarly directed 
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transient electric current in the secondary circuit, called 
the '* direct induced current" 

Two circuits so arranged are said to exert mutual 
induction on each other. If instead of starting or stop- 
ping the primary current in its wire, we keep the primary 
current constantly flowing in one direction, and move 
the primary circuit parallel to itself up to the secondary 
circuit, then the advancing primary current induces or 
creates an oppositely directed or repelling secondary 
current, and a retreating primary current creates or 
induces a similarly directed or attracting secondaiy 
current. These secondary currents only last as long 




A 



SecoTuCary Citrrmnt _ \Dir€ct 



Fig. 41. 



as the motion or change of the primary current lasts. 
The two secondary currents, direct and inverse, are 
equal in total electric quantit}-, but maybe very diffeient 
in maximum current strength. 

If we take a horizontal line on which to mark off 
distances representing time, and set off perpendicular 
distances rc[)rcsenting currents, then we can gra])hically 
represent the action of a primary current on a secondary 
circuit as follows. Let the ordinate or height of the 
bottom curve in Fi-^ 41 represent the strength of a 
primary current bcgninin'.^ r:radi:al]\', growing up to a 
constant strength, and then alter a time gradually stopped 
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or reduced to zero* In an adjacent parallel secondary 
circuit, the inverse and direct induced secondary currents 
can be represented by the two curves in upper part of 
Fi^. 41. The inverse secondary current at starting the 
primary, is a short wave of current lasting only so long 
as the primary is incrcasint^ in strength, and in the oppo- 
site direction to the priiuaiy current. 

TTie dii Lct secondary current at stopping the primary, 
is a short wave of current in the same direction as the 
primary current. The total areas included by the 
secondary curves are equals but the maximum value 




Tig, 43.— lines of Magnetic Flux from a Primary CoU P (ravening 

a Secondary Coil 

of the direct induced current is generally greater than 
that of the inverse induced current. 

If a primary and a secondary circuit are placed in 
the neighbourhood of one another, and if a steady cur- 
rent is passed through the primary circuit, the student 
must picture to himself some portion of the magnetic 
flux produced by and surrounding the primary current, 
as linked with the secondary circuit (see Fig. 42). Cor- 
responding to the flow of one ampere through the 
primary circuit, there will be a certain total magnetic 
flttx linked with the secondary circuit This total link* 
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age must be understood to mean the total mag^netic 
flux passing through the secondary circuit, and is, there- 
fore, measured by the product of the number of turns 
on the secondary circuit, and the iiux through the 
apparent aperture or area of the secondary coil. If 
there is no iron or magnetic material in or around the 
coils, then the total magnetic flux passing through the 
secondary circuit will be proportional to the strength 
of the primary current, assuming the position of the 
coils to remain unchanged. 

§ 4. Matnal Xndactwee. The Henry. — ^The total 
magnetic flux due to the primary coil, which Is linked 
with the secondary coil, when one ampere traverses the 
primary coil, is called the Mutual Inductance of the two 
coils, and is measured in terms of a unit called one 
Henry, The mutual inductance of two coils is said to 
be one Henry when the passage of eke ampere through 
one coil causes a total magnetic flux of one weher to be 
linked with the secondary coil. 

The mutual inductance of two coils changes with 
every change in position of the coils, but if the coils 
are not wound on iron cores, or if no iron is near, then 
the mutual inductance in any given position is a con- 
stant quantii}', in that the total magnetic flux through 
the secoiulary circuit, per ampere of current through 
the primary coil, has \ alue whicii is mdcpciKicnt of the 
strength of the primary current. If, however, the coils 
are wound on iron cores, or have iron near them, then 
the mutual inductance of the coils cannot be defined 
in quite so simple a manner. It is then defined to be, 
the ratio between the electromutive force set up in the 
secondary circuit at any instant, and the rate at which 
the primary current producing it is changing in strength. 
This ratio is not constant, but is different for different 
absolute values of the primary current. 

§ 5. Conductors cutting Magnetic Flux. Fara- 
day's Disc. — Returning, then, to the subject of induced 
electromotive force, let the ring coil above described be 
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placed in front of a bar magnet, with its plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the magnet In this position we 
must think of a certain group or bunch of the lines of 
ms^etic flux proceeding from the pole of the magnet, 
as passing through the opening of the ring coil. If the 
coil is moved nearer to the magnet, more h'nes of mag- 
netic flux will be crowded into the aperture. These 
lines can only come in by cutting sideways through the 
circuit of the ring coil. Similarly, if the coil is moved 
farther away, the lines of flux can only be withdrawn 
from the seconchir\- circuit b)' cuttinL; ai^ain tlH cuL^h the 
conductor. Faraday showed that this cutting "io the 
effective cause of the induced electrons live force, and 
the increase or diminution of the total flux included by 
the complete secondary circuit is only a consequence 
of the fact that lines of magnetic flux cannot spring 
into existence suddenly in any place. If two long 
straight wires are placed parallel to each other, we have 
seen that if a current is started in one wire, the magnetic 
flux round it is distributed in circles co-axial with the 
wire. 

These lines of flux must not, iiovvever, be considered 
as springing into existence suddenly in the places occu- 
pied by tliem, but as growing out from the wire, just as 
the water-ripples on the surface of a lake, grow outw\^rds 
from the place where a splash is made by throwing in 
a stone. In their pro^^rcss outwards to their final posi- 
tions, these ina;^nctic tlux linc?^ will "cut throii'gh " any 
parallel secondary conductor, and induce in it a mo- 
mentary electromotive force, and therefore, secondary 
current. Hence, if a conducting loop or circuit is at 
any time found to be including a greater amount of 
magnetic flux, it can only be because the flux lines have 
become concentrated, by additional lines crowding into 
the circuit from outside, and to do this they must cut 
across the circuit. 

The induced electromotive force set up by the cut- 
ting of a conductor across magnetic flux lines is well 
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shown by the effect of the rotation of a copper disc 
between the poles of d magnet. Faraday con.-Ai ucteti, 
in the followinc^ manner, ihc first machine capable of pro- 
ducing a continuous electric current by the rotation of a 
conductor in a magnetic field. A copper disc (see Fig. 43) 




Fig. 45. — ^FantcUy's Disc In luci i n >r.ichiDe. (The Disc rerolrcs 

Clock, wjic.) 

is placed between the poles of a horseshoe magnet, so 
that the North pole is one side of the disc, and the South 
pole on the other, and the line joining the poles passes 
through the disc about half wav between the centre and 
the edge. A smail metallic spring is [)kLced so as to 
touch the circumference of the disc, and another to 
touch the metallic axis of the disc. When the disc is 
turned round like a grindstone, each radius of the circu- 
lar copper sheet passes in succession between the poles 
of the magnet and "cuts through" the flux of magnetic 
induction proceeding from the North pole to the South 
pole. If the springs are joined by a wire, in the circuit 
of which is placed a galvanometer, G, then a steady 
revolution of the disc in one direction, creates a steady 
induced current, which flows from the centre of the disc 
to the edge of the disc, or vice vcrsa^ completing its cir- 
cuit through the external wire. The machine so con- 
structed was the parent of all subsequent dynamo 
machines in which electric current energy is produced 
from mechanical energy by rotating a conductor in a 
suitable field of magnetic force. 
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In order that we may find the value of the electro- 
motive force so created, in terms of the dimension of 
the disc, and its speed, it is necessary to examine a 
more simple case of induction by motion of a conductor. 

Let a copper wire be bent, as shown in Fig. 44, into a 
pair of parallel lines, closed at one end, forming thus 
three sides of a rectangle, A B C B. Let a second wire, 
D E, be placed across the bent wire and be supposed to 
slide along parallel to itself and to the end wire. Imagine 
this conductor placed in a field of magnetic flux, the 
lines of which are perpendicular to the plane of the paper, 
and are represented by the black dots. Then in any 
position of the sHdincf piece, a certain total magnetic tlux 
passes throuc^h the sccoiul.-ir)- circuit formed uf the two 
rails, the blind end of liie bent wire, and the cross or sliding 
piece. 

Let the cross bar move parallel to itself with a certain 
velocity. It is easy to see that the rate at which the 
area B C D E gets larj^er, is represented by the pro- 
duct of the velocity of the cross piece and its length. 
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Fig. 44.— Electromotive Force produced in a Bar sliding across 

Magnetic J^'iux Lines. 



The total magnetic flux passing through the area 
B C D £ is represented by the product of the mean 
magnetic flux density all over the area, and the value of 
the area measured in square centimetres. Hence the 
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rate at which the total magnetic flux included in the 
area B C D £ changes when the cross bar D E moves 
parallel to itself one way or the other, with a uniform 
speed, is given by the product of the mean magnetic flux 
density all over the area, the length of the sliding piece, 
and the velocity of the bar parallel to itself. 

By Faraday's law the rate of change of the total flux 
is the measure of the induced electromotive force set up 
in the circuit B C D E. Ilcnce we have the following 
rule : — 

The LiCctromot'u c inrcc set up in the circuit B C D E, 
by the uniform motion parallel to itself of the sliding bar, 
is numerically given by the product of the length of the 
bar, its velocity, and the magnetic flux density of the 
field in which it moves. 

The above rule provides us with a means of defining 
the practical unit of electromotive force. If iJie length of 
tlu bar C D is one ccntunctre, and if it moves parallel to 
itself with a velocity of one ccniivictre per second in a field 
of magnetic flttx having a density of one weber per square 
centimetre, then tlw electromotive force set up in tJie circuit 
will be one volt. 

The above is the definition of what is meant by an 
electromotive force of one volt, and it can be practically 
created by causing a disc of known dimensions to spin 
in a field of magnetic flux of known density. 

Since the earth's vertical magnetic field is a field 
having a magnetic flux density, in England, of about 
four one thousand millionths of a weber per square cen- 
timetre, or *004 of a microwebcr per square centimetre ; 
we can easily calculate the electromotive force set up in 
a conductor moving transversely across the direction of 
this field, that is to say, horizontally. Let such a con- 
ductor be I metre long, or icq centimetres in length, and 
move with a velocity of 3000 centimetres per second, 
or about the speed of an express train. The eiectromo* 
tive force set up in this conductor can then be calculated 
hy the rule • — 
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Magnetic Flux density X length x velocity = electro* 
motive force or 

A X 100 X 3000 = — i = of a volt; 
ID* 10* 10000 

hence it is rather more than one-thousandth of a volt 

^ 6. The Direction of the Induced Bleotromotiye 
Force. The Hand Rule.— We require a rule to tell 
us, not only the magnitude of the induced electromotive 
force^ but also the direction of it with reference to the 
motion of the conductor, and the direction of the field, 
and it is found in the following useful Itand rule. 

Hold the forefinger, the middle finger, and die thumb 
of the right hand, in such a position that they are as 
nearly as possible at right angles to each other (see Fig. 
45.) Then make the following associations. Let the 
direction of the forefinger represent the direction of the 
magnetic flux (/*bre and /Hux). Let the direction of the 
thumb represent the direction of the motion of the con- 
ductor (ThijJ/b and J/otion). Finally let tin- direction 
of the middle finger represent the direction of the induced 
electromotive force (M/ddle and /nduced). The rule is 
then as follows : — 

If a conductor, represented by the middle Un^er, be 
moved in a field of magnetic flux, the direction of which 
is represented by the direction of the forefinger, the 
direction of this motion, being in the direction of the 
thumb, then the electromotive force set up in it will be 
indicated by the direction in which the middle finf^er 
points. The associations once made, it is easy, by twist- 
ing the hand about, with the two fingers and thumb held 
rigidly in the rectangular positions, to find at once the 
direction of the induced electromotive force in a conduc- 
tor moved parallel to itself in a field of niar:^netic flux. 

Thus in the case of the sliding bar in Fig. 44 • if 
the direction of the ma^^nctic flux is tlie paper 

away from the reader, and if the sliding bar moves to 
the right hand parallel to itself, then the direction of the 
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induced electromotive force is upwards on the sliding 
piece, and the current induced is counter clockwise in the 

circuit, A B C 




Right Hanix 




Fig. 45. — Three Axe<? at Right Angles, indicatinj:^ respectively the 
Direction of the lines of Magnetic Flux or Force Y, the Line 
of Motion of Conductor X, and the Direction of Current 
Indaced Z. 



A final and important case of electromagnetic induc- 
tion which we must examine, is that of a circular or rec- 
tangular coil, rotatini,^ abuut an axis in a uniform held of 
magnetic flux. Let ABCD represent (see Fi^j. 46) 
such a rectangular cu'cuit or wire rotating about an axis 
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X Y. Then« if the field of magnetic flux in which it is 
immersed is represented as regards direction by the 
arrow-headed lines, and if the circuit rotates round the 
axis X it is clear that starting from a position of 
the rectangle, in which its plane is parallel to that of the 
flux lines, during one quarter of its complete rotation 
lines of flux arc being put 
into the circuit, and during 
the other quarter of a re- 
volution are being with- 
drawn from it. The circuit 
gradually increases in ap- 
parent area, as seen from 
the direction in which the 
magnetic flux proceeds, and 
as it opens out it includes 
more lines of flux ; then 
it diminishes again in ap- 
parent area, and reduces 
the number of flux lines, or 
total amount of magnetic 
flux linked with it. This 
process is repeated during 
the other half revolution. 
A little consideration will 
show the reader, that during ^. ^ „ r ^ , 

t- ir r •4. • ^ rifj 46. —Rotation of a CoiKiuctiim 

one half of its journey round ^^.ctangie in a Uniform 1. ield oi 

there must be an electro- MagneSc Flax, 
motive force acting in one 

direction round the circuit, and in the remaining half an 

oppositely directed electromotive force. It must be 

noticed that the iiiscrlion of magnetic flux into a circuit 
produces exactly the same clcctroniolive ctfect, as regards 
direction, as the withdiawal of oppositely directed mag- 
netic flux. Therefore, putting in po:3itively directed flux 
during one quarter of a turn creates an induced current 
in the same direction as withdrawing negatively directed 
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Hence the rapid rotation of the ring or circuit in the 

uniform field of flux, will cause it to be traversed by a 
current of electricity wliich is first in one direction and 
then in the other. Such a current is called an alter' 
iiaiing current, and the properties of these aUernating 
currents we shall study in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ELECTRO MAGNETS. 

§ I. Magnetisation Curves.— We have in previous 
chapters defined magnetic force, magnetic flux density, 
or induction, reluctivity and permeability, and we must, 
in the next place, study somewhat more carefully the 
manner in which these quantities are related to each 
other in the case of ferromagnetic materials, such as iron, 
when forming: a magnetic circuit For this purpose, it is 
best to begin by examining in detail the magnetic 
changes taking place in iron when a circular iron ring is 
magnetised by an electric current Let an iron ring be 
covered over with a magnetising spiral or solenoid, and 
also be surrounded at one place with a secondary coil 
which is connected with a ballistic galvanometer. We 
have already explained in Chapter VI. the manner in 
which the ballistic ^alvanomdcr is employed to measure 
the magnetic flux linked with a conducting circuit If, 
then, a certain measured electric current is passed 
through the magnetising spiral, oi the ring magnet, and 
if we know the number of turns on this spiral, we can 
calculate the magnetising force acting on the iron, since 
this force is numerically equal to the number of ampcrc- 
liirnR per half inch of the mean perimeter of the rino-. 
This magnetising force crentcs a certain magnetic flux in 
the interior of the iron ring, and the value of this flux 
can be obtained by reversing suddenly the direction of 
the magnetising current,'and noting the swing of the call* 
brated ballistic galvanometer connected to a secondary 
circuit wound on the ring. In this way, knowing the 
sectional area on the ring, we can determine the magnetic 

N 
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flux density in the iron corresponding to various mag- 
netising forces. The results are then set out in a curve, 
called a Magnetisation Curve (see Fig. 47), as follows :— 
On a d!,-ic:^ram, take horizontal distances to represent 
the magnetising forces acting on the iron ring, reckoned 




Fig. 47. — Magnetisation Cum (firm line) for Annealed Swediih 
Iron Ring. The dotted curves are the Magnetisadcm Cuires 
for Cast Iron and Malleable Cast Iron« 

in avipcre-turns per centimetre or per half inch, or in ab- 
solute C.G.S. units (o*8 of an ampere-turn per centimetre 
= I C.G.S. unit), and vertical distances to represent re- 
sulting magnetic flux density, measured either in C.G.S. 
units or in microwebers per square centimetre (lOO C.G.S. 
units « I microwcber). The curve so obtained rises 
somewhat steeply at one place, and then becomes more 
nearly flat 
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In the following table are given the results of such 
an experiment on a soft iron ring, all measurements 
being in C.G.S, units : — 



IkLAGNfciiSATiUN CURVE OF AX A.NNEALLD SWEDISH 

Iron iviM. at 15° C. 



MaxrnetUiog Force 


Magnetic Flax 


Biagnetic Fenneabilitj 
D 




Densily s B. 


1 1 




1 ,000 


r 170 


0-971 


2,000 


2060 


I-I74 


3,000 


2555 


4,000 


2903 


I '595 


5,000 


3135 


1*840 


6,000 


3261 


3*10 


7 ,000 




2-58 


8,000 


3IOI 


3*35 


9,000 


3687 


4*47 


10,000 


2237 


6*37 


IltOOO 


1754 


8-99 


X3tO0O 


1335 


"•35 


13.000 


1053 


i7'2a 


14,000 


BI3 


33*1 


14,400 


653 



The results of the above observations arc set out in 
the curve in Fig. 47. 

The magnetisation curves of cast iron, steel and 
wrought iron, differ in form from one anotlier in such a 
manner as to show that the production of .1 given flux 
density in wrought iron, or in certain kinds of steel may 
be attained with a far less magnetising force than is neces- 
sary in the case of cast iron or hardened high carbon 
steel. The purest Swedish wrought iron is characterised 
by having a magnetisation curve, which rises up xcvy 
steeply to a ** knee " in such a manner as to show that a 
kigh value of the magnetic flux density is attained with 

N 2 
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a comparatively small expcnJltLire of magnetising force. 
The same magnctisinc^ force would not produce a mag- 
netic flux density of anything like the same magnitude 
if acting upon a cast-iron ring. Thus a magncti ing 
force of 20 C.G.S. units will produce in Swedish \', rought 
iron, or mild cast steel, a flux density of 14.000 or 15,000 
C.G.S. units. The same force would not produce a flux 
density of more than 4000 or 5000 in cast iron. Certain 
kinds of cast steel having small percentages of carbon 
in them may, however, under high magnetising forces, 
have produced in them an even larger flux density than 
would be the case if the same force acted on wrought 
iron. This is shown by the following figures : — 



Magnetisation Curves of Mild Annealed Steel and 
Soft Swedish Iron in th£ Form of Rings taken 
AT 15"* C. 





Magnetising Foiee 


Pemeability 


Flux 

Density 
















B. 


Annealed Cast 


Aonealed 


Annealed Ca<;t 


Annealed 




bheet SteeL 


Soft Iron. 


Sheet Steel. 


Soft Iron. 


2,000 


Z'2 


0*8 


1800 


2675 


4,000 


1-7 


1-17 


2400 


3375 


6»ooo 




1*73 






8 9 000 


yj 




2150 


3150 


10,000 


S'SS 


3'95 


1800 


2550 


12,000 


«'95 


^'45 


1375 


X850 


14,000 


15 


12 


950 


XO50 


16,000 


29 


54 


550 


325 


18,000 


90 


126 


200 


"5 


20,000 


^24 


3S4 


87 


55 



It will be seen that, for the smnll tVu ccs, this particular 
steel has smaller permeability than the iron, but for the 
large forces greater permeability than the iron. This* 
however, is not generally true of all steels. The per* 
meabiUty of steel decreases as the percentage of carbon 
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increases. As a matter of fact, the chemical composition 
of the steel and iron in the above table is not very dif- 
ferent, and the terms steel and iron refer rather to the 
mode of production of the metal than to the precise 
chc^nical composition. 

The terms ^nought iron or iron, steel, and cast iron, are 
applied to different, more or less variable, compounds or mix- 
tures of chemically pure Iron with other substances. Probably 
no one has yet seen absolute pure iron in the sense of iron loo 
per cent fine, or if produced it is but a chemical rarity. It cannot 
be obtained in commerce. The usual impurities present in iron 
are carbon combined with iron in the form of various carbides 
of iron, carbon free in the form of graphite, silicon, phosphorus, 
sulphur and manganese. In the purest Swedish charcoal iron 
these impurities may be present to the extent of only o.i or 
even 0*07 per cent. Cast iron contains all the elements which 
the crude iron brings in from the ore and the fluxes used in 
reduction, and is characterised by the ])resence of an excess of 
carbon, most of it in the unroni])ine(l form as graphite. Steel 
contains carbon almost wholi} in the combined form, and is 
<=:poken of as low carbon, or good, or mild steel, when the carbon 
less than '25 per cent,, and as high carljon steel if carbon is 
present in greater percentages. As an illusiiation of the com- 
positions of various irons and steels the following analyses are 
given, merely as typical ; — 





Charcoal 


Cast Sted. 






or Swctlish 






Cast 




Wrought 


Magnetically 


Magnetically 


Iron. 




Iron. 


good. 


inferior. 




Caibon combined . 


©•05 


0-08 


0-36 


0*70 


Carb<»i as graphite 










Silicon . 


0*05 


0*01 


0-47 


2 'GO 


Sulphur 


0-03 


0*05 


0*04 


0*04 


Phosphorus • 


0*08 


0*08 


0-15 


0*85 


Manganese . 


0*06 


0*04 


0*62 


038 


Iron • « • 


99'73 


99' 74 


98 36 


9a '73 




100*00 


100 'GO 


100*00 


Hi 

100* GO 
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In Fig. 48 the above map^nctisation curves for mild 
steel and for soft iron arc delineated. When :i magnetic 
flux ciensity of about 18,000 C.G.S. units, or 180 niicro- 
webcrs per square centimetre, has been readied, the 
increase of flux density in wrought iron proceeds very 
slowly compared with the increase in magnetising force. 
At this stage the iron or steel is said in popular language 
to be " saturated " magnetically. It has, however, been 
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Fig 4S — Ma^iu tisation Curves (firm lines) of Anneftled Mild 
iSicrl ai:<i swniish Iron. The dotted cwvei are the corre* 
spondinj; I'crmcability Curves. 



shown that there is no definite limit to the extent to 
which the magnetic flux density in the iron can be in- 
creased, and, by the use of a -sufficiently powerful ma?:^- 
netising force, the flux densit}' in iron has been puslicd 
up, by Ewing and others, to 40,000 C.G.S units or more 
(400 microwebers per square centimetre). The form of 
the magnetisation curve shows, however, that there arc 
three well marked stages in the process of magnetising 
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iron. First, a stage vvhen the flux density increases 
almost proportionately to the magnetisini; force, and 
rather slowly. This is called the initial stage of magnet- 
isation. In the next place, at some stage in the process 
corresponding to a small increase in the force, there is a 
relatively raT>!d increa.se in the magnetic flux density, 
and the nujgnctisation curve rises very steeply. In the 
third place, there is a slow final stage, beyond what is 
called the " knee " of the curve, in which immense in- 
crease in the magnetising force makes very little corre- 
sponding increase in the flux density or induction. We 
shall examine presently the probable physical explana- 
tion of these facts. The form of the magnetisation curve 
is very characteristic of different classes of iron and 
steel. In Fig. 47 are shown in dotted lines the magnet- 
isation curves for cast iron and malleable cast iron, and 
it will be seen how greatly they differ from that of 
wrought iron. We have already pointed out that, in the 
case of certain varieties of steel, although the flux density ^ 
produced by a small magnetising force is considerably 
less than that produced by the same force on soft or 
pure iron, yet for large magnetising forces the reverse is 
the case, and a given large magnetising force may pro- 
duce a greater Ilux density in mild steel than in iron. 
Hence it follows that the magnetic. ition curve of such 
steel crosses that of iron, and wliiUt below it for small 
forces is abo\'e it for great ones. It is for this reason 
that cast steel having a small percentage of carbon in it 
is now much used in dynamo building. The dynamo 
builder is only concerned in getting the greatest flux 
density possible in the field magnets of his dynamos, for 
a large magnetising force, and he can do this to a slightly 
greater degree by the use of certain (Qualities of steel 
than by iron, and in addition he has in the steel a 
material with better mechanical qualities for working. 

The ratio between the magnetic flux density, or the 
induction, and the magnetising force is called the per^ 
meabiUty (ft) of the material. If, therefore, from any 
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point F, on the magnetisation curve (see Fig. 47) a 
straight line is drawn to the origin O, the ratio of the 
length of the perpendicular F M to that of the base M 0» 
or the tanc^cnt of the slope of the line P O gives us the 
fermeability of the material corresponding to the mag- 
netic flux density represented by PM. It is usual to 
plot out a curve of permeability in terms of the magnetic 
nux density or induction, and such curves are called 
Permeability Curves, The permeability curves are de- 
lineated in Fig. 48 for annealed Swedish iron, and for 
mild annealed steel by the dotted lines. It will be seen 
that the pci inccibilil}- cur\'c has a maximum value for a 
certain flux densitv, and tliis niaxiinum vj.luc is an iin- 
portant characteristic magnetic constant of the iron or 
steel. This maximum permeability may rise to 4cxx> 
units or more for certain special kinds of Swedish iron, 
but is more generally a number in the neighbourhood of 
2000 or 2500 for most common classes of iron. Its v^alue 
greatly depends on the manner in which the iron has 
been annealed. The reciproral of this number is the 
reluctivity of the iron for that particuhir flux density. 
The magnetisation curve for air or non-magnetic materials 
is a straight line, so drawn that the ordinate or height 
representing the flux density corresponding to any mag- 
netising force lias a numerical value equal to that of the 
base length denoting the force. Hence, on a diagram 
representing a magnetisation curve for iron, it is hardly 
possible to represent an air magnetisation curve to the 
same scale of flux density, since it would be hardly distin- 
guishable from the base line itself. The magnetic flux 
density is alwa} s denoted by the letter B, and magnetis- 
ing force by the letter H ; and hence, since the magnet- 
isation curves show the relation of B to H, they are 
called B-H curves. The permeability is denoted by 
the Greek letter /*, and hence permeability curves are 
called B-fc curves. 

§ 2. Hysteresis Curves. — If, instead of measuring^ 
the total change ul ina^neiic 11 ux produced by revers- 
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inc:^ the magnetising force, wc proceed to increase and 
diminish the magnetising force in a cych'c or periodic 
manner, step by step, we can delineate another curve, 
called the Hysteresis Curve, of the iron which has ver}- 
important properties. Suppose that an iron ring is 
taken in a perfectly unmagnetised condition, and start- 
inc^ from this state, wc apply a magnetising force repre- 
sented by -f- I (see Fig. 49), and measure the magnetic 
flux density produced by it in the iron. Next, let the 
magnetising force be increased to + 2, and the increment 
or increase of flux density B, caused by this increase 
of H from -f- I to -f 2, be mea- 
sured Proceeding in this manner, 
let us suppose the force increased 
to + 4«and then diminished again 
to zero. It will be found that the 
values of the magnetic flux den- 
sity for given magnetising forces, 
during the period of decrease of 
the force, do not agree in value 
with those for the corres^nding 
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period of increase. In other 

words, the nux density is not the ^'IJ^-l^'^ZfJr^. 
same on the wa>' dow n as on the Ring khowing HysiercJib. 
way up, but lags behind. The 

term hysteresis denotes a lagging behind or want of cor- 
respondence between two things. 

The firm line curve in Fig. 49 delineates the rela- 
tton of magnetic flux density to magnetic force during 
these operations. It will be seen that, after the mag- 
netic force has been applied and removed, magnetic flux 
Still lingers in the iron or is retained, and this property 
of the iron is called its Rctcutivity. The ordinate O 6 
represents the magnetic flux density remaining after 
the force has been again reduced to zero. The ordinate 
O P represents the maximum value of the flux density 
attained^ and the ratio of O Q to O P (expressed as a 
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percentage) is the measure of the retentivity of the iron 
under those conditions. It may even reach 90 per cent 
In the next place, after reducing the magnetising force 
to zero let us suppose it is reversed, and a force of — i 
applied, and then 2, and so up to ~ 4 ; after which, 
let the force be again increased and brought back to 
zera In thi^i way a cofnplete cycle of magnetising farce 

is applied, ranging from o to + 4 
from 4- 4 to o, from o to — 4, 
and from — 4 back to o at^^ain. 
Corresponding to this, we find ihat 
the map^nctic flux in the iron goes 
through a c\'clc or range of peri- 
odic values, and that the flux and 
force are related to one another, 
as shown by the ordi nates and 
alw; issa: of the closed curve in 
l ig. 50. This curve is called a 
hystcrt'sis diao^ram or leap. The 
ordinate O P, represents the maxi- 
mum value of the magnetic flux 
density during the cycle. The 
ordinate O Q represents the mag- 
netic flux density retained in the 
iron after the force is withdrawn, 
and represents, therefore, the ti- 
ietitiviiy of the il-on. The inter- 
cept or distance O R, represents 
the negative or reverse magnetic 
force which has to be applied to 
reduce the magnetic flux to zero, after applying a |K>$i« 
tive force, and it is therefore the negative magnetising 
force required to annul the result of applying a positive 
magnetising force O M. This force O R is called the 
Coercive force required, and the length O R is a measure 
of the coercivity of the iron. 

This hysteresis diagram or loop, therefore, shows us 
at a glance the magnetic qualities of the material, and 




I'ijj. 50. — Coroiil' te Hys- 
teresis Loop lur Soft 
Iroo Ring* 
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it has another important property as well. In the case 

of a steam-engine indicator diagram, the area of the 
dia^^ram represents the ivork done in the engine cylinder 

bv tlic steam at each stroke. In the same wav when 
iron is magnetised, the work done per unit of volume 
of the metal, in increasing its magnetic flux, is measured 
by the product of the increment of the flux density and 
the force. Owing to the unfortunate fact tliat the unit- 
magnetic pole is defined by the mechanical force between 
it and another unit pole, instead of being defined as a 
pole from which proceeds a unit of maf^netic flux, we 
have a numerical constant introduced into the product 
expressing the work done in making an increase in the 
magnetic flux density in iron. Properly speaking, the 
work done in making a small increase in the magnetic 
flux density in iron should be numerically expressed 
by the product of the mean magnetising force and the 
small increase in magnetic flux density made by it. 
Owing, hov/ever, to the use of an irrational system of 

units, we have, in fact, to introduce a multiplier — 

where ir is the ratio of the circumference of a circle 

22 

to its diameter, viz. 3 • 1416, or nearly y. Hence, since 

— is very nearly — , we have, under the present system 

of irrational magnetic units, to remember that the work 
done in increasing, by a very suuill amount, ihc magnetic 
flux in a cubic centimetre of iron is measured in ergs 

per cubic centimetre of the iron by -g^ times the product 

of the mean impressed magnetising force and the small 
corresponding change or increase of the magnetic flux 

density produced bv the increment of the force. The 
magnetic ilux dcn^iiy and magnetising force being mea- 
sured in C.G.S. units. If the magnetic flux density is 
measured in wcders per square centimetre^ and the mag- 
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netising force in ampere^tums per Hnear centimetre^ theo 
the work done in taking a cubic centimetre of iron 
through a magnetic cycle is measured in joules. In any 
case, the whole area of the hysteresis loop represents the 
total work done in taking a cubic centimetre of the iron 
through the mas^netic cycle represented by that loop, 
and is generally expressed in ergs. 

The reader mav be assisted to understand the above men- 
tioned statements by considering the analog)' lietween magrutic 
work and viechanical work. Imagine a cylinder with a tightly 
fitting but frictionless j)iston in it, and let the cylinder be filled 
with a volume of air ecjual to 7' cubic centimetres, and under a 
j)ressure of / dynes per sqii ire centimetre. If the piston is 
pushed in a little so as to cause a small decreaic in the 
volume of the air by an amount represented by d 7\ then worl' has 
to be done to overcome the resistance of the air to compression, 
and it is easy to see that the work done in making this small 
change in volume in tlie air is equal pdv ergs. 

In the same way if a cubic centimetre of a magnetic sub- 
stance has in it a magnetic flux density B, and if it is under a 
magnetising force H, and if the force is increased so as to cause 
a small inerease in the magnetic flux by an amount represented 
by </B, the work done in effecting the change is equal to H </B 
ergs, // the magnetic units are rational units. Unfortunately, the 
C.G.S. units are not rational units, and hence the inttuslTe 4^ 
comes in, and we have the value of the small amount of work 
done in increasing the magnetic flux density by a small amount 
^B, the mean magnetising force being H, given by the expres- 
sion ^ H ^ B. Hence it follows, that the work done (reckoned 
in eigs) in taking one cubic centimetre of iron through one 
complete magnetic cycle, is equal to — ^ = — - of the area 

of the hysteresis diagram, reckoned in terms of a rectangular 
unit of area, one side of which is the length taken as a unit of 
magnetic force, and the other the length taken as a unit of mag- 
netic flux density. 

§ 3, Steinmetz*B Law. — If we take one and the 
same iron ring through a series of magnetic cycles^ 
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increasing at eadi q^cle the 

maximum value of the mag- 
netic flux density, we can 
dtliiicate a scries of hyste- 
resis loops as in Fig. 51, each 
one of which corresponds to a 
definite maximum value of 
the magnetic flux density dur- 
ing the cycle. If the areas 
of tliese loops are measured 
with a plan i meter, and the 
areas set out as distances on 
a vertical scale, with the cor- 
responding maximum values 
of the magnetic flux den- 
sity as horizontal distances^ 
we obtain a curve (see Fig. 
52) called a Stetnmetz curve. 




Fig. %U — Series of HysteresU 
Loop* for Wrought Iron Ring 
for progfcniYe Maximini Flos 




vrj 5^ t> tQ *i ^ 

Fig, 52.— Steiiimeti Curve. 
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This curve shows us the relation between the work done 
in taking the iron tli rough a magnetic cycle, and the 
maximum value of the induction density during that 
cycle. It is found that the hysteresis loss in work done 
in performing a magnetic cycle, varies as the I '6 power 
of the maximum magnetic flux density reached during 
the cycle. If B denote this maximum value, represented 
by the line N M in Fig. 50, then the work done in carry- 
ing the iron round the magnetic cycle is measured by 
the product of a certain constant called the Hysteretic 
Constant, and the value of B»'*. 

Generally speaking, for most varieties of pure iron, 
the work W, measured in ergs, spent in taking one cubic 
centimetre of iron through one complete magnetic cycle, 
is nearly given by the equation 

W = -002 B' 

The arithmetic constant '002 is called the hysteretic 
constant, and the values of the hysteretic constants for 
different kinds of iron and steel are given in the table 
below. 

Table op Hysteretic Constants. 



Metal. 



Hjrsteretic Constant. 

Swedish wrought iron, well annealed . •6010 to -0017 

Annealed cast steel of good quality, small 1 1 . m t * 

percentage of carbon . . . f 0017 to 0021^ 

Cast Siemens-Martin steel . . . '0019 to '002S 

Cast ingot iron *oo2i to *oo25 

Cast steel, with higher percentages of 

carbon, or inferior qualities of wrought | ^0031 to '0054 

iron j I 



The effect of annealing on the value of the h3^teretic 
constant is very marked ; thus, we find that Swedish cast 
steel (annealed) has a hysteretic constant of •0015, but 
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Swedish cast steel (unannealed) has a hystcrctic constant 
of '0029 ; also German cast steel (annealed) has a hys- 
teretic constant of '0017, but German cast steel (an- 
nealed) has a hysteretic constant •CX)33. 

In order to calculate the hy steresis loss in ergs per 
cubic centimetre, for any value of the maximum magnetic j 
flux density or induction, we require a table giving the 
values of B^*^ for different values of B as follows : — 



Table giving the Values op B**^ for Various 

Values of K 



Maximum Value of the 




Value of -002 


Magnetic Flux Deiibily 


Value of h''\ 


or Induction B* 






1,000 


63,100 


126 


2,000 


365 tQ^* 




3,000 




4, coo 


580,000 


1 160 


5 J 000 


828,800 


1658 


6 . CCD 


1 , 1 1 1 , 000 


2 T ^ 2 


7 , 000 


1 ,420,000 


2840 


8,000 


1 , 758 ,000 


3516 


9, GOO 


2, 122 ,000 


4244 


10,000 


2,511,000 


5022 



The last column in the above table gives the hysteresis 
energy loss in ergs per cubic centimetre of soft iron, pro- 
duced by one complete cycle of magnetisation, in which 
the maximum value of the flux density or induction 
during the cycle has the value given in the first column of 
the table.* It is easy to see from the above figures^ that 
if a cubic foot of soft iron is carried through a complete 
cycle of magnetism, in which the maximum flux density 

• The figures in the third column of the tabic in question are merely 
typical of ordinary good lion, and must not be considered as the absolute 
ranci for iny inm whatever. 
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is 10,000 C.G.S. units, that this operation requires the ex- 
penditure of about 10 foot-pounds of energy. To do 
this 100 times a second, therefore involvca doing 1000 
foot-pounds of work. It is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
netising and demagnetising iron quickly, is an operation 
which absorbs a considerable amount of power. The 
power absorbed is dissipated as heat in the iron. The 
energy dissipation increases at a much more rapid rate 
than the maximum flux density. Hence, whenever iron 
has to be magnetised and demagnetised quickly or 
frequently, the tlux density should be kept low, if it is 
desired to economise power. 

The hysteresis diagram of an iron is therefore capable of 
affording us a large amount of information as to the mag* 
netic utility of the metal, and its suitability for various 
purposes. Thus, for instance, the maker of a dynamo 
requires a quality of iron or steel for the magnets of his 
dynamo magnets which shall have very high magnetic 
flux density for small magnetic forces, or large permea- 
bility. He is not, however, very particular in requiring 
small hysteresis loss. He therefore selects an iron or 
steel which has a h3^teresis diagram somewhat like the 
curve in Fig. 53. 

The loop is very upright, because the magnetic flux 
density is relatively large for small magnetising: forces ; 
tl^.at is to say, the pci incability is high. The area of the 
loop is moderately small, and hence the iron has a fairly 
small hysteretic constant 

The maker of an alternating current transformer is 
not nearly so particular about the permeability of the 
iron or steel he uses, but he is very desirous of obtaining 
the smallest possible hysteretic constant. lie therefore 
employs a mild steel, or pure Swedish iron, having a 
hysteresis diagram like the curve in Fig. 54. This curve 
has a very small area, thus indicating the small hysteretic 
value of the metaL 

The maker of a permanent steel magnet does not 
care at all about the hysteretic constant or permeability 
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of the steel he employs, but he does require a steel which 
shall have large retenHvity and large coercivity. He 
therefore selects a steel such as glass-hardened tungsten 
steel, which has a hysteresis diagram like the curve in 
Fig. 55. In this diagram the intercept O Q (representing 
the retentivity) is large, and also the intercept () R 
(representing the cocrcivity). It will be seen, therefore 
that it is impossible to have large retentivity and great 




53- — "lypco^ Fig. 54. — Type of Fig. 5J.'-Type of Hys- 

Hjrsteresit Loop Hysterant Loop tere>» Loop leqnired 

icquired for Dy- required for Traoi* for Permanent Mi^et 

iiamo SleeL former Steel. Steel. 



coercivity in a steel without at the same time having 
large hysteretic constant. Hence it follows that all 

varieties of magnet steel which are useful for making 
^ooel permanent magnets, are very bad qualities of steel 
to employ for the cores of transformers, or for field mag- 
nets and armatures of dynamos. Fortunately it happctis 
that we can adjust the quality of the metal for the 
purpose fur w hich it. is to be applied. 

O 
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§ 4 Sleotromagnet& — An electromagnet consists of 
an iron or steel core, called the magnet body, which 
is surrounded by coils of Insulated wire, called the magnet 
coils, through which a magnetising current is passed. If 
the iron is a completely closed iron ring, the magnet is 
called a fakless electromagnet If, as is more usually the 
case, the iron does not form a complete circuit, then It 
has one or more air spaces in the magnetic circuit, called 
the air gap or gaps. The terminations of the iron circuit 
which bound the air ^^aps are called the pole piccts or pole 
faces. Very often the nitigncL has the form of upright 
round iron legs, on which the coils arc wound, united by 
a cross piece, called \.\\q, yoke. 

For experimental purposes, the poles are often fitted 
with remo\'abIe pole pieces. 

The material most commonly used for the cores of 
electromagnets is soft Swedish iron, on account of its 
high permeability. Soft Siemens-Martin steel is, how- 
ever, more easily obtained now, and for most purposes, 
where rapid changes of magnetism are not required, is 
quite as effective. The steel will not generally fall below 
the iron in permeability by more than S or 6 per cent at 
high magnetisations, even if not superior to it, whilst the 
permanent magnetisation of the steel, as compared with 
the iron, after removal of the magnetising foice^ will not 
generally be greater by more than lo per cent. 

The legs and yoke of the magnet may be either of 
solid iron or steel, or else built up of wire or plates^ in 
which case they are said to be laminated. 

In the construction of an electromagnet, the object, 
generally speaking, is to procure the strongest possible 
magnetic flux density in the Interpolar air gap or gaps, 
and to obtain this by the least possible exdtatien or 
ampere-turns on the magnetising coils. 

In the construction of an electromagnet it is impor- 
tant, therefore, to be able to predetermine the magnetising 
force in ampere- turns per centimetre required to pro- 
duce a given magnetic flux density. In certain cases 
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this can be done without difficulty. Let us consider a 
few of the simpler instancLs. 

Take first the case of a circular iron ring. When this 
is magnetised by an endless solenoid wound on it, it forms 
a poleless magnet. Suppose that the dimensions of the 
ring are given, and that it is requirctl to predetermine 
the magnetising force in ampere-turns necessary to pro- 
duce practical magnetic saturation in this iron. This in- 
volves creating in the iron a flux density of, say, 16,000 
to 18,000 C.G.S. units or 160 to 180 microwebers per 
square centimetre. 

To determine the windings to be put upon the 
iron ring, we must consult a magnetisation curve for a 
complete iron circuit, and from that curve (sec Fig. 47, 
p. 178) we see that, to produce a magnetic fiux density of 
18,000 C.G.S. units in an iron ring, requires the applica* 
tion of a magnetising force f ibout 100 C.G.S. units, or 
of ICO ampere-turns per half inch of length of the mean 
perimeter of the ring. If, therefore, the mean perimeter 
of the ring is known, we can at once deduce the total 
ampere-turns to be put upon the ring. 

Let us suppose the mean perimeter of the ring is 
12 inches, and the diameter of cross^^sectton i centimetre. 
We then require 2400 ampere-turns on the ring to mag- 
netise it practically to saturation. This alone does not 
tell us how many turns of wire to put upon the ring. 

Let us suppose wc have at disposal some No. 18 
cotton-covered copper wire. It will be found possible, 
on a ring of the above dimensions, to wind on about 
five or six layers of No. iS wire, each layer having 100 
turns. For a short time this wire would carry a current 
of about 4 amperes without overheating, and thus the 
necessary mac^netising force, consisting of 4 amperes 
flowing 600 times round the ring, or 2400 ampere-turns, 
could be obtained. 

There is no iibsolute rule f(ir fixing the size and 
length of wire to be employed for the magnetising coil ; 
it has to be determined by various conditions, such as 

o 2 
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the electromotive force at disposal for producing the 
current, and the amount of power which it is decided 
shall be dissipated in this coil as heat 

In the next place, let us consider a slightly less 
simple case, viz. that of au iron ring with a narrow cut or 
air gap in it. If a mai^nctising coil is to be wound on 
this ring, to produce a magnetising force creating a stated 
magnetic ilux, the predetermination of the ampere-turns 
to be put upon the ring is based upon the principle that 
the total magnetomotive force or ampere-turns to be 
applied to the ring, to produce a required magnetic flux 
round the circuit and across the air gap, may be divided 
into two parts, vi/. one part which is required to over- 
come the reluctance of the iron itself, and the other part 
to overcome the reluctance of the air gap. It is to be 
noted that magnetomotive forces are additive, that is to 
say, we obtain the total magnetomotive force required 
if we estimate separately the magnetomotive forces (in 
ampere-turns) required to force the required induction, 
or magnetic flux, respectively through the iron and 
through the air gap, and then add the values of these 
magnetomotive forces together to obtain the nett or re- 
sultant magnetomotive force. 

For the sake of illustration let us suppose the ring has 
a cross-sectional area of 2 square centimetres, and a mean 
perimeter of 30 centimetres, and let the air gap be very 
narrow, and be only I millimetre in width. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that we require to produce a magnetic flux 
density of 10,000 C.G.S. units across the air gap. In 
order to reduce the difficulties of the problem, we must, 
in the present instance, suppose that the magnetic flux is 
wholly confined to the iron, and jumps across the air gap 
without spreading, so that the air space which is mag- 
netised is I millimetre or o'l centimetre in length, and 
2 square centimetres in section. Hence, since the reluc- 
tivity of air is taken as unity, the reluctance of the air 

gap is equal to S^Pi is represented 
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by the number ^ . The above statement is not strictly 

20 

true. As a matter of fact, the magnetic flux in crossing 
l!^c air gap spreads or swells out, so that it is somewhat 
mure difficult to calculate the actual reluctance of the 
air gap. If the magnetic flux density is to be lo.ocx^ 
C.G.S. units per squafe centimetre, and if the section of 
the ring is 2 square centimetres, it is obvious that we 
have to produce in the ring a total magnetic flux of 
20^000 units or 200 microwebers. 

Bearing in mind that the quotient of the numerical 
value of the magnetomotive force by that of the reluct- 
ance gives us the value of the total magnetic flux, and 
also that the magnetomotive force in C.G.S. units is 
equal to i j times the ampere-turns, it is easy to show 
that the ampere-turns to be put upon the circuit to over* 
come any given air reluctance is given by the rule — 

Ampere-turns = 0*8 x the total magnetic flux 
X the air gap reluctance* 

The coefficient 0*8 being the reciprocal of or of — - 

Hence to overcome the reluctance of the air gap 

represented by — . and force through it a total magnetic 

flux of 20,000 CG.S. units, requires 

0*8 X 20^000 a 800 ampere-turns. 

To overcome the reluctance of the air gap, having a 
width of I millimetre, requires therefore 800 ampere-turns. 
Next, as regards the iron. On consulting the magnet- 
isation curve of iron (see Fig. 47, p. 178) we see that to 
produce a flux density of 10,000 C.G.S. units in soft 
wrought iron, requires approximately a magnetising force 
of 4 C.G.S. units, or of 4 ampere- turns per half-inch of 
the iron circuit Since the iron circuit in this case is 
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30 centimetres, or nearly 24 half- inches, in length, we shall 
require 96 ampere-turns on the ring to overcome the 
reluctance of the iron. The total ampere-turns required 
is then 896, made up of 800 ampere-turns required to 
force the magnetic flux across the I millimetre air gap, and 
96 ampere-turns to force it through the 300 millimetres 
of iron. This fact will bring forcibly to the^ student's 
notice the effect of an air gap^ however narrow, in in* 
creasing the total magnetomotive force required to pro* 
duce a given total magnetic flux in that magnetic circuit 
When the air gap is large, the problem of determining 
the ampere-turns to produce a given flux density is much 
more diflicuit, and its solution is beyond the limits of 
tlus treatise. 

§ 5. The Lifting Power of Eleotromagneta— If a 

piece of soft iron is held against the pole of a magnet, or 
if a keeper is placed across the poles of a horseshoe- 
shaped clectromagnci, it requires a certain pull or force 
to detach the iron or keeper. The weight in grams or 
pounds required to effect this detacliment is called the 
lifting power of the magnet. 

The laws governing the tractive power of magnets 
arc best examined by considering, in the first place, the 
force required to separate two equal magnetic poles, with 
perfectly flat surfaces, placed against each other. 

Consider the case ot two uiuloniily and equally ma;;netised 
magnets with perfectly fiat ends, havino^ their opposite ]>o]es 
pressed against each other. Let the strength of each of these 
poles be tn units (()rdin;n v or C.(r.S. systcni), and let the 
magnetic tlux density over ilic t oiUacl surface (vvhicli is really 
a very narrow air space) separatin^j the poles be denoted as 
usual l)y J5. 'i'hen c seen \\\ Cluq/tcr ill. iluU the total 

magnetic tlux coming out of the pole of strength ;// is 4 77 m 
units, and hence if the section of each magnet is s square 
centimetres, and we suppose the whole flux to jjass across the 
surface of contact, we have the relation 

B <r A 4 ir 
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This equation expresses the fact that the total flux ont of 
the pole is equal to 47 times the pole strength. 

The total flux across the very narrow air gap separating 
the attracting poles may be considered to be made up of two 
parts, one half being as it were a flux belonging to, and coming 
out of one pole, and the other half being a flux in the same 
direction^ proceeding into, and bclori<;inj:; to, the adjacent oppo- 
site pol*'. Hence we may rt Lj:ard the attra( tion of tlic ])oles as 
being due to the tendency ot tiie one pole of strengtii m to move 

in a magnetic field of strength ^ belonging to the other pole, 

since the field strength of either of the magnets just outside the 
surface of its flat pole is numerically equal to the flux density 
of the flux attached to, and existing in the body of that magnet. 

The nn-chanical force which acts upon a ma^^nrtic ]»o]e 
placed in a magnetic field, not its own, is numerically ccjual to 
the product of the pole strength and the field strength. Hence 
the m.echanical force pressing the poles together, tiiat is to say 
the total piei>sure between them reckoned in dynes, must be 

amnefically equal to the product my, We have already 

shown that in the C.G.S. system the total magnetic flux coming 

out of a i)ole of strength ;// is 4 rr ;// units. If the flux density 
at the polar surface of the magnet is denotefl hv li, and if the 
polar surface has an area of s square ceniniK tres, the total 
flux out of the ])ole is B s tmits. Hence the relation between 
these quantities is expressed by the equation 

or 

m = — . 

It follows, then, that the met hanical force between tlie polar 
surfaces of Area s square centimetres is equal to 

//; X - dynes, 

or to 

b , 

— X - d}*ncs, 
4 jr 2 
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or to 

— X dynes* 

Hence the pull " or attraction between the poles per 
square centtmetre of surface is 

^d}Ties. 

If a weight of W grammes is required to be applied to one 
magnet to detach it from ^e other, then, since this weight W 
is equivalent to a mechanical force of 981 W dynes, we have 
the equation 

98X W = -X, 

or 

W 



/w „ 



The above equation tells us that the Jiux density across £lr 
suffaee ofamtaa of ike pdts is equal to\^l times the square root 
grammes weight per eenUmeire Mai surface reguired to 
dettaeh the poles. The above rule enables us to calculate the 

W 

value of B when we have the observed value of—* 

5 

It will be seen, therefore, tliat ihe mcasurcaiciU of tlu trac- 
tive force of a magnet affords a means of measuring iiiai^ncuc 
flux density ; because, if in the above equation the value of 
s and W as obtained by observation is inserted, the value of B 
can be calculated. 

Experiments to determine the liftinf^ power of electro- 
ma^^nets have been carried out by Mr. Shelford Bid well 
and others* The foil n a in^ is the description of an ex- 
periment made by Mr. Bidweli : — 

Two pieces of apparatus were prepared. The first 
consisted of a rod of iron hooked at each end and divided 
transversely in the middle^ together with a long solenoid, 
inside which the divided rod could be placed The 
second was an iron ring cut into two equal parts, each of 
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which was encircled with a coil of insulated copper wire. 
In both cases the construction was such that an intense 
magnetic force could be produced with comparatively 
small battery power. The divided ring could be used 
either as a semicircular electromagnet with a semi- 
circular armature, or, if the current were passed through 
both coils, as two semicircular electro mainicts. 

Merely to test the suggestions of Joule and Rowland, 
that a limit to the lifting power of an electromagnet was 
a tractive force of 200 lb. per square inch, two or three 
detemimations were made of the weight which could 
be sustained when the current was caused to circulate 
around one only of the semicircles, the other being used 
as an armature. With a current of 4*3 amperes the 
weight supported was 13,100 grams per square centi- 
metre of surface ; with a current of 6*2 amperes the 
weight supported was 14,200 grams per square centi- 
metre. In the latter case, therefore, the lifting power 
exceeded that which both Joule and Rowland considered 
the greatest that could be imparted to a magnet by an 
infinite current Had it been worth while to incur the 
risk of injury to the insulation of the coil, there is no 
doubt whatever that, by applying stronger currents, the 
lifting power might have been carried still further — for 
there was no indication that a limit was being ap- 
proached. But it was of greater interest to study the 
effects produced when both portions of the ring or of the 
rod were under the direct influence of the magnetising coil. 

The first experiment was made with the divided rod. 
One portion was supported by means of its hook in a 
vertical [position ; a scale-pan was attached to the hooked 
end of the olhcv portion, and the flat ends of the two 
were brought into contact and surrounded by the sole- 
noid. Currents of gradually increasing strength were 
then caused to pass through the solenoid, and note was 
taken of the greatest weight which could in each case 
be placed in the scale-pan without tearing asunder the 
ends of the two rods. The general results are briefly as 
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follows. When the magnetising force (H) due to the 
solenoid had reached about 50 C.G.S. units^ the weight 
supported was nearly 7000 grammes per square centi- 
metre of the section of the rod. After this value was 
exceeded, it became quite evident that the weight which 
could be sustained was increasiivj- more slowlv than tiic 
magnetising; cuircnt, and the proportionate iiicicase be- 
came rapidly smaller as the current was made stronger. 
This state of things continued until the map^nctising force 
w/is about 270 units, when the wcii^ht supported amounted 
to 10,800 grammes per square centimetre of section. But 
from this point onwards the maguetisiiig force and tlu 
weight that could be carried increased in exactly the s.ifne 
proportion. The rate of increase of the load was, indeed, 
comparatively small, but it was perfectly constant, and 
continued so until the field had attained the high in- 
tensity of 1074 C.G.S. units. Here the experiment was 
stopped, the greatest weight supported having been 1 5,100 
grams per square centimetre. 

On account of some uncertainty as to the possible 
influence of the external ends of the divided rod, it was 
thought desirable to make the experiment with the 
divided ring, the current being caused to pass in the 
same direction through the coils surrounding both por- 
tions. The general character of the results was die 
same as before, but the weight supported per unit of 
area was from first to last somewhat greater. The falling 
off in the rate of increase of the lifting power was well 
marked when the magnetic force had reached 50 CG.S. 
units, at which point the weight sustained was about 
10,000 grams per square centimetre ; and it continued 
to diminish uniil the magnetic force was 230 units and 
the weii4ht supported 14,000 grammes. From this point 
the increments of lifting power and of magnetic force 
appeared to be exactly proportional, and continued to 
be so until the magnetic force had been carried up 
to 585 units, when the limit of the battery power was 
reached and the experiment stopped, the maximum 
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weight supported having been 15,905 grammes per square 
centimetre, or 229*3 lt)s. per square inch. 

Detailed results of the experiment with the divided 
rinc^ are given in the first and second columns of the 
table below. A curve, plotted with tlic magnetic forces 
as abscissae and the weights lifted as ordinates, becomes 
sensibly a straight line inclined to the horizontal axis 
for the values of the magnetic force greater than 240 
units. 

Lifting Power or fiLEcmoMAGNsrs. 

H = magnetising force. 

I = magnetisation. 

K = susreplihility. 
W = weight in grms. per sq. cm. 

B = mai^netic tlux density. 

ft = pLiiiicability. 



H 


W 


I 


# 

K 


M 


B 


3*9 


2210 


587 


iSi'o 


1899*1 


7390 


5*7 


34^0 


735 


128*9 


1621*3 


9240 


io'3 


5400 


918 


891 


II2I *4 


XI 550 


17-7 


7530 


1083 


61*2 


770-2 


13630 


22*2 
30'2 


8440 

9215 


1147 


5i'7 


650 '9 


14450 


1197 


39*7 


500-0 


15 100 


40 


9680 


1226 


30*7 


386 -4 


15460 


78 


"550 


1337 


17-1 


2i6'5 


168S0 


"5 


1 2170 


1370 


11*9 


150*7 


17330 




1 2800 


1403 


9*7 


122*6 


17770 


208 


13810 


1452 


7-0 


88*8 


18470 


-93 . 


14350 


1474 


5 ■ 


64*2 


18820 


362 


14740 


14S9 


4 • r 


52-7 


1 9080 


427 


15130 


1504 


3'5 


45*3 


19330 


465 


15275 


1508 


32 


41*8 


19470 


503 


15365 


1510 


3'o 


38-7 


19480 


557 


15600 


1517 


2-7 


35*2 


19630 


5^5 


15905 


1530 


2'6 


33*9 


19820 
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The above table sho\vs us that, as the magnetising 
force is gradually increased, the magnetic flux density, 
magnetisation, and tractive power all increase also. Tlicre 
is no indication, however, that any absolute limit can be 
reached for the tractive power. By the use of a very 
powerful magnet, Mr. Wilde has produced a tractive 
force of 29,676 grammes per square centimetre, or 422 lbs. 
per square inch between magnetised surfaces of soft iron 
— thus far exceeding the auKuint of 200 lbs. per square 
inch, which was once considered to be a Hmiting value. 
There is also no indication that the flux density would 
approach a limit. As previously mentioned, the tlux 
density in iron has been raised to a value of 40,000 
C.G.S. units or more. There are, however, indications 
that the magnetisation, or intensity of magnetisation (I), 
has a limiting value for each mi^netic metal, and, in the 
case of iron, cannot be raised teyond a value of about 
1600 or 1700 CG.S. units. 

The traction method is occasionally useful as a 
workshop method for determining the permeability of 
iron samples. Special forms of apparatus for doing this 
—called femuameUrs — ^have been invented by Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, Mr. Kapp, Dr. du Bois, Prof. Ewing 
and others. As an illustration of the method, the 
following description of an experiment made by the 
Author may be given : — 

Two small horseshoe-shaped or U -shaped clectro- 
mai^nets were made, and the polar end surfaces accu- 
rately faced. The legs of these magnets had a diameter 
of 0*476 centimetres, or a cross-sectional area of ci/J 
square centimetres, and the mean length of each magnet 
was 8 '75 centimetres. One magnet was suspended, and 
the other placed with its poles in contact with those of 
the first, so that the two magnets toL^cther formed a 
closed iron maLrnct circuit. A measured current was 
then sent tlirouL^h the wire coils, all joined in series in 
such a manner as to cause the poles in contact to attract 
each other. The weight in grammes W required to pull 
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the magnets apart was then determined. The number 
of turns on each leg of each magnet was 3 8 5, hence in 
all there were 4x385 or 15 40 turns of wire. The mean 
length of the whole magnetic circuit was 8*75x2 or 
17*5 centimetres. Therefore, the magnetising force H 
being applied to the iron by a known current of A am- 
peres passing through the coils, and which is ecjual to 
i\ times the ampere-turns per cenliinctre, is given by 
the equation— 

H-ii X L542a- iioA. 
* 17-5 

The mac^netic flux density B across the polar surfaces 
having a total area of contact of square centimetres, is 
related to the tractive force W by the equation — 

157 - B. 

Hence, in this case, since s (the total opposed polar 
surface) is equal to 0*354 square centimetres, we have — 

B - 157 X -z"^^ « 264 v^W. 
VO-354 

The measurement, therefore, of the current in am- 
peres A which had to be passed through the coils so as 
just to hold up a total weight of W grammes, gives us 
the means of determining the value of B and also of H, 
viz the magnetic flux density and the magnetising force, 
and hence the ratio of B to H, which is the permeability 
(/x) required. In one particular case it was found that 
a \v eight of 64 grammes just sufficed to pull off the lower 
magnet when a current of 'Oi ampere was flowing round 
the coiis. Hence we have — 

B as 2112 ; 
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therefore the permeability ^, which is Ihc quotient of 



B by H, is equal to » 192a 



I • I 

In this way two simple measurements, which can be 
made in the workshop without difRculty, sul^ce to deter- 
mine the permeability of a sample of iron. 

The student should make, or get made for him by a black- 
smith, two semicircular rings of soft iron. These may be made 
of iron rod one quarter of an inch in diameter. The ends must 
be carefully squared and polished, and made to fit exactly, so 
that when the two halves are put together they make a complete 
ring. Each half ring must then be wound over with several 
layers of No. 18 double cotton covered wire, and before so 
doing it is best to wind on the bare iron a layer or two of silk 
tape. One of these electromagnets is then to be hung up with 
poles downwards to a fixed support The other must have a 
scale pan attached to it Weigh the last electromagnet and 
scale pan, and reckon this total weight as a fixed quantity to be 
added to the weight put in the pan. 

Then pass a measured electric current of A amperes through 
both coils, joined up in series, and determine the total Wei^t 
in grammes (VV) required to detach the lower magnet Know- 
ing the total number of turns of wire (N) in both magnets, and 
the cross sectional area s of both pole surfaces taken together, 
calculate by the formula 



where L is the mean length of the total magnetic circuit. Then 
from the values of B and H determine the value of (/i) the 
permeability of the iron for the flux density of (B) employed. 

When a piece of iron is held at a distance from the 
])ole of an electromac^net it is pulled or attracted towards 
it The reason for this is because the iron, when held in 
a non-uniform field, is acted upon by a mechanical force 
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urging it from places where the field is weak to places 
where it is strong. This mechanical force is proportional 
to the product of three factors, viz. the magnetic suscep- 
tibility (k) of the body, the strength of the field, and the 
rate at which the strcn^h of the field varies in the 
direction oi the movement. Hence there is no tendency 
for a piece of iron to move bodily in a uniform magnetic 
field If an electromagnet has a pointed pole, then near 




Fig. 56. — AUraction of a Soft Iron Rod into a Helix traversed 

by aCnnent. 



that pole the field stren^h varies very rapidly, and hence 
there is a strong force causing a small mass of iron held 
near it to move up against the pole. In the same way, 
if a rod of iron is held suspended just near the mouth of 
a solenoid, when a current is passed through the sole- 
noid the iron will be sucked into the coil. It is drawn 
in because it tends to move into the stronger field in 
tlie centre of the solenoid* 
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Advantacre of these facts is taken in the construction 
of many electrical instruments and machines. 

It should be noted that a piece of iron, as a whole, has 
no tendency to move alonj^ the lines of a uniform field, 
but if one end is in a place of stronger field than the 
other, the iron will tend to move until equilibrium is 
established between the mechanical forces acting on the 
different parts of the bar. If an iron rod is free to move, 




^'S* 57* — Bourbouzc's Electric Motor. 



and is held near the mouth of a solenoid traversed by a 
current (see Fig. 56), it will be sucked into the solenoid 
until it is symmetrically placed with respect to it ; that 
is, until the forces on each end of the bar are in equi- 
librium. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that if, instead ot 
suspending a bar of soft iron from the scale beam, we 
had employed a permanent magnet, then we should have 
had attraction or repulsion, according as the end of the 
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ma<::net presented to the solenoid is an opposite or a 

similar pole. 

The action of a solenoid on an iron rod is applied in 
the con^itiuction of the mac^ncto-electric motor, called 
after its inventor Bourbouzc's motor, in which motion is 
communicated to a flywheel by piston^^ of soft iron, which 
are alternately sucked into cylindrical coils of wire, 
current bcincc distributed to each in turn by a sort of 
slide-valve arrangement (Sec Fig. 57.) The alternate 
pulls of pairs of solenoids, operating on plungers of soft 
iron attached to opposite ends of the beam» are made to 
produce oscillatory motion, which is converted into cir« 
cular motion by means of a crank and connecting rod. 

§6. Gonstniction of Eleotromagnets for YarioQfl 
purposes. — The form which an electromagnet must 
take, will depend upon the nature of the operations it is 
to perform, or the purpose to which it is to be put A 
des^ of electromagnet which is very suitable for some 
purposes, may be very unsuited for others. Supposi n g i t is 
desired to make an electromagnet which shall be capable 
of rapid changes of strength, or possess small residual 
magnetism, it should be made of very pure Swedish 
iron well annealed, and have the form of a short stout 
bar, rather than a long thin one. The reason for this is 
that the ends or poles of a magnet exert a demagnetising 
action upon the mass of the interior of the magnet. If 
the iron bar has the form of a long thin bar, or a wire 
whose length is, say, 300 times as great as its diameter, 
then the poles or ends arc very far removed from the 
micklle, and the demagnetising action is feeble ; and such 
a long thin magnet, even though made of very soft iron, 
will retain a good deal of magnetism aflrr the magnetis- 
ing force is removed. On the other h.ind, a short thick 
bar quickly demagnetises itself, even without the assist- 
ance of shakes or twists. For the same reason, a soft- 
iron ring magnet, with no free poles, retains magnetism 
to a very large extent after the magnetising force is 
removed. When, as in many telegraphic instruments, a 

p 
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piece of soft iron, called an armature, is to be attracted to 
the poles of a horscshoe-shaped electromagnet, this arma- 
ture should be prcveiiled from quite tuuchini; the polar 
faces of the magnet, cither by the interposition of paper 
or a brass stud. If the soft iron mass does quite touch 
the poles, then it completes the magnetic circuit, and 
abolishes the free poles, and the mac^net is deprived to a 
ver>' great extent of its self-demagnetising power. This 
is the explanation of the well-known fact, that after mag- 
netising an electromagnet and then stopping the current, 
it still requires a good pull to detach the ** keeper," but 
when once the keeper has been detached, the iron exhibits 
comparatively small magnetic qualities. If the use to 
which the electromagnet is to be applied is that of 
attracting a soft iron keeper or armature, then its form 
will depend upon whether that attraction or pull has to 
be exerted over a large or small distance. In the case 
of ordinary horseshoe electromagnets with fiat poles, the 
strength of the magnetic field diminishes veiy rapidly 
as we recede from them, and aca^ingly such magnets, 
tiiough attracting with considerable power when the 
armature is very near the poles, exercise but little force 
on the armature when it is a short way removed from 
the poles. It was this fact which rendered the early 
efforts to construct electromagnetic engines so fruitless. 
If it is desired to construct a magnet which shall exercise 
a strong pull upon a keeper at a very short distance, then 
the tria nict should be of lioiscshoc shape, and have 
broad Hat ends kept far apart, and the keeper to be 
attracted should also have large surfaces opposed to the 
polar ends, and its cross-section should not be les> than 
the least cross-section of the iron of the electron! afjnet 
In the case where a bar electromagnet is used, increased 
eliect is obtained bv surrounding the bar with a tube of 
soft iron, attached at one end to the base plate which 
carries the bar, and having the other edge level or flush 
with the polar end. (See Fig. 58.) The outer iron 
case serves to decrease the reluctance of the circuit, and 
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to Strengthen the field just above the polar surface of the 
magnet. If the electromagnet is employed to produce a 
pull over a great distance, means must be adopted to 
prevent a very rapid rate of dimi- 
nution of the field in receding from 
its poles. An ingenious device 
for doing this is adopted in the 
Thomson-Houston dynamo, and is 
also applied in the arc lamps of the 
same inventors. The pole of the 
electromagnet is prolonged into a 
sort of nose (see A, Fig. 59), and 
the armature to be attracted is 
pierced with an aperture through 
which this nose protrudes. The 
effect of this contrivance is to 
render the pull of the magnet on 
its armature more uniform and operative over a greater 
distance. At one time, Mr. Joule occupied himself a 




good deal with the question of the best method of 
producing electromagnets which could support great 
*^ P 2 




Fig. 58.— Tubular 
Electromagnet. 
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wcicrhts, or which could exercise immense attractive 
power over armatures in contact with their poles. After 
many experiments he discovered that the most effective 
form was obtained by taking a thick cylinder of soft 
iron, boring a hole lengthwise through it, planing over 
one side of the cylinder so as to expose the longi- 
tudinal hole, and providing the horseshoe sectioned 
bar with a long segment-shaped piece of soft iron, as 
a keeper. (See Fig. 6a) The iron cylinder was then 
wound over lengthwise with strands of insulated wire, 
and the magnet and keeper provided with means for 
supporting and attaching to them weights respectively. 



Mr. Joule in thb way constructed a magnet weighing only 
1 5 lbs.» but which could support a weight of 2090 lbs. 

A magnet, devised by Mr. Currie as a long-pull 
electromagnet, for working railway signals at a distance, 
is constructed as shown in Fig. 61. The magnet is a 
tubular magnet, or solenoid, wound on a brass tube with 
an outer iron sheath. The armature is a mushroom- 
shaped piece of soft iron. The stalk is conical, and 
projects into the solenoid. The action of the magnet is 
as follows. The first operation is the attraction of the 
stalk into the core, then as it enters the core the 
mechanical force on it gets less, but the mushroom head 
now is approximated to the polar surfaces of the outer 




Fig. 6a— Joule's Electroiiuigiwt. 
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iron sheadi, and it is in turn attracted ; the joint effect 
beinpr to give a considerable pull over a large range. 

Tlie larger uses of electromagnets in dynamo-electric 
machinery are confined generally to the production of 
a magnetic field as intense as possible. The electro- 
magnets in a dynamo machine, whose function it is to 
produce the magnetic field in which the armature coil 
revolves^ are called the field magnets. Held magnets 



1 




Fig. 61. — Currie's Long-pull Llectromagnet. 

are made in many different forms. In some, such as the 
Edison djmamo, they take the form of round bars or legs, 
united by a square yoke, and having at the bottom 
massive pole pieces. (See Fig. 62.) In the earlier 
Edison machines, these legs were made rather long and 
thin, and the magnetic leakage of flux from leg to leg 
was large. By adopting shorter and thicker legs, Dr. 
Hopkinson improved the machine, and obtained a greater 
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inter*polar magnetic flux density for the same or less 
magnetising force. 

Electromagnets of a great variety of form% as shown 




Fig. 62.-*£dison Dynamo (old fonnV 

in Fig. 63, arc employed for the field magnets of dy- 
namos. In all these cases the object aimed at is to obtain 
the required field with the least expenditure of magnet- 
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ising force and material. If the poles of tlie field magnet 
are placed downwards on a cast-iron bed-plate, then it is 
necessary to interpose a thick plate of zinc or gunmetal 
to prevent contact between the polar ends and the iron 
bed-plate, otherwise a magnetic short circuiting would 
take place which would reduce the strength of the inter- 
polar field. In the form of field magnets shown in 
6 and 7 in Fig. 63, there is a pair of horseshoe magnets 
placed with poles against one another, and there is there- 
fore no such difficulty. In other cases, single U-shapcd 
magnets are placed with poles uppermost, with the object 
of altogether removing the pole pieces from the neigh- 
bourhood of the bed-plate. (17, Fig. 63.) In some 
cases, electromagnets have been constructed with cores 
of cast iron, chiefly with the object of reducing expense. 

The magnetic permeability of cast iron is, however, 
very much less than that of wrought iron, and hence a 
mven mai7netisin<j force, ronsistino^ of a certain number 
of ampere-tin ns ju r centime Uc of length, is less effec- 
tual in producing magnetic flux. In modern dynamo 
machines, generally nothing but the best cast steel, or 
wrought iron of the highest permeability, is used for iieid 
magnet construction. 

If the coil of an electromagnet is traversed by alter* 
natlng or intermittent electric currents, then, at every 
variation in the current strength, induced currents will be 
generated, which will circulate in the mass of the metaL 
The path of these currents is in directions parallel to the 
colls of the exciting helix* These induction currents 
dissipate energy in producing heat in the iron core. This 
heat represents so much energy abstracted from the mag- 
netising current If the continuity of the iron core Is 
interrupted, by making it of iron wire or thin sheets of 
iron, so as to cut It up in such a direction that these 
currents cannot be formed in it, then there will not be 
this waste of energy. These currents which are thu.> 
produced in the iron core arc called the eiii(}' currefits 
in the core. Foucault first j^avc an instance of their 
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formation by rotdting a copper disc rapidly between the 
pules of an electromagnet The disc became very hot. 
If a penny be suspended between the poles of a powerful 
electromagnet by means of a twisted thread, when it is 
released it commences tn s])in rapidly. If the electro- 
magnet be excited so that the penny is revolving in a 
strong" magnetic field, it rapidly comes to rest. The 
reas^Mi for ihi^ is that the motion of the penny generates 
in its mass, under the influence of the magnetic field, 
eddy currents, which are in such a direction as to 
oppose the motion. If the penny be forcibly twisted 
against this resistance, then the ener^ so expended has 
its equivalent in heat produced in the metal by these 
eddy currents. 

Foucault showed that the forcible rotation of a highly 
conducting disc in a strong field can generate in it heat 
sufficient to bring it to a very high temperature. In all 
dynamo machines the armature, or revolving bobbin of 
wire, by which the current is generated, consists essen- 
tially of an iron core, wound over with covered copper 
wire or with copper bars, and it revolves in a strong mag- 
netic field. Such a core, if made of solid iron, would be 
almost Immediately rendered hot enough to destroy the 
insulation of wire wound over it. It is necessary to con- 
.sUuct this core in such a manner as to prevent the 
formation of these eddy currents. This is done by 
making the core of discs or sheets of thin iron, separated 
from each other by a layer of varnish or thin paper, or 
some nonconducting material. It may be also accom- 
plished by constructing the core of iron wire rolled up, 
but in any case the planes or lines of division must be 
parallel tn the direction of the magnetic field, because 
the induction tends to create eddy currents in planes at 
right anL^lcs to the field ; and hence the subdivision of 
the iron must be so arranged as to defeat this, and render 
impossible any electric flow in the direction at right 
angles to the direction of the field. 

In the instrument commonly called an induction colli 
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we have an arrangement which consists essentially of an 

electromagnet, the wire of which (called the primary) is 

traversed by an intermittent or an alternate current. In 
order to avoid the production of cdd}' currents, the core, 
either straight or annular, is constructed of iron wires or 
thin iron plates. These are oxidised or rusted on the 
surface by exposure to the fire, and this film of oxide is 
suflficient to form an obstacle to the production cf cur- 
rents across from wire to wire, whilst, at the same time, 
the continuity of the iron is preserved in the direction in 
which if is essential it should have the greatest possible 

magnetic permeability. 

§ 7. Measurement of the Field Strength of a 
Electromagnet. — There are many ways in which the 
strength of the magnetic field, or the magnetic flux 
density in the air at any point near an electromagnet, 
may be measured Of these the most simple and prac- 
tical are : (i) the measmement of the field by com- 
parison with another known field ; (2) the measurement 
of the field by the ballistic galvanometer ; and (3) the 
measurement of the field by means of the Increase in 
electrical resistance of a puie bismuth wire placed trans- 
versely in that field. 

The first method is only applicable in the case of 
the measurement of rather weak fields. The field due 
to a magnet at any point in its neighbourhood may be 
measured by comparing it with the known magnetic 
field of the Earth. The Earth is a great magnet, and at 
every point on the ICarth's surface the terrestrial i-ia:^- 
nctic iorce or flux density has a certain direction and a 
certain magnitude. The magnetic force due to the Earth, 
estimated in a horizontal direction at any place, is called 
the Earth's horizontal magnetic force at that spot. In 
England that mai^netic force has a magnitude of about 
0*i8 of a unit C.G.S. A compass needle sets itself, if 
undisturbed, in the direction of that horizontal force. 

If, then, a small compass cdle or exploring needle 
is placed at any point in the held of an electromagnet 
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(see Fig. 64), and if the electromagnet is so arranged 
that the direction of its own field at the place where the 
compass needle is situated is at right angles to the direc- 





Tig, €4. 

tion of the Earth's horizontal force at that point, then 
when the two fields, the Earth's field and the magnet's 
fieldy act together on the compass needle, each pole of 
the needle is influenced by 
two magnetic forces which 
are at right angles to each 
other. 

Let the line N E (see Fig. 
65) stand for the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the 
Earth's horizontal force on 

the North pole of the com- 
pass needle, and X M stand 
for the magnetic force due 
to the electromagnet on the 
same pole. Then the resultant of these forces is N R, 
and the direction in which the compass needle will stand 
when acted upon by both fields is N R. Hence the needle 
has been caused by the magnet to deviate by an angle 




Fig. 65. -Measurement of Magnetic 
Field Strength of an Elcclro- 
magnet at a Point on the Axis. 
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£ N R s ^ from its original undisturbed positioa The 
ratio of the lengths NM = £Rto£Nis called Uie 
tangent of the angle £ N R. Hence, if this angle is 
observed, and its tangent taken from the tables^ we have 
the relation 

NM = ENtanENR, 

or the magnetic field due to the electromagnet is nu- 
merically equal to the value of the field due to the Earth i 
multiplied b) the tangent of the angle of deviation of the 1 
needle. But the line E N represents a magnetic force of 
o* 1 8 of a unit. Hence we have the rule — * 

Maf^netic field due to] [ Tangent of angle of 

tiic electromagnet at f = O' l8 s deviation of compass i 
the point N J I needle. 

I 

The student should in this manner measure the magnetic 
field due to a small straight short magnet at various points 
in the axia/ and tguaUrM/ lines,! and plot out in a cum | 
the variation of this field with distance from the electromag- 
net In the case of a s/iori magnet, the field parallel to the | 
magnet at various points along the eptai&rial line varies in- 
versely as the cube of the distance from the magnet For the 
method of making these measurements the reader may consult 
the author's ' Electrical Labomtory Notes and Forms,' Elemen- 
tary Form No. i. 

In the case of stronger magnetic fields, the ballistic 
galvanometer may be employed to make a measure- 
ment of the strength of the field at any point For this 
purpose a small coil of very thin insulated wire is pre- ' 
pared. This coil may be wound in one layer on a box- 

• Provided the experiment is conducted at a place where there is no 
other field than the normal field due to the EarUi. This, however, k far 
from being the ca^c. Iron hot-water pipes ia a room greatly disturb die 
direction and streiii;th of the terrestrial field. 

t In the case oi'a s/iori magnet, the field at any point on the axial line 
fome way from the magnet is twieg that on the equatorial line at a p>oint 
the same distance from the centre of ihe magnet. From this fact it can be 
shown that the Tnan^notic force due to a magnetic T»ote varies inversdyas 
the si^uaic of the distance. 
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wood bobbin. The number of turns of wire un ihi:^ coil 
must be known. 

The coil is connected by long wires to a ballistic 
cralvanometer. This i^alvanometer must be previously 
calibrated, in the manner described on p. 157, so that 
any deflection or "throw" of the needle being observed, 
the quantity of electricity measured in microcoulombs 
which has produced that *' throw" is known. 

Let the exploring coil be held anywhere in the 
field of an electromagnet, so that the plane oi its coil 
is at right angles to the direction of the field at that 
point, then the turns of tlie coil are perforated by or 
linked with a stream of magnetic flux. If this coil is 
suddenly snatched away, the whole of this flux is re- 
moved from the coil circuit, and sets up in it an induced 
electromotive force. If the resistance in ohms of the 
galvanometer and coil circuit is measured, we then 
have, by the rule given in Chapter VI., a relation be- 
tween Uie number of turns on the coil (the linkages)* 
the resistance (in ohms) of the coil and galvanometer 
circuit, the quantity (in microcoulombs) of electricity 
set flowing through the galvanometer (known from the 
deflection or "throw'*) by the removal of the flux (mea- 
sured in mtcrowebers) from the coil circuit, as follows : — 

Microwebers x linkages = microcoulombs x okms. 

Hence we can calculate the flux in microwebers pene- 
trating the coil aperture. If the area of the aperiure 
is measured, we then know the flux per unit of area 
or flux density, reckoned in microwebers per square 
centimetre, at the centre of the coil, and this figure is 
the numerical value of the magnetic field at the centre 
of the coil. 

The above method is very useful for measuring the 
interpolar field of strong electromagnets. 

If, however, the place in which we wish to measure 
the field is very narrow, or not otherwise suitable for the 
employment of the ballistic coil, we can then measure 
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the field strength at that point by the use of a bismuth 
wire. Pure metallic bismuth has the remarkable pro- 
perty that its electrical resistance is immensely increased 
by a transverse magnetic field. If a wire of the metal 
is placed across the lines of a field, and its resistance 
measured (as described in a later chapter) when the 
field is "on" and when the field is **ofT," we find the 
bisnuith w ire has a far greater resistance in the former 
case than the latter. 

Some notion of the kind of increase in resistivity of 
bismuth, when a wire of it is transversely magnetised, can 
be obtained from the following figures : — 

Increase m REsismnxY of Pure Bismuth 
WHEN Transversely Magnetised in a Magnetic Field. \ 



Hence it is seen that a field of 20,000 C.G.S. units 
more than doubles the resistance of the bismuth. 

A convenient form of instrument to use for taking | 
the field strength in the narrow air gap of a dynamo, is 
the bismuth spiral as constnicted by Messrs. Hartmann 
and Braun, In this instrument, a small flat spiral of 
pure bismuth wire is attached to a suitable handle, and 
the spiral can be introduced into any narrow c^ap, and 
the resistance of the bismuth measured when it is held 
there and traversed by a magnetic field. From this 1 
measurement in the field, and another similar one made 
out of the field, the field strength can be determined at 
once from a calibration curve which accompanies each 
instrument 



Strength of the Field 
in C.G.S. Unia 



Electrical Resistivity of the 
Bismuth in C.G.S. Units. 



1,375 

2,750 
8,800 

14,150 

2I,S00 



o 



116,200 

118,200 
123,000 
149,200 
186,200 
2^7,000 
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§ 8. Effect of Heat on Magnetic Properties. — 

Rise of temperature has a marked effect upon the ma^^- 
netic properties of the ferromagnetic bodies, iron, nickel 
and cobalt. For each one of these substances there is 
a temperature called the Critical Temperature, beyond 
which it is not more magnetic than most paramagnetic 
substances. That is to say, its permeability sinks to 
nearly unity, and it becomes in popular language non- 
magnetic For iron, this temperature is about a good 
red heat, or lies somewhere betw een 690^ C. and 870° C. 
If a small fragment of stout iron wire is suspended by a 
fine platinum wire, so that it can be heated by a spirit 
lamp or gas flame red hot, it is easy to show the above 
fact with an ordinary horseshoe magnet. Suspend the iron 
wire from a stand, and fix a horseshoe magnet at such 
a distance that it will attract the iron to its poles. Tlien 
holding the iron away from the pole, heat it to a bright 
red heat, and leave it suspended in front of the magnet 
poles. It will be found not to be attracted. As it cools, 
a temperature is reached at which it recovers ferromag- 
netic properties, and suddenly flies to the pole of the 
magnet* The critical temperature varies for different 
specimens of iron. It lies^ however, between 690^ C. and 
870^ C. The critical temperature of nickel is between 
300'' C. and 400° but that of cobalt apparently much 
higher. 

lje)Gnd these temperatures all ferromagnetic bodies 
become chani^ed into paramagnetic bodies, with a con- 
stant pcnneabilily independent of the flux density. 
The magnetic permeability of iron undergoes remark- 
able changes as the temperature rises. If magnetisation 
curves are drawn for iron at several different tempera- 
tures, the curves cross each other at certain places. The 
curves shown in Fig. 66 are magnetisation curves for 
soft iron at three different temper Ltures. If from these 
magnetisation curves a series of permeability curves 
are drawn, indicating the permeabiHty for different tem- 
peratures and for different magnetic forces^ it has been 
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found that the pcrmeabiHty under large magnetic forces 
decreases steadily as the temperature rises. The per- 
meability for small magnetic forces, however, steadily 
increases (with the exception of a curious temporary 
drop at about 550^ C ) until the critical temperature is 
nearly reached, and at this point the permeability may 
have the enormous value of 8000 to lo.ooo. Immedi- 
ately the critical temperature is reached, the permeability 
falls with great rapidity to quite a small value, as shown 
in Fig. 67. 
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Fig. 66. — ^MacDctisation Curvet of Iron «t difTerent Tempentaret. 

(D. K. Morris.) 



In the same way the hysteresis loss in the iron 
gradually diminishes as the temperature rises, as shown 
by the ordinates of the curve in Fig. 68. At the critical 
temperature the hysteresis disappears, and no work is 
then done in carrying the iron round a magnetic cycle 
If a series of hysteresis loops are drawn for different 
temperatures, it is found that they gratiually close up 
and diiiiiiii>li in arCiL as the temperatuic rises. 

At the critical temperature, the electrical resistivity 
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of iron also undergoes a remarkable change. Up to 
that point the curve of resistivity of iron in terms of 




^ o w ^co* eoo' mi'C 

Tig. 68^—ViiriAti<m of Hysteresit Lou in Iron with Tcmperatiue. 
Iran anneaJcd at toSfl^ C. (D. Mocrii.) 



the temperature is a ciir\^e which is concave upwards 
At the critical temperature the curve changes its dircc- 
tioa of curvature and becomes concave downwarcUi 

Q 
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There is, therefore, a point of contrary fiexure at the 
critical temperature. In fact, at the critical temperatuie, 
the whole of the physical properties of the substance 
we call iron are greatly changed, and it passes into 
a so-called allotropic form. Its magnetic, electric, and 
thermo-electric properties are entirely altered at a tem- 
perature near 8do° C. 

§9. Effects of Magnetisation upon the Length 
and Physical State of Iron.^ — It has been known for a 
long time that when an iron bar is strongly magnetised 
a sound, or " tick," is heard proceeding from it. This 
is called the Magnetic Tick. If an electromagnet is 
placed in one room, and a current sent to it by long 
wires, the circuit being closed in an adjacent room, an 1 
observer placing his ear to the iron will hear a ticking j 
sound each time the iron is magnetised or demagnetised. 
Tf the iT^aq;nctisation and dem;i;:^netisation proceed ver}' 
rapidly, the ticks run together into a musical note or 
hum. This can best be heard by placing a wooden | 
stick against the iron core of a transformer and pressing j 
the ear against the other end. This humming sound 
indicates a molecular disturbance in the iron at the 
moment of reversing the magnetisation. 

When an iron bar is magnetised it also undeigoes 
changes in dimension. This was first investigated by 
Joule, who came to the conclusion tliat the bar is always 
lengthened by magnetisation. The subject of late years 
has been carefully investigated by Bidwelli and he has 
shown diaty in the case of iron bars which are unannealed 
or not vSsry well annealed, the result of magnetisation is 
to lengthen the bar, if the magnetising force has less than 
a certain value. For very strong magnetising forces the I 
bar actually contracts or sJiortens in length. 

If, however, the bar is of exceedingly soft iron, ver)' 
well annealed, then magnetisation will produce a contrac- 
tion in length, no matter how small the magnetising 
force. In the case of nickel and cobalt, magnetisation 
by any force produces a contraction in length. There 
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appears to be also evidence of a ciiange in volume on 
magnetisati :] 

§ lo. Molecular Tiieory of Magnetism. — On re- 
viewing the whole of the known facts concerning the 
magnetisation of ferromagnetic bodies, they lead to the 
conclusion that magnetisation, in the case of ferromag- 
netic bodies at least, consists in arrangmg in the same 
direction or eolitieatinc^ a number of small particles or 
portions of the body which arc already and always small 
magnets. It is no explanation of the ultimate nature of 
magnetisation merely to postulate that a magnet of sen- 
sible size consists of small portions, each of which is a 
mag^ety but at the same time it is in itself an important 
fact 

It is DOW believed that a mass of iron is made up of 
what are called molecular magnets. These may be single 
molecules or groups of molecules^ There are^ however^ 
facts which point to the conclusion that it is not the atom 
of Iron which is magnetic but a certain group of atoms 
arranged in a particular way. 

These molecular magnets are, for the most part, quite 
free to turn round their centres like little compass-needles. 
In a mass of iron which is, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, non-magnetic, these molecular magnets must be 
assuii^cd to group themselves in such a way that they 
have no external magnetic moment For this purpose 
closed chains or loops of molecular magnets must be 
formed, each molecular North pole neutralising another 
molecular South pole. 

When an external magnetising force is applied to the 
iron it breaks up these closed rings and more or less co- 
lineates the molecular magnets, or makes them stand in 
one direction. To do this the mutual attraction of 
Opposite poles has to be overcome ; hence work is done 
in magnetisation in pulling apart the opposite poles of 
the molecular magnets. If we apply a very small mag- 
netising forces the result is merely to strain the molecular 
magnets from their initial position. If that force is 

Q 2 
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withdrawn, the molecular magnets drop back into their 
old position. This constitutes the initial stage of mag- 
netisation. If, however, the force is increased beyond a 
certain point, there is a more or less rapid commotion 
amongst the magnetic molecules causing them to fall 
over into a new position of cquibrium, in which they arc 
much more colineated. This is the second stage of 
magnetisation, in which the magnetisation curve rises 
rapidly. When once the molecular magnets have fallen 
over into the second stable position, the result of a 
further application of magnetising force is to make but 
little further increased colincation of the molecular mag- 
nets. Hence, in the third stage of magnetisation the 
magnetisation curve rises very slowly. There are there- 
fore three stages in tlic magnetisation of iron : — 

(i) An elastic stage, in which only temporary displace- 
ment of the molecular magnets takes place under small 
forces. 

(ii) A catastrophic stage, in which a complete change 
of position takes place within a narrow range of increased 
force. 

(iii) A final stage» in which small increased displace- 
ment accompanies great increase in the force. 

If we attempt to reverse the process and reduce the 
magnetisation^ we cannot do it by simply withdrawing 
the force. We have to apply an augmented negative or 
reveled force to bring the molecular magnets again into 
a position in which they fall over into more or less closed 
chains. Hence both operations require work to be done 
against the mutual attraction of the poles of the mole- 
cular magnets, Tlic work so expended is frittered away 
into heat in setting up vibrations in the molecular mag- 
nets. This is the energy loss by hysteresis. The 
increased penneability under small forces due to heating 
the iron must arise from the greater freedom which the 
heating of the metal bestows upon the molecular mag- 
nets ; a freedom which involves a greater ease of co- 
iineation of the molecules under a given force. In order^ 
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however, to explain the diminished permeability under 
large forces, we must suppose that rise of temperature 
has two actions. On the one hand, it reduces the mag- 
netic moment of all the molecular magnets, or at least 
of some of them, and hence^ on that account alone, 
the magnetic result of colineation Is less marked. On 
the other hand, it renders it easier for the molecules to 
be colineated, gives them, so to speak, more elbow-rcom ; 
and, under the action of weak forces^ the gain from the 
increased freedom of movement for the moment more 
than counterbalances the decreasing actual avers^e mag* 
netic moment of each magnetic molecule, Ewing has 
shown that we need not assume an3^ing more than 
mutual m^;netic attraction between the poles of mole- 
cular msignets to explain all the phenomena of magnetic 
hysteresis. 

A veiy instractive model can be made, as fiist shown by 
Ewing, by placing a large number of small compass needles to- 
gether so as to influence each other's action. Procure a couple 
of dozen of the small cheap compass charms^ and take out the 

little compass net dles from them. These needles should be 
about three-eighths of an mch or half an inch long. On a sheet 
of shiss fix 16 small drawing pins, sticking the heads of the pins 
to the j^hiss by isinglass cement. The pins should be placed at 
rep^ilar n-tcrvals, and so far apart that when the small compass 
needles are placed upon them the needle poles do not quite 
touch. It is convenient to arrange 16 or 25 in a square form. 
Then mount over this another sheet of glass so that the needles 
cann )t fall off the pivots. If these little magnets are all stirred 
up they will L'L ii! rally arrange themselves in an irregular manner. 
In this condition the little magnets will hardly atfect a single 
compass needle placed a little way off. The group has no ex- 
ternal magnetic moment. These little magnets represent then 
the condition of the molecular magnets furmiag a icnumaguetic. 
body when that body is not magnetised 

Bring up then, gently, to the group, the two opposite poles 
of two bar magnets, and notice what happens. The little 
compass needles will be slightly displaced, but will go back to 
their old positions if the bar magnets are withdrawn again. If 
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however, the bar map:iuts are brought up closer, then the little 
compass needles will luTn])lc over into a new position, in which 
they will be more nearly in one direction. If the bar magnets 
are then withclrav. n, they will fall hack a little, but not mudi, 
from this new jjo.siiion. 1 lie model therefore imitates the first 
and second stages of magnetisation, and also the residual 
magnetisation or phenomenon of ma^^ndU rdcntivity in iron. 
If the bar maimets are brought up closer still, the result is 
merely to eitcci a little more c:o]incation of the small needles, 
and thu^ an imitation ui ilic iliird stage of magnetisation. 
The model therefore represents tiie eftect of retenlivit)', 
magnetisation and hysteresis, and can be shown also to imitate 
the action of high and low temperature on permeability. A 
careful examination of the behaviour of such a model, formed 
of a large group of small compass needles, wiH enable ^ 
student to see that there are good grounds for believing that 
it is a true representation of wl^t really occurs daring the mag- 
netisation of iron. 

It will be seen to be an immediate consequence of 
this theory that» if a mass of laminnted iron is revolved 
in a very strong fixed magnetic field, or if a vefy 
strong magnetic field is made to revolve round a mass of 
laminated iron, there should be no hysteresis loss. For, 
under these conditions, the magnetic molecules will be 
held so firmlv in the grasp of the magnetic field that they 
will not be able to execute free vibrations in falling from 
one position of magnetic equilibrium to another, and 
hence there will be no dissipation of molecular energy 
into heat. This has been found to be the case. If a 
thin disc of iron is rotated in a strong magnetic field, with 
its plane parallel to the lines of flux, it is found that no 
energy is dissipated in hysteresis if the field is very 
strong.* If the field is not strong, then energy is dissi- 
pated by hysteresis during each revolution of the disc 
This fact affords support to the theory of hysteresis, 
which consists in regarding the energy losses during 

• This was first proved by Mr. F. G. Baily, and coniirmcd by expai* 
ments made by Messrs. Bcaltie and Clinker, 
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magnetic reversals as due to Ihc irreversible work done 
in displacing the magnetic molecules against their mutual 
attraction from one position to another, this work being 
frittered away into heat by molecular vibrations set up 
in consequence of the magnetic molecules springing from 
one condition of magnetic stability to another. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ALTERNATING OR PERIODIC CURRENTS. 

l§ I. Alternating Gamnta— We have hitherto limited 
our attention to the properties and measurement of con- 
tinuous currents of electricity. Modem applications 
of electric currents involve, however, to a very large 
degree, the utilisation of electric currents which do not 
continuously flow in one direction, but which change or 
alternate in direction many times in a second. Sudi 
currents are called AlUmatifig^ Currents^ and their study 
introduces the student to a new class of difficulties and 
ideas. In order to gain a clear notion of the nature of 
these currents, let the reader think of a river like the 
Thames at Oxford. The water in this river always flows 
in one direction, and it would, in electrical language, be 
called a continuous river. Consider, in the next place, the 
same river at London Bridge. At that place the water 
in the river sometimes flows down to the sea, and some- 
times flows up in the opposite direction, owing to the 
action of the tidal wave. Hence the water-flow is not 
continuous, but at regular intervals reverses the direction 
of its flow, and goes through a cycie of f notions. The flow 
is said to be alternating. In the same ^^'ay, if a current of 
electricity in a conductor flows first '\n one direction and 
then in the opposite, as determined by the direction of 
the embracing magnetic flux, and if it repeats this re- 
versal of direction at regular intervals, the current is 
called an alternating current. The time in which an 
entire cycle of operations is completed is called the 
Periodic Time, The number of periods completed in 
a second is called the frequency^ and denoted by the 
sign Hence 100 ^> means a frequency of lOO, or a 
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periodic time of 'Oi of a second. The frequencies of 
alternating currents mostly used in practice lie between 
the limits of 30 'X* and 150 a*. A very useful frequency 
is 100%. 

It is necessary to have some method of delineating 
the manner in which the current or electromotive force 
is changinc^ during the period, in the case of alternating 
currents and electromotive forces, and this is done in 
one of three ways by diagrams, called respectively — wav€ 
diagrams, polar diagrams ^ and clock diagrams, 

§2. Oraphioal Representation of Alternating 
Oamnts. — The simplest method of delineating the 
changes that take place during the period in the case of 




Fig. Wftfc Diagram of an Alieroating CitncDt 



alternating currents is by a wave diagram. Let a hori- 
zontal line be taken (see Fig. 69), the lenp^th of which 
represents to a convenient scale the i)eriodic time of the 
current. Divide this line into any number oi" parts, say 
12 ; at each point of division let a vertical line be erected, 
the length of which represents to some suitable scale the 
strength of the current in the conductor at that instant 
during the period, and let these vertical lines be drawn 
above the horizontal line if the current they represent is 
in one direction in the conductor, and hehiv the hori- 
zontal line if the current is in the opposite direction. If, 
then, the extremities of these vertical lines are joined by 
a curve, we obtain a wavy line which represents the ebb 
and flow of the current in strength during the period. 
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The current flows first one way with increasing 
strength, then reaches a maximum, and then dies down 
to zero; then reverses in direction, and increases to a 
maximum in the opposite direction, and then gradually 
becomes zero again. The wavy line represents this 
periodic process. Reckoning time from the instant 
when the current has a zero value, we may express any 
fraction of the periodic time by stating it in degrees^ the 
whole period being considered to contain The 
phase of the current at any instant is the fraction of the 
whole period which has elapsed up to that instant, ex- 
pressed in degrees, the whole period being 360°. Two 
currents may differ in phase, in which case one is said to 
lag behind the other, or to be out of step with it, and 
when this is the case both currents do not come to their 
zero value at the same instant. This c:in l)e rcj)rescnted 
by drawing two wave diagrams on the same horizontal 
or time lij^ Alternating currents may also differ in 
their maxMum value during the period, and hence to 
define them we require to know not only their periodic 
time, but their amplitude or maximum value during Uie 
period. 

Alternating currents may differ also in wave form 
or in the mode of variation of the current during the 
period ; and the wave form, amplitude and wave length 
or periodic time being given, we can define exactly the 
alternating current in question. 

The second graphical method is by a polar diagram. 
Imagine a straight line O P to revolve with uniform speed 
round one of its extremities O, and that it performs one 
revolution in the periodic time of the current Then 
suppose that on this line, at each instant, a length is cut 
off or set off proportional to the strength of the current 
at that instant. This is called the instantaneous v alue 
of the current. The line or path described by the end of 
this revolving line is called a Polar Curve (see Fig. 70), 
and the radii of this polar curve represent the varying 
values of the fluctuating current during the period. This 
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polar cur\'c will always consist of two closed loops if it 
represents the complete wave of an alternating current 

The third method 
of representing alter- 
nating currents is by a 
clock diagrayn. 

Let a straight line 
O P be taken, the length 
of which represents to 
some scale the ampli- 
tude or maximum value 
of an alternating cur- 
rent Let this line re- 
volve (see Fig. 71) 




Fig. 70. — Polar Diagram of an Aiter- 
tuiting Cuirent 



round one end O like the hand of a clock. Through 
the centre of revolution O draw a vertical line X Y» and 
at any instant project the length of the revolving line 
OP on this vertical line. 
Then it is easy to see that 
the projection O / will grow 
and shrink, first increasing 
to a maximum, and then 
waning to zero ; and if dis- 
tances projected on this ver- 
tical line above the centre 
are considered as positive, 
and distances below as nega- 
tive, then the length of the 
projection becomes alter- 
nately positive and negative, 
and it can represent the 
varyincf or fluctuating values 
of the current during the 
complete phase. Each of these diagrammatic methods 
has some particular advantage of its own. 

§ 3. Root-Mean- Square Value of an Alternating 
Current — Since the strength of an alternating current 
during the period runs through a cycle of values^ we 




Fig. 71. — Clcck Diagram for an 
AUernatiog Carrent* 
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cannot define it by one number unless we express Its 

value by a mean value of some kind When we hav^e a 
number of values of different kinds, such as the runs in 
cricket m:itches made by a man during the season, if we 
add all these values together and divide the sum by the 
number of the separate values, we obtain the true arith- 
metic mean or average, as we call it, of these values. In 
the same way, if we measure the true value of an electric 
current in amperes at many equidistant intervals of time 
during the period, and take their average, we obtain a 
measure of the true mean value (T.M.) of the current 
duriuL; the pliase. As a matter of fact we hardly ever 
require to know this T.M. value. The electric measur- 
ing instruments which we use to measure alternating 
currents do not give us the T.M. value of the current^ 
but a more comph'cated sort of average called the root- 
mean'Square (R.M.S.) value. 

Suppose that at equidistant intervals of time during 
the period we measure the strength of the alternating 
current and square this value, we obtain the square of 
the instantaneous current strength. If» then, we take the 
mean of all these squared values^ we obtain the mean 
sgttare value of the current ; and, finally, if we take the 
square root of the mean of the squares of these equi- 
distant instantaneous values, we arrive at the root'-meat^ 
square value of the' current Most of the instruments we 
use for measuring alternating currents and voltages give 
us the root-mcan-square (R.M.S.) value of the current or 
electromotive force. 

The question then arisen, what do we mean by an 
alternating current of one ampere, or an alternating 
electromotive force of one volt ? The answer is, an al- 
ternating current is said to have a value of one ampere if 
the root-mean-square value of the current measured in 
amperes at the different instants is unity. Hence there 
may be many different kinds of one-ampere alternating 
currents dependin*:^ on the wave forms, but they will be 
all alike in producing the same heating effect in the 
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same resistance. An alternating current therefore, 
said to have a value of one ampere if it produces the same 
amount of heat in a given conductor as does a continuous 
current of one ampere in the same time. The same applies 
to the alternating voltage. An alternating electromotive 
force is said to have a value of one volt if the R.M.S. value 
of the volts^e is unity during the period ; instantaneous 
values being measured in volts. 

§ 4. Form Factor of a Wave. — In some questions 
we have to consider the ratio between the root-mean- 
square \ aluc of a periodic quantity and the true mean 
value, and this ratio is called the Form Factor of the 
wave. The more peaky the form of the wave the 
larger will be the form factor. Otherwise, the form factor 
may be defined to be the number by which we must 
multiply the true mean value of the ordinate of a periodic 
curve to obtain the root-mean-square value of the ordinate 
during' the period. 

§ 5. Sine Curves, or Simple Harmonic Curves. — 
If we take a table of sines of angles (see Appendix) and 
set out on a horizontal line, at equal intervals, vertical 
lines representing on some convenient scale the sines of 
all angles from o'' to 360% taking sav the sine of every 
10% and setting out sine 10°, sine 20 , we shall find 
that the extremities of these lines define a wavy curve 
called a Sim Curve. In setting out this curve the lines 
must be drawn above the horizontal if the sine is posi- 
tive, and below the horizontal if the sine is negative. 

The student should plot out on squared paper thrci; curves, 
one representing the variation of the sines of all angles from 
0° to 360^ the eiher the cosines, and the third the tangents. He 
^•ill obtain three lines like Fig. 72. He should then plot out a 
curve representing the increase or decrease of the sines per 
dr^'ree^ taken at intervals of 10°; that is to say, plot out a curve 
whose ordinates represent the value of sine 1° — sin 0° sine 10** 
— sin 9°, sine 20° — sin 19**, &c. ; and he will find that this 
curve wiien plotted can be made, by plotting to a suitable scale, 
to fit exactly over the cosine curve. Hence he will learn tiiai. 
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the rate of change of^ sine^ or the change or increment of the 
sme per degree of angle, is represented by the cosine curve. In 
other woidSy the cosine of an angle expresses to a certain scale 
the rate at which the sine of that angle is waxing or waning. 

A very larc^c class of alternatinc^ currents are pro- 
perly represented by a sine curve, and are thus called 
Sine Curve Currents^ or simple harmonic or simple 




Fig. 72.— Sinc^ Codneb and TtQgent Cimrei. 



periodic currents. One important property of these 
currents is, tbat if we suppose a wire simultaneously 
traversed by a number of simple harmonic currents of 
wave-lengths or periodic times, in the ratio of 1:3:5:7, 
&c, and if we suppose these currents can be varied in 
relative phase and in ampiitude»then we can imitate any 
kind or shape of alternating current by suitably adjust- 
ing the relative phase and amplitude of these component 
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sine waves. Sine curve currents of the above kind are 
therefore like bricks, out of which we can build a wall 
having any outline we please by suitably piling the bricks 
one upon the other. 

Since many machines for producing alternating cur- 
rents generate a current which is cKjsely similar to a sine 
curve current, we shall, in the first place, study the pro- 
perties of these currents, and then, subsequently, modify 
these notions to include other forms. 

§ 6. Addition of Alternating Currents. — When we 
desire to add together two things, the result at which we 
wish to arrive is their joijit effect. If the things to be 
added are such things as masses, energies or volumes, all 
that is necessary is to arithmetically add together their 
numerical values. Thus, a mass of 8 lbs. added to a 
mass of 5 lbs. is equivalent to a mass of 13 lbs. Such 
quantities are called Scalar Quantities^ because they are 
added together like lengths on a scale. There are other 
quantities, which, however, cannot be completely de- 
scribed without stating two things about them, viz. their 
direction as well as their magnitude. Thus forces cannot 
be added together simply by adding arithmetically their 
numerical values, unless we know that they act in the 
same direction* If they act in different directions, then 
they have to be added by the faraUeiogram method. In 
the case of these last quantities^ called Vector Quantities, 
which have direction as well as mi^itude, we can always 
represent them by straight lines, so drawn that the 
lengths and directions of the line denote the magnitude 
and direction of the vector quantity in question. If, 
then, the line O A represents one force acting on a body, 
and O B represents another force acting on it at the 
same instant, the joint effect of these two forces O A, 
O B is as if a force O C, represented by the diagonal 
of the parallelogram formed on OA, O B, had acted 
instead. O C is called the resultant of O A and O B. 

Electric currents belong to the category of vector 
quantities. Hence^ if two alternating currents of different 
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amplitudes and diflTering in phase flow at the same time 
in one conductor, they give rise to a tesultant current, 
the amplitude and phase of which is found from those of 
the two component currents by the parallelogram law. 

Suppose, then, that the line O P (see Fig. 75) revolving 
round O represents in a clock diag^m the amplitude or 

maximum value of an alternating current, and hence the 
fluctuating value of the projection of O P, as it revolves, 
on the line X Y represents the various instantaneous 
values of the alternating current in question. 

Then let the line O Q represent another alternating 
current existing at the same time in the same circuit 



dis^nal represents the maximum value or amplitude of 
the resultant of the two currents O O Qi and also its 
relative phase with respect to them. 

If, then, we suppose the lines O P, O R, O Q to re* 

volve round O, all rigidly fixed together like the hands 
of a toy clock, the fluctuating projections O/, O ^, O r of 
these lines on the line X Y will represent the instanta- 
neous values of the components and resultant alternating 
currents. In clock diagrams it is convenient to speak of 
an alternating current merely by its maximum value. 
Hence an alternating current OP means one whose 
maximum value or amplitude is O F. 




and differing from O P 
in phase and ampli- 
tude. The angle POO 
represents the differ- 
ence in phase between 
the two currents. To 
obtain the joint effect 
of the currents OP 
and OQ coexistii^ 
in the same wire^ we 
simply complete the 
parallelogram 00 O F, 
OQ, and draw the 
diagonal OR. This 
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With regard to the projections of the lines O P, O R, 
O Q, on X Y, one important fact must be noticed. This 
is, that at all moments and positions of the parallelogram 
R r O Q, the projection O r of the resultant O R is equal 
in length to the arithmetic sum of the projections Op of 
O P and O ^ of O Q. The student will have no difficulty 
in seeing this, if he notices that the length of the projec- 
tion of the line P R on X Y is equal to that of the pro- 
jection of an equal and parallel line O Q on the same 
line X Y. Hence, if O P, OO represent the maximum 
values of two alternating- ciirrciUs existing at the same 
time in the same conductor, their corresponding instan- 
taneous values OptOq added together give the value 
at the same instant, viz. Or, of the resultant current 
O R. This is of course obvious, as the instantaneous 
value of the resultant current is simply the arithmetic 
sum of the instantaneous values of the component cur- 
rents existing at the same moment in the same direc- 
tion. All tlmt has been said above as to the process 
' of addition of altematii^ currents equally applies to 
the addition of alternating electromotive forces, and to the 
representation of these last by straight lines on a clock 
diagram* 

More than two alternating currents or electromotive 
forces can be added tc^ether if co-existing at the same 

time and place, by adding them in pairs until a final 

rc^^ultant is reached, or by a method similar to that 
called the Polygon of Forct S in mechanics. If a number 
of alternating currents, represented as regards maximum 
values by straight lines drawn in different directions, 
to represent their proper relative phases, flow simulta- 
neously in a conductor, we can obtain their joint effect 
by drawing a polygon, the sides of which are equal and 
parallel to the current lines, and the line requisite to 
close the polygon represents in magnitude and direction 
the resultant of these currents. 

§ 7. Inductance. — Before we can deal at greater 
length with the properties of alternating currents^ wc 

R . 
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must refer again to the quality of electric circuits^ called 
their inductance^ an exceedingly important one in con* 
nection with periodic currents. We have already men* 
tioned that electric circuits possess a quality similar to 
the inertia of matter^ and in virtue of which time is re* 
quired to produce in them a current under the influence 
of electromotive force. We know perfectly well that if we 
apply a steady pull to a heavy body, say a c]^arden roller, 
we do not at once produce in it the full velocity due to 
that pull. Time is required to get up the speed. More- 
over, when the speed has been accumulated a reversed 
force will not at once brincf the heavy body to rest, and 
time is required also to destroy the motion. This is due 
to the inertia of the garden roller. There is an exactly 
similar inertia-effect in connection with conductinf^ cir- 
cuits. If a steady electromotive force is applied to t'ne 
ends of a conductor, it does not at once produce in the 
conductor the full possible current strength m accord- 
ance with Ohm's law. There is a vaHable period during 
which the current is gradually rising to its Ohm-law 
valuey or to its Ohmic value. Again, if the electromotive 
force is removed the current does not at once vanish, but 
goes on flowing with gradually diminishing strengtii 
until it dies away. The quality of the circuit in virtue 
of which this eflect takes place is called the inductance* 
Circuits are said to have laige inductance when the 
current under a given steady impressed electromotive 
force would be a long time, relatively speaking, in rising 
to its Ohmic value. They are called non^nducHve^ or 
negligibly inductive, when the inductance is too small to 
be of practical consequence. No circuit can be truly non* 
inductive, just as no material body can have absolutely 
no mass, or inertia. 

The inductance of a coil or bobbin of wire of many 
turns is great!}' increased by putting an iron core into it. 
Hence the circuits of large electromagnets have great 
inductance. 

Inductance is measured in terms of the unit called the 
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Henry, and tlic inductance of a circuit may be measured 
in henrys if large, or in Diilli-hcnrys if small. 

Two illustrations may be given of the above facts. 
Let a loop of copper wire have its ends bent round nearly 
to meet (see Fig. 74), and let the distance separating the 
points a and b on the wire be about one-sixteenth of 
an inch. If, then, a charged Leyden jar be discharged 
through this wire a spark will be seen at a b. The 
greater part of the current from the jar prefers to jump 
across the air space c/ even althouc^h of exceedingly 
high resistance, rather than flow round the copper spiral 
of veiy low resbtance. The reason for this is because 
the application of the 
charged surfaces of the 
jar to the ends of the 
copper wire, is an ap- 
plication oif a high, 
electromotive force 
very suddenly to the 
ends of an inductive 
circuit The induct- 
ance of the conductor 
opposes such an ob- 
stacle to the immedi- 
ate production of the 
current in it, that part of the discharge finds it easier 
to break down the resistance of the air gap, and pass 
across a b. 

The action is very much like that of tlic sudden 
explosion of guncotton. A pad of gun cotton placed 
on a stone slab and gently ignited burns away quietly. 
If, however, it is detonated by a fuse, the gases suddenly 
evolved cannot displace the air instantly, and hence 
the detonated guncotton breaks the stone slab. The 
superincumbent atmosphere can easily be pushed out 
of the way gently and slowly, but to a very sudden 
blow the air opposes, in virtue of its inertia, an immense 
resistance. 

R 2 




Fi^. 74- — Exi)erimcnt to show the 
iuductance of a Looped Circuit. 
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The second experiment illustrating inductance is 
conducted with an clcctromaj^net. An incandescence 
lamp is joined across the tci iniiials of an electromagnet 
(see Fig. 75), and an electromotive force or voltage is 
put on the terminals of the magnet, just sufficient to 
bring the lamp filament to a dull red heat On break- 
ing the circuit of tlic batter)', the lamp flashes up 
brilliantly for one instant. This is due to the fact that 
the current running throuL^h the electromagnet coils 
cannot, in virtue of inductance, at once be stopped, and 

hence, when the battery is 
withdrawn the current in the 
magnet coils runs on, and 
flows back through the lamp 
and causes it to brighten upt. 
This current is for the mo- 
ment a stronger current than 
that which flows through the 
lamp when the battery- is 
steadily applied. 

There are two ways in 
which we may regard this 
effect of inductance. In tiie 
first place, following Faraday, 
it may be looked upon as 

Fig. 75 ^FA-pcrimcnt to show the ^hc rcsult of an clectromotivc 
InducUncc ol an Electromagnet, force, clue to what is called 

the self-induction of the cir- 
cuit, which comes into play to retard the current when 
it is beginninsf and help it when it is ending. We 
have seen that when a coil of wire is traversed by 
a current, it is surrounded by and linked with a mag- 
netic flux of its own making. We have also seen that 
the insciti ai or withdrawal of a maji^netic flux into a 
circuit gi\ cs rise to electromotive force. If, then, the 
student considers a simple circular current (see Fig. 76) 
and its associated magnetic flux, he will see that the 
introduction of this self-made flux into the circuit must 
create an electromotive force, which acts to opitase the 
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external electromotive force driving the current In 
tlie same way tlie witlidrawal of tlie flux acts to create 
an electromotive force of self-induction, which tends to 
make the current run on a little in the circuit, in the 
same direction in which it was going, after the external 
electromotive force is withdrawn* Very often this electro- 
motive force of self-induction may be many times greater 
than the external impressed steady electromotive force. 
11 enc^ when a current is being started in a wire or 



n 




Fig. 76. — Magnetic Flux roimd a Circular Current. 



circuit, the external electromotive force, called ths im" 
pressed deciramotive faree^ has to do two things : first, to 
overcome the resistance of the circuit and second, t<r 
overcome the opposing electromotive force of self-induc- 
tion. When a current is flowing through a circuit, the 
magnetic flux due to the current in that circuit, which 
is linked with the circuit itself, is proportional to the 
current strength, and to a quantity called the inductance 
of the cirmit, which is a constant quantity for all values 
of the current if the circuit of the magnetic flux is 
wholly an air circuit or circuit of unit permeability. It 
is not however constant, if the magnetic circuit passes 
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through iron, that is, if tiie coil is wound on an iron core. 
The electromotive force of sdf-inducdon at any instant 
is measured by the rate at which tfie total flux linked 
with the circuit is chaftgint^, hence, in the case of circuits 
of coftsfant vuluctanci', the electromotive force of self- 
induction must be measured by the product of this induct- 
ance (or, as it is sometimes called, the coefficient of self- 
induct i<in), and the number which expresses the rate at 
which the current is changing in strength at that instant. 

If there is at any instant in such a circuit a current, 
one part of the voltage which is being applied to the 
circuit is employed in maintaining this current, and the 
numerical value of this part is obtained by multiplying 
the resistance of the circuit reckoned in ohms by the 
current flowing in it measured in amperes. In other 
words, if the resistance of the circuit is R ohms, and 
the current in it at any instant is A amperes^ then 
R times A volts is the voltage employed in keeping 
the current flowing, and may be called the Okmic 
Voltage^ since these volts^ amperes and ohms are re- 
lated to one another by Ohm's law. This, however, 
is not the whole of the stoiy. If the current is in- 
creasing in strength, then an additional voltage has to 
be applied to the circuit, reckoned by the product of 
the inductance of the circuit (call it L), and the rate 
at which the current is increasing. This additional volt- 
age represents the electromotive force being employed 
in increasing the current. Hence we have the fol*- 
lowing equation for the total or impressed electromotive 
force :— 



The total or im- 
pressed electro- 
motive force, 
reckoned in 
volts, acting on 
a circuit at any 
instant 



The product of 
the resistance 
(R) of the cir- 
cuit measured in 
ohms, and the 
value of the cur- 
rent in ampeies 
at that instant. 



<rhe product of 
the inductance 
(L) of ^ cir- 
cuit reckoned in 
henrys, and the 
value of the rate 
of change (in- 
crease) of the 
current at that 



i 



^ mstant. 
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This equation is called the Current Equation^ and it 
holds good for the circuit at eveiy instant* and gives us 
a means of connecting the instantaneous value of the 
current in the circuit with the instantaneous value of 
the electromotive force in that circuit It will be seen 
that Ohm's law is^ so to speak, a piece or fragment of 
the above more general current equation, and Ohm's law 
merely expresses the state of affairs in the circuit, after 
the current has become steady and has ceased to vary. 

§ 8. Relation of Current and Electromotive Force 
In Alternating Current Flow. — It is evident, there- 
fore, that whenever a current in a circuit is constantly 
changing its strength, as is the case witii alternating 
currents, the simple law of Ohm 
no longer expresses the relation 
between the current and the 
electromotive force or differ- 
ence of potential. The rela- 
tion is more complicated, and 
involves the inductance as well 
as the resistance of the circuit. 

If, for the sake of simpli- 
city, we first confine our atten* 
tion to simple harmonic cur- 
rents and electromotive forces 
in circuits of constant induct- 
ance the relation between them x 
can easily be established. Fi^, 

Let the line O C in a clock 
diagram (see Fig. 77) represent the maximum value of 
an alternating current flowing in a circuit We have 
then, in the first place, to consider how to draw in the 
same clock diagram a line whicji shall represent the 
maximum value of the rate of change of the current re- 
pre^cntcd by O C. 

If wc project O C on the line X Y, then the length 
of the projection O c represents, as O C revolves, the 
actual current in the circuit at the instant considered. 
The rate of change of this current is obviously denoted 
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by the velocity with which the point ^ is moving, because 
that expresses the rate at which the length is chang- 
ing in value. The point cwill have its maximum velocity 
when e is just passing the centre O. But when c is 
passing the centre O, it has the same velocity as the 
point C of which it is the projection. 

Let us suppose that the line O C revolves round O 
with a uniform speedy and with an angular velocity 
denoted by /, that is to say, / is the angle turned 
through per second. Then the linear velocity of the 
point C on its circular orbit is equal to the product of 
ihc lcni;th of O C and the anguhir velocity 

It is obvious, therefore, that the inaxiaium velocity 
of the points:, and therefore the maximum rate of change 
of O is represented by the product of the length O C 
and the angular velocity of OC. Accordingly, if O C 
represents the current in a circuit, p times O C will re- 
present the magnitude of its maximum rate of charige. 
Again, it is easily seen that if wc v/ish to draw on the 
clock diagram a line whose projection shall always 
rejjresent the rate of change of the projection of O C, 
then that line must be drawn at right angles to O C, and 
be equal in length to O C multiplied by the angular 
velocity of O C. Let then a line be drawn at right angles 
to O C and equal in length to / times O C. This line 
represents the maximum value of the rate of change of 
OC 

It will easily be seen, therefore, that if we draw in a 
clock diagram a line O C (see Fig. 78), which is taken to 
some scale to represent R times I, where R is the resis- 
tance (in ohms) of a circuit, and I is the maximum value 

* If the length of O C 'kri otcl Ijy r tlieii the circumference of the 
circle described by the point C la equal to 2 tr r. If ihia circmnfcrciuc is 

2 1* 

travelled over in a time T, then is the lituar veiocity of the point C 

But the aut^uiar velocity of the radius O C is represented by — = p. 

Hence the linear velocity of C is equal to the angular velocity of OC multi- 
plied by r or by the length O C. 
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(in amperes) of an alternating current flowing in it ; and 
if we draw a line O D at right angles to this, and equal 
in length on the same scale to the product of L, /, and I, 
where L is the inductance (in Henrys), and / is equal to 
the angular velocity of the current, viz. 2 tt times the 
frequency n of the current ; * then it is clear that the 
varying length of the projection of the line O D will 
always represent at each instant L times the rate of 
change of the current; and, similarly, the projection of 
O C will alwa3rs represent R times the current strength* 
Hence^ on the same scale on which O C represents in 
magnitude and position the ohmic voltage in the circuit, 
OD will represent in magnitude and 
proper relative phase the counter electro* 
motive force of self-induction in that cir- 
cuit, maximum values being understood. 
The counter electromotive force of self- 
induction always differs 90'' in phase 
from the ohmic electromotive force, or, as 
it is often called, the effective electromo- 
tive force, and lags behind it. 

The total impressed electromotive 
force is always equal to the sum of the 
two above electromotive forces. Hence, 
if we call E the impressed electromotive 
force, we have at once the means of ob- 
taining the value of E, by drawing the 
side O E of the parallelogram O D C E parallel to the 
diagonal CD, drawn connecting the ends of O C and 
O I). The line O represents in magnitude and direc- 
tion the maximum value of the i))ipressed electromotive 
force. Since D O C is a right angle, therefore 

(OE)'=(OC)^+(OD)», 




Fig. 78. 



♦ The frequency n is inversely projjorlional to the time T of one cycle. 
Hence if is represented by / = the aofioUr velodtyt we have 2 r « s / 
in all alternatiiie cnncst foriiiiiI«. 
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and therefore, since O O CbR I, and O D = L/ 1 

we have 

E^ = (R iy-h{Lpl)\ 
or i.^ = (RH/'L*)I', 

The above equation expresses the fact that the maxi- 
mum value or amplitude of a simple periodic alternating 
current in a circuit, reckoned in amperes, is obtained by 
dividing the maximum value of the external or im- 
pressed electromotive force, measured in volts, by the 

value of the quantity ^ R^+/' L". This quantity is called 

the Impedance of tlie Circuity 
and is equal to the square 
root of the sum of the 
squares of the resistance R 
of the circuit and p times 
the inductance L of the 
circuit. The quantity /L 
is called the Reactance of 
the circuit. 

We can therefore repre- 
sent by the sides of a right- 




Fig. 7^ 



angled triangle ABC (Fig. 79) the relation of the resist-- 
once, reactance and impedance of an alternating current 
circuit of constant inductance. In all cases, however, the 
quantity called the impedance stands to the current and 
electromotive force, in the case of alternating currents^ 
in the same relation that the true resistance does to the 
same quantities in the case of continuous currents. In the 
case of continuous currents we obtain the value of the 
current in amperes by dividing the value of the impressed 
electromotive force in volts by the resistance of the 
circuit in ohms ; or, 

Current in _ (Electromotive force in volts) (Continuous 
amperes "( Resistance In ohms ^ J currents). 
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In the case of periodic or altematin*^ currents, we 
obtain the R.M.S. value of the eurrent in amperes by 
dividing the R.M.S. value of the impressed electromotive 
force in volts by the impedance of the circuit measured 
in ohms, or 

Current in f Electromntive force in 

volts (R. M. S. valued 



amperes 

(R.M.S. value) 



(Alternating 
currents). 



Impedance in ohms ) 

The student will therefore see at once that if the 
inductance of a circuit is large, the value of its impedance 
may greatly exceed the value of its resistance, since 

Vr»+/»L* will then be greater than R. Hence the 
alternating current obtained by a given alternating elec- 
tromotive force may be very much smaller than would 
be the case if they were continuous. 

For example, if a continuous electromotive force of 
100 volts be applied to a circuit having a resistance of 
one ohm, the current in it will be 100 amperes. If, 
however, an alternating electromotive force, havincr an 
R.M.S. value of 100 volts, be applied to an inductive 
circuit of the same resistance, but of hirge inductance, 
the actual R M.S. value of the current produced may be 
very small, perhaps only a fraction of an ampere. 

The following experiment may be tried with an alter- 
nating current. Let a coil of wire, consisting of a larcre 
number of turns, but of low resistance, be placed in series 
with an incandescent lamp and subjected to an alter- 
nating electromotix'c force. Let the voltage be sufficient 
to bring the lamp to normal briglitness. Next let an 
iron bar be inserted in the aperture of this coil. The 
inductance of the coil is thereby largely increased. The 
current is therefore diminished, because the impedance of 
the circuit is raised, and hence the brilliancy of the lamp 
is greatly reduced* 

§ 9. Lag of current behind Slectromotlye Force 
in Inductive Circuits. — The reader must note that in 
an inductive circuit the actual current which flows at any 
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instant is produced by the operation of a voltage acting 
on the resistance of the circuit, which voltage is the 
algebraic sum of the external or impressed vulta^c and 
the electromotive force of self-inductiuu, also sometimes 
called the back electromotive force. 

Hence, in a clock diagram uhich is intended to re- 
present correctly the relative phase as well as relative 
magnitude of these three electromotive forces, we must 
pay attention to this fact The electroaiotive force of 
self-induction is, as we have seen, always represented by 
a line at ri^ht angles to the line representing the current 
or the ohmic voltage in a clock diagram. 

Let us suppose the lines in such a diagram to re- 
volve in the same direction as the hands of a watch, 
then a little consideration will make it clear that the 
line representing the inductive electromotive force must 
be drawn 90"^ behind the line representing the ohmic or 
effective electromotive forcei in order that the projec- 
tion of the former may be opposed to the projection of 
the latter in sign or direction as the current is increasing. 
We have then to draw another line^ which will represent 
the impressed or external electromotive forces and it is 
clear that if O C is to be the resultant of OD and O E, 
that O £ must be drawn in advance of O C (as shown in 
Fig. 78). Hence the line representing the ohmic voltage 
or effective electromotive force will lag behind the line 
representing the impressed voltage by an angle, the 
tangent of which is represented by divided by R. 
The current in the circuit is always in step with the 
ohmic or elTcctive voltage, and hence in an inductive 
circuit the current is never in step with the impressed 
alternating electromotive force, but always lags behind it. 

When an alternating electromotive force is producing 
an alternating current in an inductive circuit, the current 
does not have its greatest value at the moment when the 
electromotive force or electrical pressure has its greatest 
value, but happens somewhat later. We have already 
referred to that view of the nature of induction which 
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makes it depend upon the presence of an opposing or 
assisting electromotive force of self-induction ; but there 
is another mode of regarding the facts which is probably 
more nearly akin to the actual processes at work. When 
an electric current is started in a wire, it is believe — dwith 
good reason — that the process begins at the surface of the 
wire, and consists in the establishment of a ma^nictic 
field uisiiL the ivirc as well as outside it. The process 
of establishing the field inside the wire goes on, how- 
ever, very much more slowly than the process of creating 
it outside the wire. During the time the field is being 
created, the current is said to be gradually risinc^ in 
strength, and is not constant even under a constant 
electromotive force until this process is complete. The 
inertia which has to be overcumc in effecting this is not 
in the current," but in the surrounding medium or 
ether, the motion of which constitutes the magnetic field. 
If the wire is in the form of a thin fiat strip, the estab- 
lishment of the interior field takes place more rapidly 
than if the same quantity of metal is disposed in a 
round sectioned wire, and hence the inductance of the 
circuit is lessened* 

If the current is an alternating current, and the con- 
ductor a thick copper wire, the field may not be propa- 
gated very far into the wire before it is (so to speak) 
reeled In the case of conductors above a certain 
diameter conveying alternating currents, it is only a 
certain thickness or "skin** of the conductor which » 
utilised. There is not the least use in making round 
conductors for the conveyance of alternating currents 
havi ng iX frequency of 100 'k, of greater diameter than 
about half an inch. Beyond this thickness the interior 
metal is not useful for conductance. 11 cncc, concentric 
metallic tubes or twisted concentric cables arc used for 
the conveyance of alternating currents. This particular 
fact is called the " skin effect." 

§ ID. Alternating Current Transformers. — The 
principles above explained find a practical application 
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and illustration In the construction of alternating current 

transformers. Consider an iron ring wound over with 
two circuits of insulated wire, called respectively the 
primary and secondary circuits (see Fig. 80). Let an 
alternating" current, called the primary current, be sent 
through the primary circuit, by applyinor to the ends of 
that circuit an alternating primary electromotive force. 
This circuit, being wrapped round an iron core, will have 
considerable inductance, and hence, under these circum- 
stances, the prmiary current produced will in general be 
a very small current This alternating current produces 

in the iron core an alternat- 
ing magnetic tlux ; and it 
will also generate in the core 
wasteful eddy currents of 
electricity, unless the iron 
core is laminated or made 
up of iron wire, so divided 
that the conductivity of the 
iron is very much reduced 
in a direction parallel to the 
wire windings of the pri- 
mary circuit but yet its 
magnetic permeabiliQr not 
much reduced parallel to Uie 
magnetic axis of the primary 
coil. As a matter of fact, the 
iron core is alwa}^ laminated or divided as described. 
The alternating magnetic flux in the iron core is linked 
with the turns of the secondary circuit, and hence gene- 
rates in them an alternating secondary electromotive 
force. The arrauL^ement has, therefore, this advantage 
that, by suitably choosing the number of turns of wire 
for the primary and secondary circuits, we can make any 
given primary electromotive force produce any required 
secondary electromotive force. 

As a first approximate rule, the student may take ?t 
that in modern well-designed transformers the ratio of 




Fig. 80.— A Closed Iron Circuit 
Transformer. 
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these electromotive forces is in the ratio of the number of 
turns in the two circuits; that is to say» if there are 
2000 turns in the primary circuit and 200 in the second- 
ary, then the application of 1000 volts to the primary 
circuit will result in the generation of 100 volts in the 
secondary circuit On the other hand» the secondary 
current is larger than the primary current, and the 
appliance does not create any energy ; it merely serves 
to transform electric energy from one type to another. 
The secondary circuit can be made to yield an elec- 
tric current which is larger than the primary current 
if the secondary voltage is smaller than the primary 
voltasfe. 

The exact state of affairs is as follows : — 
The electric power supplied to the primary circuit is 
partly dissipated in heating the primary ciicuit. An- 
other part of the power is absorbed in hysteresis loss in 
the iron, caused by the reversals of magnetism that take 
place ; and also in making some small eddy-current loss 
in the iron, due to electric currents set up^by the chang- 
ing magnetism in the iron strip, plate, or wire,! of which 
the core is made. The rest of the power appears m the 
secondary circuit, and is partly used up in heating tl^c 
internal secondary circuit of the transformer and partly 
available for use in an external secondary circuit The 
difference^ however, between the electric power pu^ into 
the primary and that taken out of the secondary circuit 
is, that one may be in the form of a large current pro- 
duced by a relatively small electromotive force, and the 
other may be in the form of a relatively small current 
produced by a high electromotive force. The trans- 
former can, however, no more create power than can a 
lever, or wheel and axle, or other machine. All it can 
do is to change the form of the power, and it does this 
at the expense of, or by the dissipation of, some power 
wasted as heat in its interior. It acts, in fact, like a 
simple machine with friction. If the transformer is used 
to raise electric pressure, it is called a step-up transformer. 
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If it is used to lower electric pressure it is called a step- 
dawn transformer. 

The ratio between the power taken out of the trans- 
former at any load and that put into it is called the 
efficient of the transformer at tiiat load. The efficiency- 
is always expressed as a percentage. The power dissi- 
pated in the iron core is called core loss. The power 
wasted in hcatinj^ the coils is called the copper loss. The 
greatest output in power which the transformer can 
normally make on the external secondary circuit is 
called the full secondary output^ or secondary watts of the 
transformer, and transformers are denominated by their 
kilowatt output. Tiius, a 30 kilowatt (or 30 K.W.) trans- 
former is one which can safely yield 30,000 watts in the 
external secondary circuit. The core loss is always stated 
as a percentage of the full secondary output. Thus, a 
transformer is said to have a core loss of 1*3 per cent, 
of its full load. If this transformer were a 10 K.W. trans- 
former, this would mean that the iron core loss in this 
transformer was 1 30 watts. It has been shown by care- 
ful experiment by the Author and others, that the iron 
' core loss is constant at all loads ; on the other hand, the 
copper loss increases with the currents. 

If the resistance of the primary circuit is P ohms 
when warm from use, and if the fulMoad primary cur- 
rent is A amperes, then the primary copper loss is PA^ 
watts. The secondaiy current at full load can always 
be approximately calculated by taking it as equal 
to the primary full-load current, multiplied by the ratio 
of the number of turns on the primary coil to those on 
the secondary coil. Hence, if S is the resistance of the 
secondary circuit, and the number of primary turns is Ni, 
and of secondary N^, the secondary full-load current is 




watts. 
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An illustration will matce this clear. Suppose it be 
desired to calculate the full load copper losses in a 30 
K.W. transformer, and that the transJ\ } j)iation ratio is 
20 to I. that is, the transformer transforms an electro- 
motive force of 2000 down to 100 volts. The secondary 
voltage is then 100 volts, and at full load the secondary 
current will be 300 amperes, because 300 x 100 => 
30.000 watts. Here the primary full load current is 

« 15 amperes. 

20 

I( tbeii, the resistance of the secondary circuit is *002 
of an ohm, and that of the primary is * 5 of an ohm, the 
copper losses in the primary and secondary circuits are 
respectively (15)^ X 0*5 = 112 watts, and (300)' x ^002 
= 180 watts, at full load. Hence, under full load, the 
internal losses in the transformer are 

Iron core loss, i -3 per ccnt = 130 watts 
Primar>' copper loss =112 „ 

Secondary „ = 180 

Total loss ss 413 watts 

Hence, to get 30,000 watts out of the transformer, a 

power equal to 30,422 watts has to be put into it, and 
the efficiency at full load will be 

= 98 per cent 

30^22 

As the load on the transformer decreases, the effi- 
ciency estimated as a percentage will decrease also, and it 
is generally represented in terms of the secondary output 
by a curve called an efficiency curve (see Fig. 

The student must particularly notice one property of 
the transformer on which its industrial use essentially 
depends. It can be shown by experimental means,* 

♦ For further and fuller <] tail«; on the theory' of the transformer the 
leader is referred to the auiliur s treatise on ' Ihc Alternate Ciuicxil iraus- 
formcv In Theoiy and Practice/ vol a. 

S 
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that when a transfermer of the kind we are considering 
has its primary circuit traversed by an alternating cur* 
rent, and its secondary circuit also closed and traversed 
by a secondary induced current, that at full load, or any 
moderate load» the phase of the primary current is exactly 
opposite to that of the secondary current, or dififers from 
It by I8o^ In other words, the primary and secondary 
currents come to their maximum values at the same 
instant, but they are flowing in opposite directions round 
the core. Hence, if the primary current is magnetising 
the iron core one way, or creating magnetic flux in it in 
cne direction, the secondary current is opposing it. and 




FraoUms ef Biil Secondary OuiptU, 
Fig. Si. — £ffi ie&cy Cunre <f ai Alternating Curreat Tnnsfonner. 

creating magnetic flux in the opposite direction. We 
have already shown that the inductance of a circuit may 
be regarded as due to an electromotive force set up in 
it by the thrusting in. or withdrawal of, its own magnetic 
flux from the circuit itself* Hence, if the self-linked flux 
due to the primary current is annulled by the simulta* 
neous creation of an oppositely directed flux in the core, 
the inductance of the primary circuit must thereby be 
diminished or destroyed. Accordingly, the transformer 
possesses the follovvin^j property. If tlic .secondary cir- 
cuit is open, the primary circuit possesses large induc- 
tance, and a very baiall current will flow through it. 
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even under a larj^c primary electromotive force. If the 
secondary circuit is closed by a gradual diminution 
cf the external secondary circuit resistance, then the 
gradually increasing secondary current, little by little, 
annuls the inductance of the primary circuit, and lets 
more primary current flow through the primary circuit. 
The transformer thus feeds itself with primary current 
as it requires it, to meet the demand for secondary, 
current. When secondary current is not being made 
at all, the impedance of the primary circuit blocks the 
way, and prevents any but a small current flowing 
through the primary circuit 

An intelligent grasp of the above fact is necessary 
in order to undersitand the method of working trans- 
formers in practice. 

§11. Altemate Current Transformer Distriba- 
tion. — The service which the transformer renders us in 
electrical engineering is, that it enables us to convey 
large amounts of electric power in the form of relatively 
smll electric currents produced by high electromotive 
force, or in the form of what are called high tension 
currents. 

Beyond a certain distance from the source of supply, 
the transmission of a given amount of electric power 
costs less when this is conducted in the form of a small 
current flowing under a high electromotive force, than 
when it is in the form of a large current under low 
electromotive force. The size of the conduclor, for one 
thing, can be less ; hence less copper is required ; but, 
as a set-off against this saving, a higher and more costly 
insulation has gencrnll) to be employed, and at the same 
time the additional cost of the transformer is incurred. 

Hence the economy is not proportional to the dimi- 
nution of the current, but beyond a certain distance an 
economy is unu\d to be effected by the use of the high 
tension current. High pressure cui rents, however, arc 
not directly applicable for electric lighting and power 
purposes, and the necessity exists for transforming the 

S 2 
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energy into a form in which it presents itself as a large 
current flowing under lower electromotive force. The 
alternate current transformer enables us to effect this 
transformation in the case of power supplied by alter- 
nating currents. If a hi- h pressure current, representing 
a certain power, is passed throiif^h the primary coil of a 
transformer, we can take off from the secondary coil 
alniu:>t tile bame amount of energy, but in the form of a 




Fig. 82. — ^TransfonDen anangcd in ParaDeL 



low pressure current. Transformers for electric distri- 
bution on the altcrnatinc^ current system are arranged 
as in Fig. 82. From a machine for c^enerating alternating 
currents proceed two primary inains, and between these 
mains Is maintained a large potential difference, say, of 
2000 or 10,000 volts. At the places where the trans - 
f jrmation of cncri^y is to be made, alternate current 
transformers are placed, the primary coils of these 
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transformers being connected across between the two 
primary circuits. These transformers, takings primary 
current from these mains at a high pressure, transform 
down the pressure in a certain ratio, say from 20cx:) to 
lOO volts ; and from their secondary terminals proceed 
two conductors, called secondary leads, to which are 
attached the lamps ur motors, or other devices for uti- 
Hsing the current, in this system there is a loss of 
power due to the heating of the primary mains, and also 
a loss due to the internal losses in the transformers ; but 
under proper conditions* and beyond a certain distance, 
these two sets of losses maybe made to involve less total 
cost than would be the case under the direct transmission 
of the same amount of electric pow er at a lower pressure. 
In the early days of electric lighting attempts were 
made to arrange the transformers with their primary 
coils in series, as in Fig. 83, but the fact that the impe- 
dance of the primary coil of a transformer is diminished 
by closing the secondary circuit was not then fully 
appreciated. 

On arranging transformers with their primary coils in 

series, it was found that, on switching on incandescent 

electric lamps on the secondary circuit of one transformer 
station — ihdl is to say, on closing the secondary circuit 
of tliat transfurnier — the comnion primary current was 
increased throui^h the primary coil of every transformer, 
and hence caused an increase of secondary electromotive 
force in every other transformer. In other words, trans- 
formers arranged with primary coils in series arc not 
independent of each other, whereas transformers arranged 
with primary coils in parallel l)cl^^'ecn two constant 
potential primary mains are indc])Lndcnt of each other. 
In this latter case the reduction ni the resistance of the 
secondary circuit of one transformer, made by adding 
lamps in parallel to that circuit, merely decreases the 
impedance of the primary circuit of that transformer 
alone, and makes no difference to any other trans- 
former. 
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When incandescent lamps are operated from the 
secondary circuit of a transformer, the lamp circuits 
being all arranged /;/ parallel, that is to say like the 
rungs of a ladder between the two secondary mains, then 
an essential condition for successful workinf:r is, that 
whatever the number of lamps within the limits of the 
normal load of the transioraier, the difference of potential 




Fig. 83. — 1 raiuformers arranged in Series* 



between the two secondary mains shall always be pre- 
served as nearly as possible constant. It is not possible 
to do this exactly, one reason being that the increased 
call for secondary current causes a greater potential drop 
or volt*fali down the internal or transformer part of the 
secondaiy circuit, and so reduces the available potential 
diffeffnce between the external secondary leads. The 
total Induction of secondary terminal voltage is called 
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the sitondary drcp of the transformer. The secondary 
drop of a wcll-dcsigncd transformer should not exceed 
2 per cent, between full secondary load and no load, 
reckoned on the voltage at no load. Hence, if the poten- 
tial difference or secondary volts of the transformer on 
open secondary circuit is 100 volts, then that voltac^e 
should not decrease below 98 volts when the transformer 
is fully loaded. This secondary drop is not altogether 
due merely to the resistance of the secondary circuit. 
It is partly caused by so-called magnetic leakage in the 
transformer. The very act of making a secondary cur- 
rent in the transformer causes some of the magnetic flux 
created in the core by the primary current to be rejected 
or thrust out of the core so as to escape linkage with 
the secondary circuit. Hence a reduction in secondary 
electromotive force takes place, which is called the 
leakage drop.. 

The design of a good transformer is a matter of com- 
promise ; the following points, however, have to be con- 
sidered : — 

1. The iron core loss for small transformers should 
not exceed 3 or 4 per cent of the full load output in 
watts. For transformers larger than ID kilowatts size, it 

can be kept down to l ' 3 or i per cent., or less. 

2. The secondary drop should nut exceed 2 percent, 
of the normal secondary voltage, and the secondary drop 
must not be made small by making the iron core loss 
large. 

3. The transformer must have cooling surface enough 
to dissipate all the core losses without rising above the 
temperature of boiling water. To do this at least 3 or 
4 square inches of radiatini^ surface must be provided for 
every watt dissipated in the core. 

4. The insulation must be strong enough to withstand 
double the working pressure without failure. 

5. In large transformers some mechanical ventilation 
must.be provided to keep down the temperature of the 
core. 
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§ 12. Oonstniotioii of Alternating Onmnt Trsas- 
formers. — In the construction of transformers the first 
question is the structure of the core. 

The core is now always made of iron or steel plates 
or strips about '014 of an inch in thickness. These 
plates are varnished or painted to give them an insulating 




Fig. A Mordflgr Transformer. 

coating. The plates or strips are then so arranged as to 
form a core, on which are wound two insulated copper 
circuits. The core generally takes one of two forms, 
either (i) the core forms a dosed ring or circuit and the 

two coils are wound upon 
f7| s it, or (2) the two circuits 
^-..\ / are laid together and em- 
braced by the core. 

An example of the first 
type is the Mordey trans- 
former (see Fig. 84), and of 
the second type the Kapp 
transformer (see Fig. 85). 

It will be seen that 
whichever form of core is 
adopted the effect is the 
same, viz. to provide a 
closed iron path for the 
magnetic flux. The core 
plates having been stamped out to shape and arranged, 
the coils are then wound on formers. These are made 
of high-conductivity copper covered with cotton and 
well varnished. The primary and secondary coils are 




Fig. 85.— A Kapp Transformer. 
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separated by ebonite or mica sheets to insulate them 
perfectly. 

The circuit generally called the secondary circuit is 
in large transformers formed of thick copper strip, band, 
or rod. The primary circuit is of a much ionij^cr and 
finer wire. Either circuit may, however, be the primary 
or secondary circuit, depending on the way in which the 
transformer is used, that is, whether em[)loyefl to raise or 
to lower potential, or as a step- up or sttp-doivn trans- 
formen In any case the final result of the construction 
is to give us two insulated circuits, one having generally 
a few turns of thick wire and the other many more turns 
of thinner wire, and both of these wound round an iron 
ring, or enclosed in iron in such fashion that the mag* 
netic flux produced by the passage of a current through 
the, coils is wholly confined to the iron. A transformer 
of this sort is called a closed iron circuit transformer. It 
is usual to split up the primary coil into two or more 
coils, and to sandwich these in between the secondary 
coils, or to wind the secondary coil over the primary coil, 
the object of these arrangements being to reduce the 
magnetic leakage. 

When a constant primary electromotive force is applied 
to the terminals of the primary coil, the result is to create 
a secundciry electromotive in the other circint, whicli is 
reduced or increased in R.M.S. value accordiii'^ as the 
sect lul circuit has fewer or more turns than the first. 
Moreover, whatever may be the foi-in of the primary 
electromotive force, the secondary electromotive force 
wave has exactly the same form to a reduced or increased 
scale. 

The transformer is therefore a sort of electrical panto- 
graph, which copies exactly to a reduced or enlarged 
scale varying potential difference applied to one pair of 
terminals. 

The object of laminating the iron core is to prevent 
the production of eddy electric currents in the core, which 
would be, if permitted, a source of loss of power. No 
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amount of lamination, however, will prevent the hysteresis 

loss. 

§13. The Induction Coil. — AlLhuu-li with alter- 
nating currents the above described closed circuit lians- 
former is always used, yet, when employing intermittent 
or interrupted continuous currents, the transformer gene- 
rally takes a form in which it is called an Induction Coil 
or Open Cirmit Transformer. In tliis case the iron core 
is simply a bundle of iron wires or iron strips, and the 
primary and secondary coils are wound over it in sections. 
This form of transformer is used to produce intermittent 
high pressure currents of short durations, called secondary 
discharges, from an intermittent or interrupted primary 
current In this use of the transformer, the core is 
magnetised and demagneti.sed each time as the primary 
current is stopped and started, but the magnetic flux in 
it is always in one direction. The secondary electro- 
motive force is produced by the insertion or withdrawal 
of this magnetic flux into or from the secondary circuit 
Since the secondary electromotive force depends on the 
raie at which the magnetic flux is created or destroyed, 
it is obvious that to obtain high electromotive force in 
the secondary circuit it is necessary to magnetise and 
demagnetise the core very suddenly. The arrangements 
for doing this are shown in Fig. S& Near the end of 
the iron core is held a small block of iron H, called the 
hammer, supported on an clastic shaft //. The primary 
current passes from one terminal of the coil to a fi.xed 
support which carries a platinum-tipped screw 0 at one 
end. The current passes through this screw into the 
point, and then passes into a small platinum point 
fastened at the back of the hammer head or to the spring 
shaft. It then passes down the clastic spring to the end 
of the primary coil and so through the coil and back 
to the other terminal /. If, then, the screw is so arranged 
as just to touch the contact pin in the spring shaft, the 
result of this arrangement is that as soon as the current 
magnetises the iron core I of the induction coil, this last. 
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acting as an electromagnet, attracts the hammerhead H. 
This movement breaks the contact at the platinum sur- 
faces, and so mterrupts the current. The hammer head 
then flies back again, and, making contact with the bcre\\\ 
apfain re-starts the current. The arrangement is, there- 
fore, a self-acting cont.ict breaker, which continually 
starts and stops the prmiary current, and hence magnet- 
ises and demagnetises the iron core. This alone would 
not be sufficient to effect the magnetic changes in the core 




Fi£> 86. — Diagram of loducUoa Coil Coimectioat. 



sufficiently quickly without the addition of a piece of 
apparatus called the Condenser. The condenser con- 
sists of a number of sheets of tinfoil, which are sand- 
wiched in between sheets of paraffined paper or mica. 
Alternate sheets of tinfoil are connected together, and 
the two sets of connected tinfoils with the paper between 
them virtually form a Leyden jar. The terminals of this 
condenser arc connected to the platinum terminals, be* 
tween which the break of the primary' circuit occurs* 
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The action of the condenser appears to be somewhat as 
follows. When the platinum terminals separate, the 
core of the induction coil is at that instant strong]}' mag- 
netised in one direction. The separation of the platinum 
■contacts throws the condenser into series with the primary 
circuit. Under these conditions the primary current, in- 
stead of continuing to flow and making a spark across the 
contact tips, in virtue of the high electromotive force of 
self-induction set up at the " break " of the circuit, ex- 
pends itself in setting up what are called electrical 
oscillations in the primary circuit. The current surges 
backwards and forwards in the circuit, but dying away 
in strength. These electrical oscillations or surgings 
take place with extreme rapidity, and they rapidly de- 
magnetise the core. Hence, instead of the magnetic flux 
in tiie core diminishing slowly, and so producing a small 
secondary electromotive force, it is very rapidly destroyed, 
and therefore a much larger electromotive force is set up 
in the secondary circuit The condenser is, therefore, an 
essential adjunct in a coil intended to give long sparks 
from the secondary circuit when used with an interrupted 
primary current; but it is of no value if the induction coil 
is used with alternating currents ; that is, if an alternate 
ing current is passed through the primary circuit and 
generates an alternating current in the secondary circuit. 
The condenser only fulfils this function at the •* break ** 
of the primary circuit, and hence in an ordinary ** spark 
coil" the electric discharges in the form of sparks from 
the secondary arc all in one direction. The electro- 
motive force set up in the secondary at "make" or 
starting of the primary is relatively very small, and the 
whole of the secondary sparks are due to the '* break " or 
stoppage of the primary current* 

The maximum value of the electromotive force set up 
in the secondary circuit by the interruption or reversal 

• For a fuller discussion of the action of the condenser, and for a de- 
scription of the mode of constructing induction coils, the reader desirous of 
more advanced information may be referred to the Author's book on ■ The 
Alternate Current Transformer,' voL ii. 
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of the primary circuit can be roughly estimated from 
the length of the secondary spark. 

If the secondary terminals are fitted with metallic 
balh one centimetre in diameter, the maximum secondary 
voltage can be approximately inferred from the follow in.; 
table of sparkinfT distances, by which it will be seen that 
a spark about an inch in length requires for its production 
a voltage of about 50,00a 



Sparking D'stance in Centituetres 
between metallic balls 
I ceottmetre in diameter* 
0*1 • • 
o ' 2 • , 

03 
0-4 

0-5 

o'6 • 

0- 7 

08 

o ' 9 • • 

I'D 
I • I 
J'2 

1*4 

1*5 

1- 6 

1-7 

1- 8 

2- 9 
a*o 
2*1 

3*9 



Maximum Potential 
Difffrcncc between the 
balls in Volts* 

4,765 

• 8,140 

11,307 
14,119 

• 16,664 

• 19,210 
21,823 

• 22,792 

24,153 
25,071 

26,255 

• 27,024 
27,765 
28,359 

• 28,949 
29,363 
29,837 

30,133 
30,547 
30,932 

31,198 
31,494 



Many circumstances, such as the form of the sparking- 
surfaces or points, the pressure and nature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, the nature of the light falling on 
the terminals, affect the sparking distance forgiven volt- 
ages, and the above table must not be taken as giving* 
more than approximately the sparking distance forgiven 
maximum potential differences expressed in volts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ELECTRIC MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 

§ I. Classification of Measuring Instraments. — 
The next subject which must engage attention is that of 
the practical measurement of electric currents. We have 
already show n how a simple tangent galvanometer can 
be constructed and cah'brated, and it is necessary to sup- 
plement this elementary information by some further 
knowledge of electrical testing instruments. We shall 
not attempt to make even a mention of all the numerous 
processes and instriimcnts employed in electrical testing, 
but confine our attention to a few of the most practically 
useful appliances and methods. Electrical instruments 
are classified according to the purpose for which they 
are to be used and the scientific principle involved in 
their construction. We have thus one classification as 
follows : — 

Electric measuring instruments may be — 

1. Amperemeters^ or Ammeters^ for measuring the 
strength of electric currents. 

2. Voltmeters^ for measuring electric pressure, poten- 
tial difference, or electromotive force. 

3. Ohm*meters^ for measuring electrical resistance. 

4. IVatt^meterSf for measuring electrical power. 

5. Qndomb^meters, or Ampere-hour meters^ for mea- 
suring electric quantity. 

6. Joulemeters, or Watt-hour meters^ for measuring 
electric energy in joules or Board of Trade units. 

They may also be classified accordinc^ to the physical 
principles involved in their construction, a:>— 
I. Electrcdynaviic instruments. 
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2. Electrostatic instraments. 

3. ElMrochemical ^ 

4. Electrotkirmat n 

5. EUciramagnttie ^ 
d EUctrO'Opticai „ 

It will be convenient to consider, in the first place^the 
methods of making certain general electrical measure- 
ments which are fundamental. 

§ 2. The Potentiometer. — One of the most prac- 
tically useful instruments in makinj^^ electrical measure- 
ments with continuous currents is the arrangement called 

ca|3 




Fig. 87.— Potentiometer for comparing Eleetromotiire Forces* 



the Potentiometer. The construction of this instrument 
is as follows : — 

Let A B B' A' (see Fig, 87) be a long fine bare wire 
of platinoid or German silver, or some material having a 
small resistance temperature co-efficient. Let this wire 
be stretched over a scale 2 metres long, divided into 
2000 parts. 

The ends of this wire are connected, through an ad- 
justable resistance, with a secondary battery B, generally 
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of two cells, having a very constant electromotive force. 
The resistance of the wire A B B' A' should be at least 
40 ohms, in order that the current flowing through it under 
a pressure of 4 volts may be only the fraction of an am- 
pere. The wire must be of such uniform diameter and 
structure that the fall in potential down the wire per 
centimetre of length is the same at all parts of the wire. 
The current through it is then to be adjusted to a standard 
value in which the fall in potential down the 2000 divi- 
sions of length of the wire is exactly 2 volts. This is 
done by means of a resistance and a Clark standard cell. 
A Clark standard ceil C, supposed to be at a tcinperature 
of 15** C, has its positive pole connected, through a sen- 
sitive galvanometer G, with that end of the divided wire 
in connection with the positive pole of the workinc^ battery 
B. The other pole of the cell is connected to a slider 
which makes contact with the wire at any desired point. 
The slider is first moved to touch the wire at 1434 di- 
visions from the positive end, and a resistance in series 
with the potentiometer wire and battery (not shown in 
Fig. 87) is then varied until the galvanometer shows no 
current through it When this is the case we know that 
the fall of potential down the 1434 divisions of the wire, 
due to the working battery, must be equal to the electro- 
motive force of the Clark cell, which is i "434 volts at 
15^ C. If the cell is not at 15^ C^then, looking out in 
the table on p. 99 the electromotive force of the cell at 
the temperature at which it actually is at the time being, 
we set the slider to read that corresponding number on 
the scale. Thus, if the E.M.F. of the cell is x ^440 volts 
at the time, let the slider be set to make contact at 
1440 divisions on the scale This being done, we now 
know that, the fall in f>otential or voltage drop down 
1434 divisions of the wire being 1*434 volts, the voltage 
drop down 2000 divisions must be two volts, and the 
voltage drop clown i division must be ^^^yot^^ volt. 
The potentiometer is then said to be set for use. Sup- 
pose, then, that we desire to measure the electromotive 
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force of any other voltaic cell C We substitute this cell 
for the Clark cell and find the new position S\ to which 

the slider must be moved, so that the ^galvanometer G 

imlicatcs no current. Suppose that it is at 1920 divisions 
on the scale, then wc know that the eleclromoiivc force 
of the cell C is I '920 volts. 

Again, suppose that we require to measure a con- 
tinuous electromotive force or potential difference of 
100 volts, or some such value. We connect across the 
terminals or ends of the circuit, between which exists the 
potential difference to be measured, a wire of consider- 
able resistance, say of to. 100 ohms. A connection is 
made to the ends of a fraction of this which may be, for 
instance, 100 ohms, or one-hundredth of the larger resist- 
ance. The wire Is contained in a box, usually called a 




Volt-box (see Fig. 88). Thus, if there exists a potential 
difference of loi volts at the extremities tfr of the whole 
w ire of 10,100 ohms resistance, the potential drop down 
the 100 ohms a b, in series with the resistance of 
10,000 ohms, will be one volt. If we measure, as above 
described, by means of the potentiometer when set for 
use, the drop in potential down this one-hundredth of 
the volt-box resistance, we know that the whole potential 
difference between the ends of the volt-box wire must be 
just lOI times as great 

The diviLlcd resistance, therefore, enables us to mea- 
sure on the potentiometer any voltage by measuring a 
known fraction of it as above described. By a suitable 
divided resistance any continuous potential difference or 
electromotive force may be measured on the potentio^ 

T 
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meter. In using the potentiometer two or three stan* 
dard Clark cells should be carefully checked against 
each other, to ensure accuracy in setting the potentio- 
meter. The potentiometer is also used to measure 
continuous electric currents in the followinsr manner. A 
series of low resistances are provided, inddc of strips of 
platinoid or mang"anin, or some iiuitcriiil not changing its 
resistanc:: much v\ ith temperature. To these resistances 
terminals are fixed for sending through them large 
electric currents, and smaller wires, called potential wires, 
arc soldered to the strips at such places that the resist- 
ance between the potential wires is O'l ohm, O'OI ohm, 
or O'OOi ohm, as the case may be. These low resist- 
ances must be accurately adjusted, and have a coohnpr 
surface so great that they do not become sensibly heated 
when 10, lOO or lOOO amperes are sent through them 
respectively. 

Suppose, then, that a current of lo amperes is sent 
through the one-tenth of an ohm, and potential wires are 
taken from its potential terminals to the potentiometer. 
It is clear that there will be a fall of potential of one volt 
down this resistance, and this voltage may be measured 
on the potentiometer just as if it were the electromotive 
force of a cell. If, then, an unknown current is sent 
through the strip, and we find the terminal voltage of the 
strip to be '951 volt, we know the current is 9*51 am- 
peres. In this manner, by the use of two or three dif- 
ferent low resistance strlpsp we can make measure*^ 
ments of continuous currents over an enormous range of 
values, and measure, by means of a Clark cell and a 
potentiometer any continuous current or any continuous 
voltage. 

In using the potentiometer in a workshop^ it is desir- 
able to employ a galvanometer of the type called a 
movable-coil galvanometer, because this is not disturbed 
by other electric currents in its neighbourhood, as is the 
fixed-coil type of galvanometer. The potentiometer is 
an exceedingly useful instrument for Vibrating other 
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direcUreading instruments, or instruments which show 
directly on a scale current values or voltage values. 

§ 3. aalyanometars.—* In man/ electrical measure- 
ments it is necessary to be able to detect the presence 
or prove the absence of an electric current in a circuit, 
and if it is present to be able to measure it Generally 
speaking, instruments for the measurement of electric 
currents which are not so constructed as to show at once 
or directly the value of the current in amperes passing 
through them, are called galvanomeUrs^ If, however, 
they have scales so constructed that a needle or indi- 
cating device shows at once the current passing through 
them reckoned in amperes, then they arc called ampere 
meters or ammeters. 

The majority of the most L^cncially u-cd L^i^Kano- 
mcters arc clectromac^nL'tic iiisti uincnts, and depend for 
their oj^ciiilion on the fact lhat an electric current pass- 
ing through a coil creates round il a niaL;netic flux, and 
gives it, as we have seen, all the properties of a magnet. 
This flux, other things being equal, is proportional in 
strength, at any point in the field of the coil, to the cur- 
rent passing through the coil. If the coil is fixed, andi 
if we create another fixed magnetic field, called i/ie con- 
trollitig ficldy in a direction at right angles to the flux 
due to the coil along its axis, then, as we have seen, \\ c 
can use a \^ry small suspended mac^net to tell us the ratio 
between the strength of the field due to the coil and the 
strength of field due to the fixed controlh'ng magnet. An 
arrangement of this kind is called a fixed coil or movable 
needle galvanometer. In Fic^. <S9 is shown a Keb. in 
Mirror galvanometer of the above type. In this instru- 
ment there are two pairs of coils placed one above the 
other ; and also a curved controlling magnet sliding on a 
vertical rod, by means of which the controlling field is 
produced* The indicating needles form an astaiie system 
— ^that is to say, they consist of two groups of little 
magnets fixed to a stem, one group set with their North 
poles in one direction, and the other with their North 

T 2 
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poles in the opposite direction. The stem also carries a 
concave mirror having a radius of curvature of one metre. 

This astatic system of needles is suspended by a 
cocoon silk fibre, so that the upper set of needles hangs 




Fig. S9. — Kelvin Mirror Galvanometer. 



in between the two upper coils, and the lower set hangs 
in the aperture of the two lower coils ; and the four coils 
are so connected electrically, that a current flowing 
through them would act on both sets of needles so as to 
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tend to turn the plane of all the needles parallel to the 
axis of the coils. 

The object of employing the astatic system of needles 
is to get grreater sensitiveness, by rendering the system 
of needles free from the control due to the Earth's mag- 
netic field. In setting the instrument so as to get the 
greatest sensibility, it is placed with the plane of the coils 
perpendicular to the magnetic meridian^ or with the side 
of the coils towards the magnetic North. The needles, 
being never absolutely astatic, will then place their axes in 
the direction of the axes of the coils. The controlling 
magnet is then lowered into such a position that it 
exactly reverses the position of the needles, and then, 
without turning it, the controlling magnet is raised up 
parallel to itself. A position will then be found in 
which the astatic system of needles will stand parallel 
to the plane of the coils. Any small clLctnc current, if 
then sent through tl.c coils, will cause the needles to 
turn so as to set more or less at an an^^lc to the plane 
of the coils. It is in t desirable that the Earth's field 
should be quite annulled by the contioUinfj^ magnet, or 
else there will be no restoring force tending to bring" 
the needles back to their original position after the cur- 
rent is stop|>ed. It is advisable to lower and turn round 
the controlling magnet very slightly, so as to produce 
a resultant controlling field which is very feeble, but 
which is in a direction parallel to the plane of the 
coiis. 

The sensibility of such a galvanometer in any con- 
dition is measured by the current which will deflect the 
needle through an angle of nearly one-thirtieth of a 
degree. This is measured as follows. An incandescent 
electric lamp is placed at a distance of about one metre 
from the galvanometer, and the light from the lamp- 
filament is allowed to fall on the concave mirror attached 
to the needle stem. The lamp should be covered with 
a metal or asbestos hood having a slit in it, so that only 
the lieht from one half of the filament (which should be 
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a horseshoe-shaped Alament) can fall on the galvano- 
meter mirror* The mirror reflects the light back, and 
forms a sharp image of the filament on a semi-transparent 
scale of celluloid or glass, which must be placed at a dis- 
tance of one metre from the galvanometer. The scale is 
divided into millimetres. If, then, the image of the fila* 
ment is displaced by one millimetre on the scales we know 
that to do this the ray of light coming from the galvano- 
meter mirror a metre distant must have been turned 

through an angle whose tangent is —L. = -ooi ; and 

1000 

hence, by optic;Ll principles, the mirror itselT nui^;t have 
turned through aa angle of half that value, viz. an angle 

whose tangent is —~ s *ooo5. This angle is an angle 

2000 

of about 1 1 minutes of arc, or somewhat less than -^(^th. 
of a degree. The sensibility of galvanometers can be 
compared by taking note of the current required to pro- 
duce the above deflection. It must, how ever, be observed 
that this comparison must be subject to the condition 
that the galvanometer needle returns to a fixed zero 
when the current is arrested. It is very easy to obtain 
a spurious sensibility which is of no practical utility. 

The drawbacks to the use of a movable needle 
galvanometer of the above type are, that it is disturbed 
by the stray fields produced by currents in neighbouring 
\\ ires ; and, when once the needle has been disturbed, it 
does not regain its zero position without time-wasting 
vibrations. On this account it has been largely replaced 
of late years ifi electrical laboratories by the movable coil 
galvanometer. 

In this latter instrument, the coil which is traversed 
by the currents to be detected or measured is a small 
light coil of silk-covered copper wire wound on an ivory 
or silver frame, and having a rectangular or circular form. 
This coil is suspended by a pair of very fine flattened 
phosphor-bronze wires, either attached to the top and 
bottom of the coil, or" arranged parallel to one another 
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to form a hifilar suspension. These fine suspending 
wires are attached to the ends of the coil wire, and serve 
to bring in and take off the current. 

The coil is suspended (see Fig. 90) in the field of a 
fixed permanent magnet, so arranged that the normal po- 
sition of the coil is with its plane parallel to the direction 
of the fixed magnetic field. If, then, a current is passed 
through the coil, the coil turns round so as to place its 
magnetic axis more or less in the direction of the fixed 




Fig. 90. — IlolJcn d'Arsonval Movable Coil Galvanometer. 



field. The torsional elasticity of the phosphor-bronze 
suspending wires affords the necessary r^?////-^?/, and brings 
the coil back to its original position when the current 
ceases. 

The coil carries attached to it a concave silvered 
mirror, which, by means of a lamp and scale, is made to 
indicate the smallest movement of the coil. The coil is 
hardly, if at all, disturbed by the field due to currents 
in neighbouring conductors. Moreover, it is very dead- 
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beat — that is, does not execute many vibrations before 
St comes to rest. 

A galvanometer of the above kind can be so calibrated 
as to enable us at once to determine the value in milU" 
amperes of a small current passing through it This is 
done as follows. Measure on the potentiometer the 
electromotive force of a secondary battery cell. Connect 
this battery cell in series with the movable coil galvano- 
meter, through a very high resistance, and observe the 
scale deflection of the image of the filament of the gal- 
vanometer lamp. Thus, suppose the cell had an electro-* 
motive force of 2 * I lo volts, and that it produced a scale 
deflection of lOO millimetres, when connected with the 
galvanometer, through a resistance of io,ooo ohms« Sup* 
pose the resistance of the galvanometer to be 500 ohms. 
Then an electromotive force of 2 * 1 1 volts, acting on a 

resistance of 10,500 ohms, produces a current of -^—^ — 

10500 

amperes = 0'2 milliampere nearly. Hence, a deflection 

of one millimetre on the scale correspond.s very nearly to 
a current of '002 millidnipcre throui^h the galvanometer. 

§ 4. Measurement of Electrical Resistance. — l lic 
inosL direct method of measurini; electrical rc-istance is 
by measuring the voltage required to produce a known 
current. Suppose, for instance, it is required to measure 
the insulation resistance of the electric lip^ht wirini^ of a 
house. A movable coil mirror galvanometer is set up 
and standardised, as described in the last section, so as 
to determine the current through it reckoned in 
fractions of an ampere corresponding to a certain scale 
deflection. A battery of small cells is then provided 
sufificient to give an electromotive force of, say, 100 volts. 
The electromotive force of the batter}'' can be accurately 
measured b\- tiie potentiometer. This battery, havincf a 
known electromotive force is then connected to the gal- 
vanometer a I read V standardised, throiiL^h the insulation 
resistance. This is done by conncctinc; the copper circuit 
of the house wiring with one pole of the galvanometer^ 
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which must be carefully insulated, and the other pole of 
the: <;a]\-an( mictcr to one terminal of the bdttcry, which 
must ;ils ) be insulated. The remaining battery terminal 
is connected to a " good earth," by attaching it to the 
gas or water pipes. The galvanometer will then show a 
deflection, and the current passing through it, reckoned 
in fractions of an ampere, is known from this deflection. 
Hence we know the current in amperes through the 
conductor produced by a given electromotive force in 
volts ; and the resistance in ohms is obtained by dividing 
the numerical value of the volts by the ampere value of 
the current. The above method is a good one to adopt 
in the case of fairly high resistances. 

Wc can also use a movable coil galvanometer to 
measure low resistances, such as the resistance of the 
secondary coils of transformers or armatures of dynamos. 
For this purpose a set of standard resistances must be 
provided, constructed in the manner described in § 5. 
At the present moment we will assume that resistance 
standards of i ohm, o* i ohm, and o*oi ohm, are avail- 
able. Having such standard resistances at hand suitable 
lor carrying currents of one or two amperes, the value 
of an unknown low resistance, like a dynamo armature, 
can best be measured by what is called the fa/l of 
potential viethocL This method depends on the fact that 
when a continuous and constant electric current is flow- 
ing through a circuit, the fall of potential or drop in volts 
down any portion of that circuit is proportional to the 
resistance of that part of the circuit. 

The meaning of the phrase, fail of potential, can be 
made clear by an hydraulic illustration. If water is 
flowing along a horizontal pipe, and if gauge glasses or 
stand pipes are inserted at intervals (see Fig. 91), then 
when the water is not flowing we should find the water 
standing up at the same level or pressure, or potential^ 
in each gauge glass. If, however, the water in the pipe 
is allowed to flow, then there would be a regular dimi* 
nution in pressure all along the pipe, as shown by the 
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height of the water in the stand pipes. This is called 
the hydraulic gradient, or fall in pressure along the pipe. 
Selecting any two points on the pipe, we should find that 
there is a difference in pressure at the two points ; the 
water pressure being higher at that point from which 
the water flows, and the difference in pressure between 
the two points being the force driving the water along 
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Fig. 91. — Analogy between TTyrlraulic Gradient and ikU in 

Electric Potential. . 



the Intermediate piece of pipe. In the same manner, 
when an electric current is flowing along a conductor 
from a dynamo or battery, there is a difference electric 
pressure or fall of pressure or potential between points 
taken on the conductor. By Ohm's law the current 
in amperes is measured by the quotient obtained t>y 
dividinjsf the difference of pressure in volts between any 
two points by the resistance measured in ohms. Hence, 
if the current is the same through two sections or portkuis 
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of a circttttt the fall in volts down the sections must be 
proportional to their resistances. 

In order, therefore, to make use of this principle, we 
join up the unknown low resistance, such as the armature, 
in series with a known low resistance, say of 0*1 of an 
ohm, and with a battery capable of giving a constant 
current through this resistance, A movable coil gaU 
vanometer of high resistance, or with a high resistance 
inserted in its circuit, then has its terminiail wires applied 
first to the ends of the known low resistance, and next 
to the ends of the unknown low resistance, and in each 
case the galvanometer deflection is noted. This galvano- 
meter deflection is proportional to the difference of 
potential bctw ccn the ends of the conductors tested. If 
then \Ve find d deOection of 25 scale divisiuns of the 

vanometer spot of light, when the ends of the gal- 
vanometer wires are attached to the terminals of the 
armature, and a dellection of 5 scale divisions when they 
arc attached to the terminals of the O* I ohm resistance, 
we should know that the annature resistance was to 
O'l ohm in the ratio of as 25 to 5, or 5 to I. Hence, 
this particular armature resistance is 0*5 of an ohm. 
The galvanometer deflections should be observed several 
times, and for several different currents, and the mean of 
their ratio taken as the proper vahie. 

For the measurement of resistances varying in mag- 
nitude from [ dhin to io,c>oo or 2o,cxxD ohms, the most 
convenient method to employ is that known as the 
W/ieafsf<^?!e s Frifh^c Method,* In this appliance the 
unknown resistance to be measured is joined up with 
three other known resistances, so as to form a quadri- 
lateral, or set of resistances, joining four points arranged 
as in Fig. 92. Let P, Q and W be the known resistances, 
and R the unknown resistance to be determined. Then 
let a battery B be joined to the points a and and a gal- 

• The instrument always known as the *' Whcnt ^t^ Dridc^c" was not 
invenlctl by Whcatstonc, as generally supposed, hut was dei»cribcd first by 
Mr, Hunter Christie, in 1853, to the Royal Society. 
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vanometer G to the points € and d. Under these con- 
ditions it is always possible to make a selection of the 
resistances P, Q and W» such that when the galvanometer 
is joined in at ^ 4 no current flows through it. When 
this is the case the points c and d must be at the same 




^ 




■©-®-®-@ ■ 

Fig. 92,~>Wheatstooe's Bridget 

potential or pressure. Hence the fall of potential down 
the resistance P must be equal to that down the resist- 
ance R, and similarly the fall of potential down the 
resistance O must be equal to that down the resistance 
W. Hence it is easy to sec that the following propor- 
tion holds good : — 

Fall of potential down Fall of potential down 

resistance P resistance Q 



Fall of potential down 
resistance R 



Fall of potential down 
resistance W. 
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Also, since no current flows through the galvanometer, 
it follows that the current through P is the same as that 

through Q, and the current through R is the same as 
that through W. Hence, by the principles previously 
cxDlainccl, the resistances of P, O, R and W stand to 
each other in the proportion of these potential falls, or 

when the galvanoiiicter current is zero 

Resistance of P _ R esistance of R 
Resistance of Q ~~ Resistance of W. 

If, therefore, three of these resistances arc known, tlie 
fourth can be calculated. 

The branch in which the j:^alvanomcter is placed is 
called the Briifge circuit, and the bridge is said to be 
balanced when the four resistances have the above- 
named relation. 

In actual practice, the Wheatstonc's bridge takes one 
of two forms, called respectively the Divided Wire or 
Metre Bridge, or the Post-Office Pattern Plug Bridge. 

The divided wire bridge is made as follows : — 

A stout mahogany board is prepared, about 4 feet 
long and 6 inches wide. It should be stiffened with 
cross pieces like a drawing board, to keep it from warp- 
ing out of shape. On this board is glued a scale of one 
metre in length, divided into millimetres. Over this 
scale is stretched a uniform wire a b (see Fig. 92), of plati- 
noid, German silver, or platinum-indium or other alloy, 
having n small resistance temperature coefficient The 
ends of this wire are attached to thick strips of copper, 
A A', and brought to two terminals i and 4 (see Fig. 92), 
between which is a third insulated terminal, T. A 
slider P moves over the wire by means of which contact 
can be made with it at any desired point A plug 
resistance box must then be provided. This is con- 
structed in the following manner. On an ebonite slab 
forming the top of a small box, are arranged a series 
of pieces of brass (see Fig. 93), which can be connected 
by fitting metal plugs into the space between the 
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blocks. These plugs are ground to fit into conical 
recesses in the ends of the blocks. In the interior of 
the box are coils of insulated wire, the ends of which 
are soldered to the brass blocks. When a plug is put 
into a hole so as to connect two blocks, it short circuits 
one paiticular coil connected to these blocks, or throws 
it out of action. The resistances of these coils may be 
of various magnitudes, such as I ohm, 2 ohms, 5 ohms, 
&c Hence, if ail the plug^ are in their places there 
Is practically no resistance interposed between the ter- 
minals of the box, except that of the plugs and blocks. 




Fig. 93.— I'iug Rouumce Coflb 



which is negligible. If a plug is withdrawn it puts the 
resistance of the coil belonging to it into series, and 
by suitably withdrawing plugs we can make any re- 
sistance we please. The resistances in a full-sized 
resistance box are generally arranged to be respectively 
I, 2, 3, 4, 10, 20, 30, 40, 100, 200, 3CX), 400, 1000, 2000, 
3000, 4000 ohms. The whole of the plugs being with- 
drawn give a total resistance of 11,110 ohms. In using 
the box, it is necessary to see that the plugs are well 
fitted to their holes, and in putting in a plug the user 
should give it a slight twist to make it make good con- 
tact, but not force it in too tightly, or else in getting it 
out again the ebonite head may be wrenched off. Never 
lay the plugs on the table when out of their holes, but 
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always place them in the lid of the box. The box, 
when not in use, should be kept in a stout cardboard 
outer box, so as to preserve the ebonite from dust and 
the action of light, both of which spoil its insulating 
power. 

The terminals of this plug resistance box are then 
connected to the terminals i and 2 of the bridge, and 
between the terminals 3 and 4, is connected the un- 
known resistance to be measured. A battery of two 
or three cells is then connected through a contact key 
with the terminals A, A', and a galvanometer, prefer- 
ably of the suspended coil type, is connected in between 
the terminal T, and the slider on the bridge wire P. 
Some plug or plugs are then removed from the box, 
and the slider is moved alon^ the wire until the galvano- 
meter shows no current. When this is the case, the 
resistances of the two sections of the bridge wire into 
Avliich it is divided by the shder, and which arc to one 
another in the ratio of the lengths of these sections, 
are in the same proportion as the ratio of the effective 
resistance of the plu^ box to the unknown resistance. 
The two sections of the bridge wire are the resistances 
P and Q in the formula above ; the resistance R is the 
resistance of the plug box, and VV is the unknown 
resistance. Hence, since 

P R 

when the bridge is balanced, we have 

W = R ^. 

and the resistance W becomes known, being equal to 
the resistance R, taken out of the plug box, multiplied 

by the ratio ^, in which the slider divides the bridge 
wire. 
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In the Post Office pattern of Whcatstonc's bridg^e 
(see Fig. 94), the slide wire is replaced by a set of coils 
joined in series through plugs and blocks, and these 
coils are generally a series of lOCX), lOD, 10, 10, ico, lODO 
ohms. The centre terminal c is placed between the two 
10 ohm coils, and the terminals a and b at the ends 
of the series. (See upper diagram, Fig. 92.) 

By taking out plugs, the ratio of the resistance be- 
tween a and c can be made to be to that between c 
and b in any decimal ratio such as lODO : 10, 100 : 10, 




Fig. 94. — Post Office pattern ^Vhcatstone's Bridge. 



10 : 100, &c. These resistances constitute the ratio arms 
of the bridge, and are the P and Q in the above formula. 
The remaining arm of the bridge R is a series of coils 
as described. The bridge is generally completed by twc 
contact keys, one in the galvanometer, and one in the 
battery circuit for closing the circuit. The battery circuit 
should always be closed a short time before the gal- 
vanometer circuit. With a bridge of the above kind it is 
very easy to measure any resistance between one ohm 
and 10,000 ohms very accurately. 

§ 5. Construction of Standards of Resistance. — 
Every electrical laboratory must be provided with cer- 
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tain coils called Standard Coils, the resistances of which 
are exactly known. These resistances take various forms 
according to their mode 
of use. 

A standard ohm coil 
(see Fig. 95) consists of 
a coil of double silk 
covered platinum-silver 
wire, which is wound up 
inside a flat brass box, 
or case of a ring-shape. 
The ends of the wire are 
attached to two thick 
copper rods or terminals, 
and these are put in con- 
nection with the bridge Fig.9S.-Flemin^^ Pattern of Sttndaid 

by means of mercury Resisiancc Cod. 

cujxs and thick wires. 

The approximate length of the wire to be used in making 
a resistance of this kind may be judged by the following 
table : — 



For a Resistance 
Coil of 


Take of PUuinum-iilm Wixe double-silk 

covered — 


Length 


Gauge in B.W.G. 




feet 


inchdianu 


I ohm • • 


9 


No. 32 a '036 


ID ohms • • 


42-5 


No. 34 as *035 


100 1, • • 


133 


No. 30 = '014 


1000 II • • 


675 


No. 34 SB *oio 



Having cut these lengths of wire they are doubled 
on themselves, so as to make the circuit as little indue* 
tive as possible, and the ends soldered to the copper 
terminal rods, using rosin as a flux. The resistanceof 
the loop is then measured on the turidge. If it exceed 

V 
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the required amount, the covering is stripped off the 
wire at the loop, and the loop twisted up until the 
resbtance required is nearly attained* The loop Is then 
touched with solder. The exact adjustment of a wire 
to a certain reristance is a matter requiring time and 
patience. Having given the wire loop the requisite 
resistance, the covered wire is then coiled up in the 
brass case» and this latter made water-tight In use 
the brass case is placed in a vessel of water, the tem- 
perature of which is taken with a thermometer, so that 
when the wire in time takes the temperature of the 
water, its own temperature becomes known. 

To prevent the water short-circuiting the thick copper 
connectors, they are enclosed for a certain length in 
outer brass tubes, with an insulating layer between the 
rod and the tube. There are certain authorised stand- 
ards of resistance, which are kept at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, by the British Association 
Committee on electrical standards, and it is possible 
to send a coil of tlic ahxjvc inentiuiicel kind to Cambridge 
and obtain a certificate stating its exact resistance at a 
certain temperature in terms of these standards. This 
certificate is called the "Cambridge Certificate." It is 
useful to have a otie^ohm standard and a tcn-okm stan- 
dard thus certified. 

Small resistances, such as a tenth of an ohm, are best 
constructed by joining in parallel ten resistances, each of 
one ohm. Measure off on the Wheatstunc's brid?^e ten 
platinoid wires of one ohm resistance and 0"02 inch dTa- 
meter. Solder the extreme ends of these wires to two 
thick copper blocks, so that the wires are all bunched 
together like the strands of a rope, and terminated by 
the co|)pcr blocks. This compound resistance will then 
have a resistance of I'jth of an ohm. In the same way 
a -^Joth of an ohm may be made by bunching loo wires, 
each having a resistance of one ohm. If ten or eleven 
one-ohm resistances are joined up with mercury cups in 
the manner shown in Fig. 96, it is possible, by means 
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of two copper combs or connectors, to throw these re- 
sistances into parallel when the combs are placed in 
the cups, or into series when the combs are removed. 
If the ten resistances are all made exactly equal to 
bep;in with, we can then measure with ^redit accuracy on 
a Wheatstone's bridge the resistance of the ten one-ohni 
coils in series, and know that the joint resistance of the 
ten coils arranj^ed in parallel is one hundredth part of 
their joint resistance when arranged in series. A resist- 
ance of ^\yth of an ohm can in the above manner be 
constructed* 



n FT I I 




Fig. 96.— RcsistaBces arnmged in PanlUI or Series. 

In the construction of resistances of the above kind^ 
we have to guard against the changes produced in the 
resistance by the rise of temperature caused by the 
current 

Referring to the Table of Resistivities of Metals and 
Alloys in Chapter V., it will be seen that many alloys 
combine small temperature coefficients with high re- 
sistivity. The attention of metallurgists has been directed 
to the production of such alloys, with the result that we 
now have many alloys of more or less constant com- 
position, and known by trade names, which fulfil the 
above conditions. Examples of these arc given in the 
following tables for the sake of comparison. 

U 2 
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Composition and Temperature Coefficients of 

VARIOUS Alloys. 



Alloy. 


Compoutioo. 


Approxiniaic 
Resistmly in 
Microhms 

Centimetre. 


a = Tcm!>(*rn.turi* 
Coefficient per 
Degree 
Centigrade. 


German- 


Copper 4 parts. 


ao to 30 


'0004 


silver. 


Nickel 2 parts, 








Zinc I part. 






Platinoid 


German-silver with 


40 to 45 


•0003 




a little tungsten. 


Manganin 


Copper S4 parts, 


43 to 46 


Zero at about 




Manganese 12 parts, 




15° c. 




Nickel 4 parts. 






Resista 


• • 


76 


* 001 T 


Platinum- 


Platinum 3^3 parts, 


25 to 30 


'00025 


silver. 


Silver 66 i)arts. 


Man.L'anese- 


Man^ane^e 70 |>artii, 


100 


•00004 




Cojtj K r 30 parts. 






Cabt-iron 


Iron Willi carbon 


80 to ICQ 


•oooS or 




and imj^urities. 




•001 


Steel 


iron Nvith ( arhon 


15 to 50 


■ QO-: lo ■ 004 




and minute 


according lo 




quantities of other composition 






elements. 


and temper. 





The resistance (R,) of a wire at any temperature 
Cent, is jriven in terms of the resistance (Ra) at O** Cent, 
by the formula 

w here a is the temperature coefficient in the above table. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that if the resistance of a 
copper wire of any size is taken as unity, the resistance 
of wires of the same size, but of the dilferent materials 
stated, will be greater in the ratio following. 
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For Brass, multiply tlie cotpi^r resistance by 4*5 
» Iron „ „ . „ 6 

„ Gcnnati'Silver ^ ^ » 13*5 

Platitiiim-silver „ „ 15 

^ Piaiimnd „ „ ,,24 

„ Manganin „ ^ „ 30 

It is very useful to cany in the memory the following 
facts : — 

Platinoid wire, No. 36 gauge S.W.G., has a resistance 
of about 4 ohms to the foot, and No. 18 a resistance of 
•^th of an ohm per foot 

In the case of copper, a length of 400 feet of No, 16 
wire has a resistance of one ohm ; of No. 18, 230 feet, 
and of Na 36, about 6 feet will be required to make a 
resistance of one ohm. 

§ 6. Cumiit Carrying Capaolty of Wirea. — ^In all 
cases where resistances are used, we have to consider the 
current carrying capacity as determined by the temper- 
ature to which the resistance may safely rise. The rate 
at which heat is generated in a conductor is measured 
in watts by the product of the square of the current 
strength in amperes, and the resistance in ohms. 

The heat so generated can only escape through the 
surface of the wire. Hence there must always be surface 
enough in contact with the surrounding medium. If 
bare wires traversed by a current are exposed to the air, 
they will get too hot to touch unless they have a surface 
at least of one square inch per watt wasted in them. In the 
case of round bare wires of different diameters, the cur- 
rents which bring them to the same constant temperature 
are determined by the diameter of the wire, and by a 
certain numerical coi-:stant de])cndinc;' on the nature of 
the wire. The constant state is reached when the rate 
at which the heat is generated in the wire by the current 
is equal to the rate at which the heat gets out of the 
surface. The current producin^^ any selected temper- 
ature varies as the diameter of the wire raised to the 
power of ij^, or 
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The coefficient k depends on the material of which the 
wire is made. Tbit current density in the wire is measured 
hy the amperes per square centimetre or per square inch 
of cross section of the wire. 

In the case of insulated copper wires used for electric 
Itghtincr conductors, the current density should never ex- 
ceed the amount which will bring the wire to 130^ Fahr. 
or 55'' Cent, when the current is passed continuously 
th«x)ugh them. The followinjy table shows the sizes of 
cables and wires, insulated wilh indiarubbcr and cotton 
twist in the manner usual for electric lighting work, 
which will carry currents of various stated strengths. 



Current Carrying Capacity of Insulated Copper 

Wires and Cables. 



Size 


Safe Working 


Sixe 


Safe Workine 


of Cable, 


Carrent in 


of Cable, 


Currenl in 


S.W.G. 


Amperes. ' 


S.W.G. 


Amperes. 


No. 18 






32-0 


„ 17 


4-0 








4*9 




49 




5*9 




70 






xoo 




9*3 




150 


7 

\i 


14*0 


!i 


x8o 




23.0 

■ 


■ 





A fraction such as ^ indicates a cable made of seven 
strands of copper wire^ each No. 18 S.W.G. in size. 

In making what are called rheostats, which arc vari- 
ahle resistances to be placed in the path of a current to 
regulate it, it is usual to employ spirals of galvanised 
iron or German-sihfer wire. These spirals are arranged 
in an iron frame or open box^ having on some part of 
it a rheostat handle^ by means of whidi one or more of 
the coils of wire can be inserted in circuit In the con- 
struction of rheostats it is necessary to know the size of 
wire which can be used for difierent currents, and the fol- 
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lowing tables will supply that information. The spirals 
are assumed to be in a vcrticcil position, and fairly well 
open to access of air. The temperature to which the 
different sizes of wire will be brought by the currents 
called the safe working cjo rents is not more than can 
be easily borne by the hand placed upon them. 

The table marked Hadfields' Resista Wire gives the 
safe working currents for various sizes of a special high 
resistance alloy called Resista, 

Safe Current Cakrvinc Capacity of Bare Galvanised 

Iron Wire. 



Sixe S.W.G. 


Safe Working 

Current 
in Amperes. 


Approximate 
NwnW of Feet 
per Ohm. 


10 


18 


200 


12 




135 


14 


8-5 


80 


16 


6 


50 


18 


4 


38 




3 


16 


32 


a 


9 






6 


26 


I 


4 



Current Carrying CAPAcrrv or Bars Resista Wire. 





Sue S.W.G. 


Safe Working 

Current 
in Amperei. 


Approximate 
Number of Feet 
per Ohm. 




10 




32 




1 2 


II 


23 




14 


7*5 


13 




16 


5*7 


8-4 




iS 


4 


4-8 




20 


3 






22 


a-25 


1-6 




«4 


1-6 






26 


1-3 


-66 
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Current Carrying Capacity of Bare German 

Silver Wire. 



She S.W.G. 


Ssf« Working 

Current 

in Amperes. 


/\ppro*iiiuiic 

Number of Feet 

per Ohm. 


M* 


R 


oO 


14 


4*5 


49 


16 


3*2 


30 


18 


2 




20 


1*3 




22 




5*9 


a4 


0*6 


4*4 


a6 


°- 


2*5 



A scries of experiments was made by the author 
some years a^o to determine the currents which, when 
passed through bare wires coiled on wooden rods, would 
bring them ultimately to one steady temperature, say of 
60° C. 

A number of wires were prepared of copper, brass, 
iron, German silver, each 25 feet long, and of six sizes 
respectively, Nos. 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 B.W.G., the 
diameters being as given in the table below. These 
wires were coiled into spirals round wooden rods about 
one inch dianieter, and the turns of the wire well sepa- 
rated, so that each coil or spiral was about 18 inches 
long. Measured steady currents were sent through 
these for some hours, and so adjusted that after the tem- 
perature had become steady the wires were all at a 
temperature of 60^ C. The currents respectively carried 
were as follows : — 



[ No. 10 

01 wire ' 1 

134 inch 

\ diam. 



12 



14 16 18 20 
109 -083 -065 -049 '035 
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Safe Currents carried expressed in Amperes, 

Gennan silver. 18*75 ^S'S ^'^S ^ 4''^ 3 
Brass . . 30 18 75 15 9*75 7*5 S*a5 
Iron . . 18 13-25 10-5 8 25 5 25 3-75 

Copper . . 49*5 38 26*25 30*25 '5'^ 9 

These currents passed through the above-described 
naked spirals bring the respective wires to ab<nit a tem- 
perature of 60'' C, when equilibrium is established. 

In the construction of resistances for use in testinj^ 
dynamo machines, it is necessary to adopt some form 
which is cheap, not too bulky, and affords a lari^c 
surface for radiation of heat. Thin hoop iron bent into 
zig-zag shape answers fairly well. Narrow bands of iron 
wire gauze make an effective resistance for the purpose, 
as it affords an immense surface of cooling, and can 
therefore be made to take a very high current density. 

One yard of hoop iron about half an inch wide and 
one-thirty-sccond of an inch thick measures about one- 
hundredth of an ohm. Hence 100 yards of it have a 
resistance of an ohm. Rods of electric light carbon are 
sometimes employed as resistances, but they are not 
suitable for use in cases where the resistance may be 
roughly used. One difficulty which attends the use of 
carbon is in getting effective contacts. The best plan to 
adopt is to dip the ends of the carbon rods in molten 
paraffin, and after they are well saturated, let the wax 
harden, then file the surface to free it from wax, and 
electrotype the ends with copper, and tin them by dipping 
in melted solder. To these tinned ends wire connections 
can then be soldered. 

In electric lighting circuits it is always necessary to 
insert at some place sa/i/j' fuses, which are wires intended 
to be melted or fused by the current if it exceeds a 
certain value, so that the circuit may be interrupted, and 
the insulated copper conductors preserved from over- 
heating. 

Mr. W. H. Preece has determined the sizes of wires 
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made of various materials which will melt with stated 
ampcrc-currents, and it is exceed i 11 useful to have 
these values at hand. They are as loiiows : — 

pREECE S Fuse Wire Table. 



Melting 



Appfoximnte Gauge of Wire in B.W.G. Fused l^y the 

state ! Currents in the case of the Metals. 



Amperes. 


Tin. 




Copper. 


Iron. 


I 


36 


35 


47 


40 


2 


34 


32 


43 


30 


3 


30 


30 


4« 


33 


4 


30 


30 


39 


3^ 


5 


34 


24 


3* 


39 


10 


20 


20 


33 


«4 


IS 


18 


18 


30 


33 


20 




17 


27 


20 


25 


16 


16 


26 


19 


30 




15 


25 


185 


35 




T A 

*4 


24 




40 


14 


13 


23 


17*5 


45 


13 


125 


225 


17 


50 


12 


12 


22 


16 


60 




•> 


21 


15 


70 


10-5 




20 


14 


80 


10 




19 




90 


9*5 


TT 


18-5 


13 


100 


9 


4 
1 ff 


18 


13 


120 


8 


.1 

I3r 


I7'5 




140 






17 




160 




A 


16-5 


'hi 


180 






16 




300 








< 













f 7. Direct Reading Ammeters and Voltmeten. — 

In all practical electrical engineering and laboratory 
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work it is very convenient to have instruments which 
show at once by an indicating needle on their scales the 
value of a current in amperes or a potential difference in 
volts. Such instruments are called direct reading instru- 
ments. The desirable qualities for a direct reading 
instrument are that it should be accurate, keep accurate 
or at least keep a constant error, be dead-beat, that is, the 
indicating needle should come to rest without many 
vibrations after it has been disturbed. It should also not 
be disturbed by neighbouring magnetic fields, and not 
sensibly affected by changes of external temperature. It 




Fig. 97. — Weston Portable Ammeter and Voltmeter. 



is also desirable that the scale divisions should be about 
equal in magnitude for equal differences of current or 
potential at all parts of the scale. Space does not per- 
mit of a description of all the existing forms of ammeters 
which even approximately comply with the above re- 
quirements. The Weston amperemeters and voltmeters 
(see Fig. 97) are, however, so convenient for most pur- 
poses for continuous current work that they should be 
mentioned. These instruments are practically movable 
coil galvanometers. In their construction a specially 
prepared steel magnet creates a constant magnetic field. 
In this field is placed a small coil of wire, the axis of 
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which is carried on jewelled pivots. The coil is controlled 
by a delicate spiral spring like the hairspring of a watch. 
The coil is fixed in the field of the magnet so that any 
current passing through the coil turns it round in the 
magnetic iicld. The coil carries a pointer moving over a 
divided scale. 

The instrument is practically a very sensitive movable 
coil galvanometer which can be used in any position. 
To convert it into an amperemeter for measuring large 
currents, the instrument includes in the case a resistance 
suitable for carrying the largest currents to be used The 
terminals of the movable coil are connected to the ends 
of this resistance; Hence, when a current is passed 
through the instrument it really measures the difference 
of potential between the ends of a fixed constant 
resistance traversed by the current If the current 
is only a very small one, it is measured by passing it 
directly through the working coil of the instrument* If 
the instrument is to be used as a voltmeter, then the 
working coil has in series with it another non-inductive 
coil of 15,000 or 20,000 ohms resistance. It may here 
be pointed out that, given any principle on which a 
galvanometer or current measuring instrument can be 
constructed, the same class of instrument may be used 
as a voltmeter if it has high resistance, and as an 
ammeter if it has low resistance. When \vc use an 
instrument as a voltmeter, what we desire to do with it is 
to measure in .^orne wa)- the dillcrcncc of potential of 
two points on a circuit. In order that this may be 
correctly done, tlic instrument used must not sensibly 
alter the {X)tentials. Hence, if the instrument works by 
reason of a current flowing through it, that current must 
be small, and therefore the internal resistance of the 
instrument larj^e. If, on the other hand, the instrument 
is to be used as an ammeter, and inserted /;/ a circuit, 
then we must have a low resistance instrument, in order 
that it may alter as little as possible the currents flowing 
in that circuit 
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A galvanometer-voltmeter, as ft maybe called, work- 

ing by means of a current passing through it, and which 
is intended to measure potential differences up to ico or 

1 50 volts, should not have a resistance of less than 20CO 
to 30000 ohms. 

An amperemeter, on the other hand, should have a 
rcsist:ii"K:e of only a fraction of an ohm. 

An amperemeter intended (or measuring very small 
currents is often called a vnlainperevietcr. 

Since every direct reading instrument is certain to 
have some scale errors, it must from time to time be 
checked. This is best done by means of the potentio- 
meter. If the instrument to be checked is an ammeter 
and can be employed with cotitinuous currents, then it is 
joined up in series with a suitable low resistance and a 
steady electric current sent through the two in series. 
The true value of the current is then obtained by the 
potentiometer as above described.* If the instrument is 
a voltmeter, then it is jonicd up in parallel with a volt- 
box resistance and a potential-difference apphcd to their 
common terminals. The vahie of this is determined by 
the potentiometer. A series of such observations arc 
taken, recording the actual scale reading of the instrument 
for various currents or voltages, and the true value of the 
current or voltage. We then construct a curve of errors 
as follows : — 

A straight line is taken (see Fig. 98), and marked 
with equi-spaced divisions to represent the scale divisions 
of the instrument At the several divisions perpendicular 
lines are set up to represent to some scale the difference 
between the scale reading and the true value of the 
current or volts which produces that scale reading. This 
perpendicular is drawn above the horizontal line if the 
scale error is positive, that is if the instrument reads too 
high at that point of the scale, and below^ if the scale 
error is negative. A curved line is then drawn joining 

* For details of these processes the student is referred to the author** 
'ElectiiaU LAboralory Notes and Forms.' 
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all the tops of these perpendiculars. This curve shows 
the nature of the error at any point in the scale. Thus 
suppose that the instrument is an ammeter and indicates 
20 amperes when the real current going through it is 



1 

1 



0 iC 

1 



20 30 40 6O 6'i/ 
ScaJU rccucUng 



70 \^ ^ ^ 



Fig. 98.— Enor Carre of Direct-Reading Voltacter* 

18*5 amperes, the error is a p!?{S or yiositive error, 
viz. -f I ' 5 amperes, nnd this amount has to be subtracted 
from the scale reading; to obtain the true value of the 
current. Every direct reading ammeter and voltmeter 
should in this way be checked by the potentiometer. 

§8. Alternating Current Instruments. — All the 
instruments so far described in this chapter can only be 
employed for direct or continuous current measurement. 
Instruments of the elcctrodynamic type can be used for 
alternating as well as for continuous current work. 

One of the most useful of these is the Siemens elec- 
tro-dynamometer. In this instrument there is a fixed 
coil of wire (see Fig. 99) attached to a support, and 
another larger coil embraces this fixed coil without 
touching it. The outer coil is suspended by silk fibres^ 
and is free to move. The plane of the outer coil in 
its normal position is at right angles to the plane of 
the fixed coiL The outer or movable coil is terminated 
in two wires, which dip into fixed mercury cups, and by- 
means of which the current passes into and out of the 
movable coiL The circuits of the fixed and movable 
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coils are joined up in series with each other. When a 
current is sent through the coils a couple, or torque, is 
brought into existence, tending to twist round the 
movable coil so as to place its axis more or less in line 
with the axis of the fixed coil. The mechanical couple 
thus created is proportional to the square of the strength 
of the current through 
the coils. Hence, if the 
current is doubled in 
strength the couple is 
made four times, and if 
the current is trebled in 
strength the torque be- 
comes nine times as 
great. A controlling 
torsion spring is pro- 
vided with an indicating 
needle moving over a 
divided scale, and when 
the head of the spring 
is rotated, the twist 
given to the upper end 
of the spring, as read on 
the divided scale, can 
be made to counteract 
the action of the elec- 
trical forces and main- 
tain the movable coilL j,. ^^.^siemcn.' ElectnidyMiiiomtter 
to which the lower end for memriiig Altemiue Cuncnts. 
of the spring b attached, 

in its zero or normal position. The angular twist given 
to die upper end of the spiral spring is a measure of the 
mechanical torque due to the spring, and this may be 
made to equilibrate or balance the torque due to the elec- 
trical forces. Hence the angular twist which must be 
given to the head of the spring to maintain the movable 
coil in its zero position is proportional to the square of the 
strength of the current Accordingly^ if in two separate 
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cases we find that twists of 23'' and 49^ are required to 
restore the movable coil to the normal position with 
regard to the fixed coil, we know that the square roots 
of these numbers, viz. 5 and 7, are proportional to the 
current strengths making those deflections. The constant 
of the electrodynamometer is the number by which the 
square root of the restoring twist of the spring head must 
be multiplied in order to obtain the ampere-value of the 
current through the coils. This constant can be ob- 
tained by calibrating the electrodynamometer by means 
of a potentiometer. The value of the constant is always 
furnished by the maker, together with a table of square 
roots. 

Lord Kelvin has devised a complete series of instru* 
ments for measuring electric currents, called Ampere 
Balances^ which are really electrodynamometers. In 
order to avoid the employment of mercury cups, he 
invented a very ingenious method of suspending a coil 
so that it was exceedingly free to move through a small 
range, and yet maintained in conducting connection with 
fixed terminals. The general construction of a Kelvin 
balance is seen in Fig. lOO. In these instruments an 
arm, like the arm of a balance, carries at each end a cir- 
cular coil of wire, with its plane horizontal. This arm is 
suspended from two trunnions, j)laccd in the centre, by 
ligaments consisting of many parallel strands of fine 
copper wire. These strands are soldered to the trunnions 
of the arm and to fixed supports. The current enters 
and leaves the coils by these ligaments. The movable 
coils are placed between fixed coils, two fixed coils being 
situated at each end of the balance, and the six coils arc 
so joined up in series (see Fig. loi) with each other that 
the movable coil at each end of the arm is repelled by 
one fixed coil and attracted by the other when the 
currents flow through them, in consequence of the fact 
that conductors parallel to each other repel or attract 
accordinc: as the electric currents in them are in the 
opposite or in the same direction. The forces are s>o 

X 
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arranged that they tend to tip over the balance arm in 
one and the same direction. The balance is then restored 
by sliding a weight along a tray attached to the balance 
arm, and from the position of this weight, as read oft 
on a scale fixed to the tray, the ampere^value cf the 
current can be obtained. A whole series of these in* 
struments have, been devised by Lord Kelvin, called 
kilo-ampere balances, deka-ampere balances, dcci-ampere 
balances, &c., according to the range of current values 
for which each instrument is suitable. These instruments, 
like the Siemens electrodynamometer, are adapted for * 
the measurement of -both altematin^T and continuous 




Fig. loi. — Connections of Kelvin Ampere- balance. 



currents. The reason for this is as follows. If two con- 
ductors nrr placed in contiguity to one another, and if 
the same current is sent through these conductors, a me- 
chanical force is created which tends to attract the con- 
ductors together or to repel them apart. The mechanical 
force requisite to hold the conductors in their initial 
position is proportional to the square of the strencifth of 
the ciirrcnt. Hence, if the current is an alternating one, 
th.e mean mechanical force required to maintain the 
conductors in position is proportional to the wcaii square 
Talnr of the current, and hence the square root of the 
rcstorincy force is propnrtional to the root-mean-squarc 
value of the var\ ing current This last, however, is the 
' value v.'hich we wish to determine. The only condition 
Accessary to secure success is that the periodic time of 
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the current must be small compared with the timfe of 
free vibration of the movable coil. The readings of the 
dynamometer are then independent of the frequency of 
the current, and only determined by the R M.S. value of 
the current. 

Alternating and continuous currents are said to have 
the same numerical value in amperes if they equall)- 
affect an eleclrodyuaniometer or Kelvin Balance. In 
the same way currents thus equal in dynamometer 
value will produce heat at an equal rate in the same 
wire. 

When an electric current flows through a wire it 
heats it. and the rate of production of heat is at any instant 
proportional to the square of the current strength. 
Hence, if the current strength is changing from instant 
to instant, the total quantity of heat produced in the 
wire in any given lime is proportional to the mean of the 
square of the current strength. Under fixed conditions, 
the temperature which the wire will aFsume will depend 
lipon this mean sr|iiarc value of the current; for the wire 
attains its final temperature when there is a balance be- 
tween the rate at which heat is generated in it and the rate 
at which heat is lost by it. The wire loses heat in three 
ways — bv convection, by radiation, and by conduction. 
If a wire is enclosed in a tube in such a way that con- 
vection is nearly prevented, then the wire attains a final 
state of temperature, when there is a balance between 
the rate at which the wire loses heat by radiation, and 
gains it by internal generation. Under these conditions, 
the final temperature, and therefore the length of the 
wire, are determined, not by the true average, but by 
the mean square value of the current strength. If, 
therefore, the current is an alternating current, the final 
temperature, and therefore the length of the wire, enables 
us to measure this mean square value of the current. 

We have seen that a continuous current of one ampere 
has been defined as an unvarying current of electricity, 
%vhtch when passed through a solution of a stiver salt, de- 

X 2 
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posits *ooiii8 gramme of silver per second, or 4*0248 
grammes per hour. This may be taken as the practical 
definition of what is meant by an electrical current having 
» strength of one ampere when that current is an unvaiy- 
ing current An alternating current cannot, however, be 
estimated by this electrochemical method, but it is de- 
fined as follows : — ^An alternating current of one ampere 
is understood to be a periodic current, which, when passed 
through a conductor, brings Uiat conductor to the same 
final steady temperature as would an unvarying cur- 
rent of one ampere if passed through it under the same 
conditions. It is therefore an alternating current whose 
root-mean-square value is unity, assuming the instan- 
taneous values to be measured in fractions or multiples 
of an ampere. 




We can accordingly make use ot the above fact to 
construct instruments which shall measure the P .M .S. 
value of a periodic current, and which depend upon the 
thermal action of the current 

The well-known Cardew voltmeter is an instrument 
of this kind. 

In this instrument a platinum-silver wire (sec Fig-. 
102), of about 300 ohms resistance, is stretched in a 
tube, and, for the sake of compactness, the wire is folded 
backwards and forwards four times over small ivory 
pulleys. One end of this- wlvc is fixed, and when a 
current, altcrnalinL: or cc iui minus, is sent through the 
wire it becomes heated, and it attains a final constant 
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temperature if the current passtnp^ through it is constant 
or regularly periodic The wire therefore elongates, and 
the expansion of the wire is measured and detected by a 
multiplying gear of the following kind. The elongation 
of the wire is made to cause revolution of a mechanism 
consisting of an inter-gear of wheels and pinions, and to 
the last axis of the series an indicating needle is attached, 
moving over a divided dial The wire has to be held 
in a tube or frame, and there are two types of this instru- 
ment, called respectively the rod and the tube type. In 
the rod type of instrument, which is the easiest to manu- 
facture, the platinum-silver wire is kept extended by 
being fastened to two rods, each formed one third of iron 
and two-thirds of brass. The whole instrument is then 
enclosed in a brass case. When a currcnl: is ^jdsscd 
throuL^h the w irc it heats it, and ihc rods bccunic licatcd 
also by radiation hu:n the wire. It takes a cerlain time 
before the rods settle down into a final state of tem- 
perature, in which the heat received by them is equal to 
the heat radiated bv them. Until this is the case, the 
instrument does not come to its final readinfjf. In the 
other type of instrument, called the tube instrument, the 
wire is attached simply to a similarly compound brass 
and iron tube, which forms the case of the instrument. 
In this latter type the outside tube arrives very much 
more quickly at its final state of temperature, and hence 
the instruments of the tube type are ])rLlLrable for 
accurate work on account of the fact that they thus come 
much more quickly to their final readmgs when put upon 
the circuits. 

In cither case the final state is reached wlica the 
wire has attained a constant temperature. When this is 
the case the recording mechanism measures the difference 
between the total expansion of the wire, and that of the 
rods or tube. This expansion is a measure of the excess 
of temperature of the wire, due to the current, and, 
therefore, of the rate of generation of heat in it Hence 
it is also a measure of the root-mean^^quare value of the 
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current flowing through the wire, and therefore also of 
the R.M.S. value of the potential difference of the ends 
of the wire. The instrument may therefore be graduated 
as a voltmeter or as an ammeter. 

A disadvantage which the rod instrument possesses 
is that there is generally a considerable negative varia* 
tton of the needle, on taking off the current The rods 
do not cool as quickly as the wire, and therefore when 
the current is taken off, the needle goes back beyond 
the zero of the scale. The instruments are generally 
made for reading voltages from 40 to 1 50 volts. In the 
manufacture of the instruments the wire lias first to be 
carefully a;:;cd by puttiiu^ current on and off for some 
time at intervals of one iniautc. so as to heat and cool 
the wire. In tlas \\\Ly irre'^ular vaiialioii in expansion 
is abolished, ami the platinum-silver wire is bruuL;ht iata 
a condition in which it always is the same lcn<;th at the 
same temperature. These Cardew voltmeters arc really 
of course alternating current ammeters, and take a 
current of about one-third of an ampere at 100 volts. 
The instrument of this range therefore dissipates a power 
of 30 watts, and, as we shall point out later on, has the 
disadvantage of wasting a certain amount of enerc^y if 
kept continuously upon the ciicuit, but, in spite 01 this 
fact, when carefull\' made the Cardew voltmeter is an 
instrument of great value for measuring alternating 
current pressure. A special form of this Cardew volt- 
meter is made by the Mdison-Swan Company for engine- 
room purposes, the dial of which is very larc^e, and whicl^ 
is graduated say from So to 1 10 volts. In this way such 
a graduation is ^mvcu to the instrument that a variation 
of one volt can be easily seen at a considerable distance. 

In the employment of thermal voltmeters it is neces- 
sary to avoid convection currents or movements of air 
in the enclosing tube or case. In using a Cardew volt 
meter it is generally found best to place the instrument 
with the tube in a horizontal position. The variable 
cooling effects of the air currents in the tube are thcnyto 
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some extent, prevented. If a Cardew voltmeter is used 
with its tube vertical, the needle will be observed to make 
small movements to and fro, even if the current is per- 
fectly steady. These movements of the needle may, if 
they occur, prevent the pressure from being accurately 
read within less than one volt. 

\Vc must next pass on to consider instruments which 
depend on electromagnetic actiun, and in order to under- 
stand the principles on which such instruments act, we 
must first explain one or two elementary facts w ith regard 
to the behaviour of iron in a magnetic field. A piece of 
soft uon, when placed in a varying magnetic field, tends 
to move from weak to strong regions of magnetic flux 
density, and other things being equal, the mechanical 
force so displacing the iron at any point is proportional 
to the product of the strength of the field, and the rate 
of change of the field at that point. This principle has 
been emplo\ cd by many inventors in the design of 
ammeters and \-olt meters. 

In these instruments a small plate of soft iron is 
attached to a lever pivoted eccentrically in bctweea 
two flat coils of insulated wire in sucii a manner, that 
if the iron is displaced from the centre to a point near 
the interior surface of the bobbin, that movement is 
indicated by a needle. Hence, when any current is 
passed through the coil, a moving force is brought to 
bear on the ircn, tending to displace it from the centre 
to the edge of the coil. The reason for this movement 
is that the field of a shallow circular coil is weakest 
at the centre or axis of the coil A weight on the lever 
is so arranged as to resist this movement, and the instru- 
ment may be calibrated for different current strengths, 
and constitutes what is called a gravity instrument^ 
because no springs arc used in its construction. 

Fig. 103 shows the appearance of a Thomson am- 
meter for alternating currents made on the above prin- 
ciple. 

Another very similar instrument has been devised by^ 
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Dolivo-Dobrowolsky. In this instrument, which is in- 
tended for the measurement of alternating currents, 
there is a bobbin of wire, and in the aperture of this 
bobbin is suspended a very slender fragment of iron 
wire. When an alternating current is passed through 
the coil, the iron is drawn down into the coil, owing to 
the tendency it has to move from weak to strong places 
in the field. This movement of the iron is resisted by 
the weight of a small mass placed on the lever which 
carries the iron. A needle, attached to the axis which 




Fig. 103. — Thomson Altcmat'ng Current Ammeter. 

carries the fragment of iron wire, moves over a graduated 
scale, and the instrument can be calibrated as an alter- 
nating current ammeter. 

Another instrument largely in use, which resembles 
in general construction the ammeter of Elihu Thomson, 
has in it a flat fixed coil through which the current to 
be measured passes ; and on an eccentric axis, passing 
through this bobbin, there is fixed a small plate of iron. 
The field of the coil is made weaker in one part than 
in others by placing a fixed plate of iron in the opening 
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of the bobbin. When a current is passed through the 
coil, the movable plate of iron is repelled from the fixed 
plate, and in so doing turns round the axis to which it 
is attached. An indicating needle fastened to the axis 
moves over a divided scale. 

A fourth instrument depending on the electromag- 
netic principle is that of Evershed. In Evershed's alter- 
nating current ammeter there is a fixed coil of wire 
throujrh which an axis passes. This axis carries a small 
pitcc of soft iron fixed on a shaft like the hciid of a 
hanuncr. and an indicating needle is also fixed to the 
axis. Within the coil there are two soft iron cheeks, 
and between these is formed a strong magnetic field 
when a current passes through the coils. On passing 
the current the movable piece of iron is drawn down 
between the two fixed cheeks, and this movement is re- 
sisted by a weight carried on the axis. The piece of 
soft iron therefore takes a definite position under any- 
given current which depends on the relative forces acting 
upon the piece of soft iron. In these electromagnetic 
instruments it is necessary that the calibration should be 
mafic for the particular frequency at which they are to 
be us( d We must not take it for granted in using an 
instrument of this class that its readings for the same 
R.M.S. value of the current will be identical for alter- 
natmg currents of different frequencies, as the inductance 
of the coil will in general tend to reduce the readings as 
the frequency increases. In the Evershed ammeter, a 
compensation is provided to meet this difficulty, and to 
make the instruments give identical indications, although 
the frequency of the alternating current may be varied. 
The working coil is shunted by an inductive shunt ; this 
shunt takes about 6 per cent, of the total current in the 
case of continuous currents, but only about 2 per cent, 
or less, in the case of alternating currents. The result 
is that the working coil takes more current with alter* 
nating currents as the frequency increases, and a com- 
pensation is thus provided for the inductance of the coil 
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All the instruments so far described, the Siemens 
dynamometer, the alternating current ammeters made 
by Nalder, £vershed» Thomson, and Von Dolivo-Dob* 
rowolsky, can be converted into alternating current volt- 
meters by winding them with very high resistance wires, 
or putting part of that resistance in the form of a non- 
inductive resistance associated with the measuring part. 
In Evcrshcd's voltmeter there is a compensation for 
frequency wliich is worth noting. 1 he voltmeter coil 
lias pkiccd in sci ies w iili it a coil, the terminals of w hich 
are shunted b\' ;i condenser. This shunted condenser 
has the property of ncutialisirig the inductance of the 
voltmeter coil, and il properly adjusted, the instrument 
may be made to give identical scale indications for 
alternating pressures of widely different frequencies, and 
be practically compensated lor frequency. 

We must pass on to notice instruments for the 
measurement of alternatincr electromotive forces which 
depend upon electrostatic attractions. These electro- 
static instruments have for many purposes great advan- 
tages, the most notable of which is that they do not 
consume power, and that therefore they may be left on 
the circuits indefiiiitely without expense. Lord Kelvin's 
electrostatic voltmeter for high pressures is a well- 
known instrument of this kind, it consists (see Fig. 
104) of four quadrant-shaped plates which are connected 
to one terminal of the instrument. Suspended between' 
these plates, but insulated from them, is a paddle-shaped 
aluminium needle, which .swings on very delicate pivots. 
The needle is connected to the other terminal of the 
instrument. The instrument, in fact, forms a condenser, 
of which one plate is fixed and the other is movable. 
When a difference of potential, varying from 1000 to 
5000 volts, is produced between the terminals of the 
instrument, the movable plate is attracted in between 
the fixed plates. This movement is resisted by weights^ 
which are hung on the bottom of the needle. 

When two plates, in fixed positions, have produced 
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between them a difference of potential, the force re- 
quired to hold them in any given position is proportional 
to the square of the difference of potential between 
them. To the end of the aluminium needle is attached 




Fig. 104. — Lord Kelvin's Vertical Electrostatic Vollmcter. 

a long pointer, moving over a divided scale, and the 
instrument is graduated in such a manner as to read 
directly in volts. Since the attraction between the plates 
depends upon the square of the potential difference, it 
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is independent of its direction, and therefore the instru- 
ment works equally well with direct or alternating 
pressures ; and, in tiiis latter case, it gives us the root- 
mean-square value of the potential dmereoce between 
the terminab ci the instrument 




Fig. 105.— Lord Kelvin's MolticelluUr ElectroiUtic Voltmeter. 

Another instrument, also invented by Lord Kelvin, 
but adapted for measuring lower pressures, is the mtdti- 
cellular electrostatic voltmeter. In this instrument there 
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are a series of quadrant-shaped plates (see Fig. 105X 
placed one above the other, which are called celb. 
There are then a series of paddle-shaped needles, all 
attached to a common axis, which is hung up by a 
platinum silver wire. The normal position of the needles 
is just outside the quadrants, but if a difference of 
potential is created between the needles and the cells, 
the needle is drawn or attracted into the cells. This 
movement is resisted by the torsion of the suspending 
wire. An indicating needle, attached to the axis, moves 
over ii divided scale ; and the instrument, which can be 
arranged to measure from 40 volts upwards, gi\'cs us, 
therefore, the loul-mcan-sciuarc value of the potential 
difference between the cells and the needle. 

In these instruments there may be a very small error 
in the reading, which is dependent upon the existence 
of a small electromotive force ot contact between dif- 
ferent metals. If the cells are made of brass and the 
needle of aluminium, there is a small contact difference 
of potential which is due to these different metals, and 
which may amount to something less than half a volt. 
Accordingly, it will be found that in such an instrument 
reading, say 100 volts, the reading given by the instru- 
ment will depend, to a slight extent, upon whether the 
cells are positive or negative, and a small correction 
has to be applied dc])ending on the manner in whicli 
the instrument has been joined up in calibrating it. 

Lord Kelvin has also devised a form of multicellular 
voltmeter ^vhich is useful for many purposes, as it has 
a vertical scale, and the instrument (see Fig. 106) is 
intended to be attached to a switch-board. The advan- 
tage of these electrostatic instruments in that they 
take up no power, is considerable in electrical engineer- 
ing practice. Take for instance a thermal voltmeter 
absorbing 30 watts, and assume that this instrument 
is kept connected to the circuits in the dynamo room 
of a central station all the year round. Since there are, 
roughly, 8000 hours in a year, this instmment, at>sorbing 
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30 watts, would in one year dissipate 240 Board of 
Trade units of electric energy. If we reckon this 
energy as costing \d. per unit, it is evident that this 
instrument will cost 240^/., or i/. per annum, to keep it 

going. In reading alter- 
nate current pressures 
higher than ico volts, a 
transformer has to be 
interposed between the 
circuits and the volt- 
'\ meter, to reduce the pres- 
sure. This transformer 
will also use up energy, 
and if it takes no more 
than the voltmeter it will 
also waste i/.'s worth of 
electric energy in the 
course of a year. We 
see, therefore, that an 
electrostatic instrument 
which wastes no energy 
' at all has, in cost of up- 
keep, a great advantage 
over the electrothermal 
or the electromagnetic 
type of instrument, and 
in fact we can afford to 
spend a larger sum of 
money on an electrostatic 
instrument, and yet effect 
a total saving in the cost 

Fig. 106— Lord Kelvin's Vertical ^f the clectric measure- 
Electrobiaiic Volinieicr. ments in that Station. 

For suppose we capital- 
ise our annual energy loss at 10 per cent., we see that 
an instrument of the electrostatic type, compared with 
one of the electrothermal or the electromagnetic type, 
effects a very considerable economy. 
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We may employ these electrostatic voltmeters for 
the measurement of alternating currents, and convert 
them into alternating current ammeters in the following 
way. Let a non-inductive resistance, say of platinoid 
wire, be constructed, which is capaole, without sensibly 
heatinf , of passing the current to be measured, and let the 
resistance of this wire be accurately known. Then to 
the ends of this circuit attach an electrostatic voltmeter. 
Knowing the difference of pressure between the ends 
of the wire and its resistance, we know the current 
flowing through it. In many cases, as in measuring the 
primary current of a transformer at no load, it is much 
more convenient to employ such an electrostatic volt- 
meter and non-inductive resistance than any other 
method. A suitable non-inductive resistance can always 
be made with coils of platinoid wire, joined in parallel ; 
and these must be so adjusted that the final temperature 
they attain is not more than a few degrees above the 
normal temperature. 

§9. Measurement of Bleotrioal Power. — When 
any electrical device or apparatus is being supplied with 
electric current at a certain pressure it is taking up elec- 
trical power. Thus, for instance, if a current of 0*5 
ampere is passing through an incandescent lamp, and if 
the terminal voltage or potential difference at the ter- 
minals of the lamp is 100 volts, then the lamp is taking 
up electrical power represented by '5 x 100 =: 50 watts. 
In all cases where the current is suj^plicd as a con- 
tinuous current, whether the dc\icc be a lamp, motor, 
electrolytic cell or an\thing else, the electrical puuer 
taken up reckoned in watts is obtained by multiplying 
together the aiupcrc value of the current and the number 
representing the terminal volts, or volts between the 
terminals of the apparatus. 

When a current is flowing tlirouL::]i a conductor it 
dissipates cnerq-y, and the rate at which this energy is 
dissipated is spoken of as the potvcr taken up in that 
circuit. When a constant current is llowing through a 
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conductor, if we measure the current in amperes and the 
difibrcnce of potential between the ends of the circuit in 
volts, the product of these two numbers gives us the 
power taken up in the circuit measured in watts. In 
this case tvvo simple measurements give the required 
rate of dissipation of energy in the conductor. If, how- 
ever, we have to deal with an alternating current cir- 
cuit in which the current strength is varying from in- 
stant to instant, according to a periodic law, and if 
likewise^ the difference of potential between the ends of 
the circuit is varying in the same periodic manner, we 
cannot always obtain the measurement of the mean 
power taken up in the circuit, by taking the product of 
the root-mean-square value of the amperes and root- 
mean-square value of the volts. What we really require 
in thb case is the mean va/ue of the power taken up in 
the circuit We can obtain the measurement of the mean 
power if we can measure at every instant the true value 
of the current strength and the difference of potential* 
Suppose these instantaneous values of the current and 
pressure known at equidistant intervals taken throughout 
one complete period. If we then multiply the instan- 
taneous value of the current by the corresponding vakie 
of the pressure, or difference of potential, we obtain a 
number represcntinor the instantaneous value of the 
power, and if we iinagine the period divided into a large 
number of equidii>tant intervals of time, and those pro- 
ducts taken at every such instant, then the mean value 
of these products taken throughout the period will give 
us a close approximation to the mean value of the 
power being absorbed by that circuit. 

We have seen in a previous chapter that it is possible 
to determine ;uk1 describe cur\'es representing the instan- 
taneous values of the current and electromotive force in 
the case of an alternating current circuit, but this in 
general is not a slrn[)lc matter to do, and we have there- 
f ( rc to resort tu utiier methods of obtaining the required 
p;)vver measurement. 
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In dealing with the power taken up in alternating 
current circuits, there are two cases to be considered. 

The first case is that in which the circuit is non- 
inductive. Ill that case, as before explained, the im- 
pedance of the circuit is the same as its resistance, 
numerically speaking. For such circuits the alternating 
current flowing in the circuit is in step, as regards phase, 
with the alternating potential dtflference between its ex- 
tremities. When this is the case the power taken up in 
that circuit can very easily be measured. If we measure 
the root-mean-square value of the alternating current by 
means of any of the balances or dynamometers already 
described, and if by means of any of the electrostatic or 
thermal voltmeters we measure the root-mean-square 
diflference of potential between the ends of the circuit, 
and multiply these two mean-square values together, we 
obtain the mean value of the power taken up in the 
circuit, and we arrive at the same result as if we had 
been able to measure separately the instantaneous values 
of the current cJikI |)otcnlial difference at numerous equi- 
distant intervals thriniL;lK)ut llic pha^e, and taken the 
mean value of their products. 

As an instance of this, it may be pointed out that an 
incaiulcscent lamp may be treated as a practical non- 
inductive circuit. If an incandescent lamp is traversed 
by an alternating current, and we measure the current 
flowing through the lamp by means of, say, a Siemens 
dynamometer, and the potential difference between the 
terminals of the lamp by means of an electr^istatic 
voltmeter, and if we multiply the two scale readings of 
these instruments together, we obtain the mean value of 
the power measured in watts taken up in the lamp. 

So far tlien all is quite simple, and in deal in i^'^ whh 
^ny circuit which we know, or can prove to be, practi- 
cally non-inductive, we have no dilTiculty, by means of 
two instruments of the proper kind, in determining the 
real mean power taken up in the circuit. Our difficulties 
come in when we have to deal with circuits such as 
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transfonnersy which, when not fully loaded, we know to 
be Inductive. If, In this case, we can determine numerous 
instantaneous equidistant values of the current, and 
dilTerence of potential between the ends of the circuit, 
then proceeding as above described we can graphically 
find &e mean value of the power taken up in the circuit. 
If, however, it Is not convenient to do thls^ we cannot 




Fig. 107. — Power Curves for a Non-ioduclive Circidt 



proceed to measure the root-mean-square values of the 
current and electromotive force, and then multiply them 
together. Such a proceeding would lead to a consider- 
able over-estimate of the real power taken up in the 
circuit. Without going into elaborate proof of this^ 
It may be simply sufficient to present the following^ 
figures. 

In Fig. 107 are shown two simple harmonic curves 
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in step with one another. Let the semi-period of each 
curve be divided into ci^ht equidistant parts, and ordi- 
nates be erected at each point. The values of these 
ordinates for the two curves represent equidistant instan- 
taneous values of these periodic current and elect ronnotivc 
force curves. By sf|u.iring each of the values of the ordi- 
nates, and takini^ the square root of the mean of the 
squares, wc obtain for each curve a number which would 
represent the instrumental value obtained by an alternat- 
ing current dynamometer or voltmeter. If we multiply 
together the simultaneous values of current and electro- 
motive force, we obtain a number, given by the dotted 
curve, which represents the instantaneous value of the 
power taken up in the circuit, and if we take the mean 
value of all these separate instantaneous values of the 
power, we obtain the same number as we do if we take 
the products of the square roots of tlte mean of the squares 
of the instantaneous values of the current and eUctromoiive 
force. Hence, we see that when the two simple harmonic 
curves are in step with one another, the product of the 
square roots of the mean of the squares of the separate 
ordinates is equal to the mean value of the products of 
the corresponding ordinates. 

In Fig. 108 are shown two periodic curves, which may 
be taken to represent a current and an electromotive force 
curve, but one of which is displaced backwards relatively 
to the other. This is what happens in an inductive cir- 
cuit, where the periodic current always lags in phase 
behind the periodic electromotive force. 

If we perform the same operations on the ordinate^ 
of these curves, we find that the product of the root-mean- 
square values for the two separate curves is in excess of 
the mean of the product of the instantaneous e<juidistant 
values fcr the two curves. In other words, if m such a 
circuit we measure the current by means of a dynamo- 
meter, and the potential difference between the ends by 
means of an alternating current voltmeter, the product 
of these two numbers gives us a number which is in 
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excess of the true value of the mean power taken up in 
tlie circuit. 

We can at once measure the power-absorption of an 
energy transforming apparatus, when using continuous 
currents, by the employment of an ordinary direct cur- 




*Fi^. loS. — Power Curves for an Inductive Circuit. 



rent ammeter to measure the current going into it, and a 
voltmeter to measure the terminal volts, the instrument 
being arranged as shown in Fig. 109. 

In this use of the instruments, the voltmeter must 
either be an electrostatic voltmeter or else of very high 
resistance if a current-taking instrument. Otherwise, if 
a rather low resistance voltmeter is used, the current 
which it takes up is reckoned into the reading of the 
ammeter ; and a correction must be made for it before 
we can obtain the true value of the current taken by the 
device being tested. 

The potentiometer can, of course, be used to make 
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both measurements of volts and currents. In the testing 
of incandescent electric Inmps, here we wish to know 
the power taken up by the lamp, it is usual to employ 
either a potentiometer or a good direct-reading ammeter 

and voltmeter. 

The absorption of power being measured in watts, 
we can immediately obtain the horse-power absorbed by 
dividing the watt-power by 746. Thus, if a house takes 
a total current of 50 amperes at 100 volts to electrically 
light it, the power taken up is 50 x 100 » 5ocx> watts ; 




Fig. 109. — Measuremcr.t of Continuous Cuirciit l*ov\cr. A, am- 
meter ; V, vol I meter; C» coil in which electrical power is 
being taken up. 

If, however, the current is supplied in the form of an 
alternating current, we have just shown that we cannot 
obtain the value of the power absorbed by separate 
measurements with an ammeter and a voltmeter, unless 
the circuit to which the powsr is being supplied is nott' 
inductive. It has already been explained that when an 
alternating current flows through an ammeter suitable 
for measuring it, the instrument tells us the root-mean- 
square value of the current In the same way an alter- 
nating voltmeter reads for us the R.M.S. value of the 
voltage. 

Suppose, then, that an alternating current is being 
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supplied to a transformer, and that we desire to ktioir 

the power or mean power being taken up in it. 

The current is not continuous but is varying through 
a cycle of values, and, as wc have seen, the alternatini^ 
potential didcicncc at the terminals of the transfornici 
is not in j^eneral m step with the alternating current. 
The current lags behind the voltage in phase. At any 
instant, however, the power being given to the trans^ 
former is measured by the product of the instaiUaneous 
value of I he voltage and current ; and this product gives 
us what niav be called tlie instantaneous value of the 
wattage or power being taken up in watts. The power 
absorbed is therefore not constant, but fluctuatinij. We 
can, however, discover the true mra-i poiver being taken 
up. The value of this true mean power cannot be ob- 
tained merely by multipl> ing tlie R.M.S. vahie of the 
current by the R.M S value of the voltage, unless cir- 
cuit tested is a non-inductive circuit, and therefore the 
current in step with the impressed voltage. If the current 
is not in step with tlie vcjltage, then the true mean power 
being taken up is obtained by multiplying together the 
R.M.S. value of the current, the R.M.S. value of the vol- 
tage, and a number called the power factor of the circuit. 

If the current and voltage curves are sine curves, then 
the mean power can be obtained by multiplying together 
the R.M.S. value of the current and volts, and the cosine 
of the angle of lag of the current behind the potential 
difierence or voltage.* 

We can, however, einplo)r an electrodynamometcr 
such as that of Siemens (already described), in such a 
way as to enable us to measure the mean value of the 
power being given by an alternating current to any 
circuit, inductive or not, and whatever may be the fonn 
of the current wave. 

* Tlic proof of these propositions cannot be L:!vcn without a mathe- 
mnncal disntssion. The st\iri« nt who is desirous ot lurthcr information o«i 
these points is referred to ilic author's treatise oa * The Alternate Current 
Transformer in Theory and Practice^* roL i. 
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In this use of the instniment it is called a WditmeUr^ 
.and is arranged as follows 

Let the fixed coil of the electrodynamometer, similar 
to that shown in Fig. 99, be placed in series with the 
circuit in which we desire to measure the power bein^ 
taken up. Let the movable circuit of the dynamometer 
consist only of a few turns of 
wire, and let this movaf jlc circuit 
have joined in series with it a 
non-inductive resistance, which 
may be formed either of coils 
of wire or incandescent lamps. 
Let this movable circuit \\'ith 
its added resistance be pi, iced 
as a shunt across the ends of the 
circuit in which it is required to 
measure the power, being joined 
up as shown in Fig. 110. Then, 
when the alternating electro- 
motive force is applied to the 
circuit, the fixed coil of the 
dynamometer (now called a 
wattmeter) will be traverscfi !)>- 
a periodic current identical with Y\g. no - Diagram of Connec- 
that passing through the indue- tions for Mca>ar;nir Aiteraai- 
tive resistance. The movable 
coil of the wattmeter will be 
traversed by a current which 
will be in step as regards phase 
with the potential ditTerence be- 
tween the ends of the inductive 
circuit When the dynamometer thus has its two cir- 
cuits traversed by two currents, the force required to 
hold the movable circuit in its normal position against 
the electrodynamic forces is at any instant proportional 
to the product of these currents. If. then, the currents 
var>' from instant to instant, add if the time of vibration 
of the movable coil is very long compared with the 



ing Carrcnt Power with the 
Wattmeter. S, fixed or series 
ooil of Wattmeter ; Sh, shnnt 
or movable coil of Wattmeter ; 
R, added non-indacttve resist- 
ance ; T, circuit in which, 
power is being measured. 
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periodic time of the current, the mean value of the torque 
required to hold the movable coil in its normal position 
— with its axis at right angles to that of the fixed coil — 
will be proportional to the mean value of the products 
of the currents in the fixed and movable coils respec- 
tively ; that is to say, will be proportional to the mean 
power being taken up in the inductive circuit. The 
torque required to hold the movable coil in its normal 
position may be furnished by the torsion of a spring, and 
hence we can with such an instrument read ofT the mean 
power being taken up by the inductive drcuit, provided 
that the wattmeter is already standardised. The best way 
to standardise the wattmeter is to apply the wattmeter 
to measure the power taken up in a known standard 
non-inductive circuit* and at the same time to measure 
—with an alternating current ammeter and voltmeter — 
the root«mean-square value of the current flowing through 
this circuit and root-mean-square value of the potential 
difference between its ends. In this way we apply the 
wattmeter to measure the known poiver being taken up 
in a non-inductive circuit (obtained by taking the product 
of the readings of the aforesaid instruments), and we then 
obtain the constant of the instrument. The constant of 
the instrument is the number by which we must multiply 
the necessary twist of the head of the torsion spring 
of the wattmeter reckoned in scale divisions, which i^ivcs 
the required toniuc, to obtain the mean power m watts 
passing throup^h the instrument. 

The conditiuub of success in the use of the wattmeter 
are as follows : — 

1st. The current through the series coil of the instru- 
ment must have the same value as the current through 
the circuit to be measured, and the current through 
the shunt coil of the wattmeter must be exactly in step 
with the difference of potential between the ends of that 
shunt circuit ; in other words, the shunt circuit must be 
strictly non-inductive. This can only be secured by 
winding the movable coil of the wattmeter with no very 
large number of turns. 
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It is convenient to call the pfvxluct of tlie root-mean- 

sqiiarj value ut the amperes and the root-iiican-squarc 
value of the volts the apparent ivatts taken up by the 
circuit, and to call the true mean value of the power as 
read by the wattmeter the true watts taken up by the 
circuit. 

The ratio between the true watts and the appaycnt 
icatts is called the power-factor of the circuit. Thus, for 
instance, in the case of a transformer on open circuit — 
the transformer bein^ of the closed magnetic circuit type 
— the power-factor is about 0*7 ; in other words, the real 
power is only J of the apparent power. In the case of 
a transformer of the open ma:::netic circuit type, the 
power-factor may be as small as o* I. Hence we sec that 
a f];^rcat error might be committed by taking the product 
of the instrumental readings as simply representing the- 
true mc:in power taken up in the circuit. 

The power-factor (P.F.) is related to the apparent 
power or product of the amperes (A) and volts (V) 
(R.M.S. values), and to the true power or true watts 
(W) (mean value) in the manner represented by the 
formula — 

pp, _W ^ true w atts 

' " ~KV * apparent' watts* 

§ 10. Watt-honr Meters and Ampere-hoar Meters 

— In the supply of electric energy for commercial pur- 
poses it is essential to record the total energy given to 
any circuit in any time, and the total electric quantity 
irrespective of variations in the power or the current. 
Consider, for instance, the supply of electric current to a 
house, and for the sake of simplicity let it be a continuous 
current. Let the current vary from time to time. Sup- 
pose a horizontal line taken to represent the 24 hours of 
the day, and let it be divided into 24 parts, and at each 
interval a vertical hne ch au 11 representing to some scale 
the current then flowing into the house. The curve 
drawn to touch the tops of all these ordinates includes 
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an area which represents the total quantity of electricity 
in ampere-hours which has passed into the house. An 
instrument which will record automatically this quanti^ 
is called an ampere-hour meter. 

Again, let the vertical lines drawn in a similar diagram 
represent the power in watts delivered at each hour to 
the house ; the area of the curve then delineated repre- 
sents the total electric energy in watt-hours which has 
passed into the house. Any instrument which will auto- 
matically record this energy is called a watt^hmr meter. 

Instruments for the measurement of electric energy 
or quantity are generally called simply meters^ and they 
are classified into ampere-hour meters and watt-hour 
meters. A more detailed classification of all the different 
forms of meter already invented would be a rather diffi- 
cult thing to make on a perfectly correct basis. An 
approximate classification of meters for the measurement 
of alternating currents may be made as follows 

I. Graphic recording ampere-hour meters. 

2« Graphic recording watt-hour meters. 

3. Continuously recording ampere-hour meters. 

4. Intermittent recording watt-hour meters. 

5. Continuously recording watt-hour meters. 

or the first two classes the Holdcn ampere-hour and 
Mengarini watt-hour meter arc L^ood examples. In these 
instruments an arm can) ini,^ a pen is displaced over a 
paper-covered drum, which is revolved uniformly in 24 
hours by a clock. The motion by which the pen is dis- 
placed is regulated by a part of the instrument which is 
simply au ammeter or a wattmeter, and the displacement 
of the pen is proportional to the current or the power 
passing through this measuring part. \\ hen. thcrctore, 
the diagram is cut off and unrolled, we find on the paper 
a curve which represents, by its ordinates, either the 
power or the current at any instant ; and, if the whole 
area of the curve is integrated, then such area represents 
tljc \> liMle energy or quantity which has passed through 
the meter in 24 hours. Ihese instruments have the 
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advantage, therefore, that we practically record two 
quantities at once ; and they serve two purposes, of 
indicatinfj the instantaneous current or power, and the 
total current quantity or energy, but they have the dis- 
advantage that they are not self-integratiug. 




Fig. 1 1 1. — Shallerbcr^cr Meter. 

Of the continuously recording ampere-hour meters 
there are two well-known types in use, respectively for 
recording alternating current quantity and continuous 
current quantity. These were invented by Shallcnberger 
and Ferranti. Taking first the Shallcnberger alternating 
ampere-hour meter, it is constructed as follows. 

It consists (see Fig. 1 1 1) of a small transformer, one 
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coil of which we may call the primary, and which is in 
series with the circuit in which the current to be measured 
is flowing. The core of this transformer is a little soft iron 
disc, which is capable of revolving on an axis. This axis 
is geared at the top with a counting mechanism which 
records the number of revolutions of the disc, and at the 
bottom there is a vane or fan of thin aluminium which 
serves to retard the rotation of the disc. 

The secondary circuit of this transformer (see 
Fig. 112) consists of a small coil of copper, which is 




Fig. 113. 



closed upon itself, and which is placed with its axis 
inclined at 45° to the axis of the primary coil. When 
the primary current flows through the primary coil it 
does two things — it magnetises the core, and it induces 
a secondary current in the closed secondary circuit The 
phase of this secondary current is about 90° behind the 
phase of the primary current, and thus the magnetism 
of the iron core, which is in a direction at right angles 
to the plane of the primary coils, also lags in phase 
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behind the primary current by about 90^ The mag^- 
netisrn of the core and the induced secondary current 
are, therefore, in step, and are in such directions that the 
axis of the disc is always bein!:^ pulled round by the 
induced field of the .secondary ctjil. If, then, there were 
no friction of any kind, the iron disc would be therefore 
continually accelerated in speed, but since the air op- 
poses a resistance which varies approximately as the 
square of the velocity, and since the mean driving force is 
proportional to the mean square of the current strength, 
it follows that the total number of revolutions which the 
disc makes in any given time is proportional to the total 
mean quantity or ampere-hours which have passed the 
primary circuit. The meters can therefore be calibrated 
by a constant in such a way that they read directly on 
counting dials ampere-hours, and if the pressure between 
the mains is kept constant, they may be graduated to 
read in Board of Trade units. 

These meters are very simple to construct and very 
fairly accurate in performance, and they have therefore 
come into extensive use. The velocity of the disc being 
at any time proportional to the mean current passing 
through the meter, we can, if the current is kept tolerably 
constant, employ the instrument as an ammeter. By 
moving the position of the secondary coil a little adjust- 
ment can be made in the meter for change of frequency, 
and the meter can be calibrated for the particular fre- 
quency for which it is intended to be used. 

The Ferranti continuous current ampere>hour meter 
consists of an electromagnet, the coil of which is of mild 
steel with a certain retentivity for magnetism. The 
core is worked at such a low flux density that the mag* 
netisation of the core is always nearly proportional to 
the strength of the magnetising current This electro- 
magnet has a disc-shaped cavity in the core (see Fig. 1 1 3) 
iined witfi an insulating material, and which is filled with 
mercury. The main current flows through the electro* 
magnet coils, and then entering the mercury at the 
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periphery of the disc-shaped cavity, whicfa is not insu- 
lated, flows radially inwards in all directions to the centre 
of the mercury, whence it goes to the terminal of the 
meter. Under these conditions the mass of mercury i< 
set in rotation, and its rotation is retarded by radial grooves 
which are formed on the sides of the chamber. Tne force 
driving the mercury is proportionai to the square of the 




Tig, 113. — ^'crranti Ampcrc-hour liousc Meter. 



Strength of the current, and the force retarding the rota- 
tion of the mercury to the square of the speed. Hence 
it follows that the number of rotations in any given time 
is proportional to the total quantity of electricity which 
has passed. The rotation of the mercury is communicated 
to a counting mechanism by means of a little vane P 
immersed in it. The counting mechanism is so devised 
that the dials read electric energy in Board of Trade 
units on the assumption that the voltage of the circuit 
remains constant The two meters last described, viz. the 
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Shallenberger meter for alternating current quantity, 
and tlie Ferranti mercury meter for continuous current 
quantity, are both only ainpeic-iiour meters, and record 
the total quantity of electricity which has passed throu^^h 
them. If, however, that current is being supplied at a 
constant voltage, then the readings of the dials may be 
made to show the volt-ampere-hours or watt-hours which 
have passed into the circuits through the meter. Since 
1000 watt-hours are one B( ard of Trade unit, those 
meters are sometimes so arranged as to read on the 
dials tlircctly Board of Trade units. They are not, how- 
ever, true watt-hour meters. 

Coming next to the continuously recordini^' true 
watt-hour meters, we reach that class of meter which 
may be said to be the best adapted for general wants^ 
and one of the most efficient of these continuously re- 
cording watt-hour meters is the one. inventci] by Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomson. The Thomson recording watt- 
meter (see Fig. 114) is a watt-meter in which one coil C, 
called a series coil, carries the current to be measured. 
These series coils really form the field magnet of a small 
electromotor. The armature A of this motor is one 
without any iron in it, having a small commutator and 
brushes of the usual kind, and this armature circuit, 
together with an external added resistance, constitutes 
the shunt circuit of the wattmeter. When the meter 
is attached to a circuit, the main current passes through 
the series coils, and the shunt coil being attached to the 
two mains of the circuit Is traversed by a current pro- 
portional to the voltage of the circuit, and the armature 
then begins to revolve. The shaft which carries the arma- 
ture carries also a copper disc D, which is embraced 
by three horse-shoe magnets M« When the disc revolves^ 
eddy currents are set up In the disc which retard its 
motion. The number of revolutions of the disc In a 
given time is recorded by the counting mechanism P 
attadied to the shaft Then since the force driving the 
armature round is at any instant proportional to the 
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power passing through the instrument, and since the 
retarding force is proportional to the velocity, it follows 
iliat the number of revolutions in a given time repre- 
>cnts the watt-hours that have passed through the meter. 
In order to overcome the constant friction of the train, 




Fig. 114. — Thomson Recording Wattmeter. 



there is a compound winding on the field magnet, con- 
sisting of a few turns of the shunt coil which is arranged 
in such a direction that the driving force due to the 
fixed and movable shunt-winding, tends to overcome 
the permanent friction of the armature shaft By pro- 
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perly treating the permanent magnets, it is found that 
they retain a constant magnetism for long periods of 
time. The meter is so arranged that, when working on 
a 100 volt circuit, the shunt coil has a resistance of 
1000 ohms altogether, and takes, therefore, 'I of an 
ampere. The loss in the meter, therefore^ is only 10 
watts, which is the power taken up in driving the meter. 
By properly arranging the shunt coil, it is possible to 
make the constant of this meter perfectly constant for 
a very large range of its action, and one great advan- 
tage which this meter has is that it can be employed 
with both alternating and continuous currents. When 
properly adjusted, this watt-hour meter is capable of 
very great accuracy in the measurement of electric 
cncnry. 

The force diiviiij^ round the armature of the motor 
is proportional to the product of the strcn^ahs of two 
currents, one of which is the current going into the 
circuit which is being measured, and the other of which 
is proportional to the terminal voltage of the circuit 
being metered. Hence, the mean driving force is pro- 
portional to the mean product of these two quantities, 
the current and the terminal voltage. Hence it is pro- 
portional to the mean power in watts given to the 
circuit 

The instrument, therefore, measures the energy in 
watt-hours, which have passed through it quite indepen- 
fUntly of the frequency, or whether the current is alter- 
natin^^ or continuous. 

We may ask ourselves at this stage what ought to 
be the characteristics and requirements in a good com- 
mercial meter for the measurement of electric energy 
supply to houses, for lighting and other purposes. Most 
persons witliout experience would probably say that 
the first requirement in a meter is accuracy ; but as a 
practical matter, accuracy is not of so much importance 
as that the meter should have a uniform percentage 
error. A type of meter which is capable of measuring, 

z 
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under some conditions, to * i per cent of accuracy, anH 
at other times is liable to make errors of 1 50 per cent in 
actual practice, is not nearly so useful as a meter which 
will not read closer than l per cent, and yet which, in 
actual practice, never proves to go more than 3 per cent, 
wrong. 

The next condition which a meter must comnlv with 
is that of the consumption of small power. Since the 
meter is connected to the circuit continually, if it 
absorbs power, the total enerio' dissipated by it mtiy 
amount to a serious item. We have pointed out, in 
speaking of voltmeters, that a continuous power absorp- 
tion, say of 20 watts, during the whole year, amounts 
to a yearly consumption of 160 units of electric energy, 
and that, therefore, small power consumption is certainly 
an important item in appraising a meter. 

The third great requisite is, that the meter ought 
not to require elaborate care and delicacy in fixing, and 
that it ou<^MU to be hardy enough to endure carriarre. 
House meters have to be fixed in places which arc some- 
times subject to vibration and danij)ness, &c., and a 
meter for house purposes ouglit, therefore, to be hardy 
enough to statid the>e coiitlitions. 

The fourth condition is, that the meter must be so 
constructed in principle as not to be capable of being 
easily tampered with, or its indications made to var>% 
even when enclosed in a lock-up case. 

To the above requirements ought, of course, to be 
added the broad and general conditions of simplicity 
of structure and cheapness in price, as far as consistent 
with good workmanship. 

Space will not permit of further reference to the 
exceedingly niimerous forms of electric house meters* 
I >)r additional information on them, as well as for a 
fuller discussion of electric measuring instruments gene- 
rally, special treatises must be consulted 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GENERATION OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

§ I, Kleotrio Current Energy. — ^We have already 
pointed out that when an electric current is created by 
the application of an electromotive force in a circuit, 
enerc^y has to be expended in the first place to brinc^ 
the current into existence, and energy hds also to be 
cxpcndeci to maintain this current at a constant value, 
even it the electromotive tuice remains unchanf^ed* 

The initial stac;c involves ivork done against the 
inductance of the circuit, and it can be shown that the 
amount ol u ork so spent in creating a current is mea> 
sured in joules by the product of the coefficient of self- 
induction, or the inductance of the circuit reckoned in 
henrj^s, and half the square of the current strength in 
amperes. When the current is then created, work has 
to be spent to maintain it against the resistance of the 
circuit, and the amount so spent per second is measured 
by the product of the resistance of the circuit, reckoned 
in ohms, and the square of the current strength in 
amperes. There is a close analogy between thc^e energy 
expenditures, and that involved in setting in motion a 
heavy body immersed in a fluid. To set and keep such 
a body in motion with a constant velocity involves the 
expenditure of energy, in the first place, to get the body 
lip to the required speed, and this energy is measured 
by the products of the mass of the body, and half the 
square of its final steady velocity. When once this 
speed is attained, energy has still further to be ex- 
pended to keep it in motion against the resistance of 
the fluid, and the energy so spent per second is nearly 

Z 2 
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measured by the product of a certain constant (depend- 
ing on the nature of the body and of the fluid), and 
the square of the velocity. A current in a conductor, 
therefore, always represents an expenditure of enerc;y 
in some form involved in its inanutrLcturc, and il it i> 
a r.onstantl)' maintained current, c\Ln thoug[h cyclic or 
periodic in value, it represents a continual expenditure 
of energy to keep it going. To produce and maintain 
a current, some other form of energy must, therefore, 
be continually transformed, and this may be done by 
the transformation of many forms of energy, but chiefly 
by the expenditure of mechanical energy, chemical 
energy or thermal energy. 

It is only, however, under certain conditions that 
this transformation can take place. The condition for 
transforming mechanical energy or energy of motion 
into electric current energy is that the energy must be 
spent in making a conductor forming a closed circuit, 
move in a mac;netic field in a particular way. In the 
same nianner, the cnn\ crbion of heat energy into electric 
current energy can only take place at a junction of two 
dissimilar bodies, called a thermo-electric junction, or 
in an unequally heated conductor. The making of an 
electric current involves, therefore, the possession of a 
certain apparatus or instrument which may be called 
the instrument of transformation^ and if energy in one 
form is continually supplied to this machine, a part, at 
least, of that supplied energy is converted into its equi- 
valent in electric current energy. The remaining portion 
of the supplied energy is always frittered away into 
useless heat, which gets radiated and lost as available 
energy. This dissipated energy is, at it were, the price 
we pay for tli convenience of the remaining transform- 
ation. It is like a money-changer's commission charged 
for changing a draft or cheque, cr foreign money to 
English. 

The progress of electrical invention has, therefore, 
consisted in the discovery of the way to make these 
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instruments of transformation. The most remarkable 
and useful steps of which have been the invent ion of 
ihc (iynauio and voltaic battery, and of lesser iinportance 
the tiicnuopile and electrical machine. 

The reverse transfornialion is also important, and 
transforming devices have been evolved for executing 
the reversal of the process and transforming back part, 
at least, of the energy of an electric current into light 
h'j means of electric lamps, into chemical potential 
energy by means of the electrolytic cell, into heat by 
means of the electric furnace^ and into kinetic energy by 
means of the electric motor. 

We shall limit our attention in this chapter to a 
consideration of some points in connection with the 
structure of the d>'namo-cicctric machine, and primary 
and secondary batteries, as instruments of transformation. 

^ 2. The Dynamo. — Referring the student to 'special 
treatises for the history of the development of the dy- 
namo machine from the fundamental discoveries of 
Faraday, we shall consider here merely the essential 
mode of operation of some of the more modern machines. 

We have already explained the chief facts concerning 
the production of a current in a circuit, by the insertion 
into or withdrawal from it of a stream of magnetic flux. 

Consider the arrangement shown in Fig. 115. Let 
F be a fixed semi-rectangular bar of iron wound over 
with insulated wire so as to form an electromagnet, and 
let it be excited by a current of electricity through its 
coils. Let A be another similar semi-rectangular bar 
also wound over with insulated wire to form another 
electromagnet Let A be capable of being set in revo- 
lution round an axis ^ ^ so that its poles n and .r are 
alternately presented to the poles N and S of the fixed 
electromagnet Suppose the two electromagnets are in 
the position shown in the figure, and let the circuit of 
F be traversed by a separately generated exciting cur- 
rent, and let the circuit of A be closed on itself. Then, 
if A is set in revolution, the stream of magnetic flux 
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from F will be directed through the iron core of the 
niai]fnct A, first in one direction and then in the other. 
This reversal of the direction of the flux creates an 
electromotive force in the coil of the magnet A. This 
electromotive force is a periodic and alternating electro- 
motive force, because its value depends upon the rate at 
which the flux is bc\n^ cli ringed throupfh the coil of the 
A magnet. If we follow in imagination the mai^net A 
through one complete revolution, we shall see that the 



F|g. 115.'— Fiiaciple ol the separately excited Dynanuv 

electromotive force in the A coil has a zero value when 
the poles « j of A are just opposite the poles N S of F, 
and has a maximum value when the position of the 
magnet A is at right angles to that of F. The instan- 
taneous values of the electromotive force induced in the 
toil of the A magnet may be roughly represented as 
regards direction and magnitude by the ordinates of 
the curve shown in Fig. 116, where the round circles re- 
j)rescnt the end-on view of the poles of the magnet F, 
and the flL;ures on the base line the angular displace- 
ment of the electromagnet A from the plane of the elec- 
tromagnet F. The current, therefore^ in the dosed 
circuit of the A magnet is an oltemaHng current, and 
reverses its direction twice in every compU^ revolutioii 
of the electromagnet A. 
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It is possible to add to the axis of revolution of the 
A magnet a device called a Commutator for obtainini^ 
from this internal alternating induced electromotive 



Fig. 

force a continuous current in an external circuit attached 
to the coil of the A magnet. The original simple ar- 
rangement for effecting this change is called a Split* 
tube Commutator. Let a wood or insulating drum be 
fixed on the shaft ab^ 
carrying on its surface two 
semi-cylindrical plates x 
and j^, nearly touching, and 
let one end of the coil of 
the armature A be at- 
tached to the plate x and 
the other end to the other 
plate y. Then let two 
fight springs X and Y be 
fixed so as to touch these 
commutator plates, and 
let the external circuit £ 
be terminated at X and Y 
(see Fig. 1 17). The drum 

must be so attached to the Fig. ny.-SpUt-lube Commutator. 

shaft ab9& to revolve with 

it, and so that the spring X passes from contact with 
the plate X to contact with the plate ^, just at the in* 
stant when the electromotive force generated in the cir- 
cuit of A changes its direction. 

/■ 
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The line joining the contact-points of the spriigs 
X and Y is called the axis of commutation, and tlus 
axis of commutation must be at t%ht angles to the line 
joining the poles N and S of the magnet F. 

It will then be found that on rotating the armature 
A, a fluctuating, but not alternating, current will be pro- 
duced in the external circuit E connecting the springs 
X and y. 

The student or teacher accustomed to the use of tools will 

have no difficulty in making a working model of the apparatus 
just described. The electromagnets ran be made of bars of 
soft iron about t inch wide, \ inch thick, and i8 inches long. 
Any blacksmith will bend these bnrs up into a semi-rectangular 
shape. One of them can be mounted on a board and wound 
over with insulated wire, say with six layers of No. i8 wire on 
each leg. The other must be supported on a steel shaft, and 
have a simple s])lit-tube commutator attached to it. The wind- 
ings on both magnets may be of the same sized wire. If a gal- 
vanometer is then attached to the spring contact slips, it will 
then be possible to show the cychc vanaiiun ui clectroniutivc 
force in the A magnet circuit, as it is turned round over the 
poles of the F niagnet, which last must be separately excited by 
a current from a Uitteiy. The split-tube commutator is made 
by forcing a short brass tube on to a cylinder of wood fixed on 
the shaft. This tube is secured by brass pins, and then dit 
lengthways into two half cylinders. 

In the simple arrangement described above we have 
all the essential organs present in the modern dynamo- 
electric machine. The magnet F is called the i^te/d 
MagiieU and the function of this is to create the mag- 
netic flux, the variation of which causes the induced 
electromotive force. The electromagnet A, in the coils 
of which the electromotive force is induced is called the 
Armature of the machine. The device (if present) for 
rectifying or making continuous the current in the ex^ 
temal circuit is called the Commutator, The jprings X 
and Y are called the Brushes. 

The essential principle of action of the machine is 
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that the magnetic flux due to the field mafrnet is caused 
to change its diiectiun through the circuit of the arma- 
ture. This may be done by causing the armature to 
revolve whilst the field magnet is stationar}% or the 
armature may be stationary and the field magnet may 
revolve. In some cases both field magnets and armature 
may revolve. In some cases both field magnets and 
armature are stationary. In order, then, to create the 
change of flux through the armature, an intermediate 
piece of iron has to revolve which directs the flux one 
way or tiie other through the armature core. Machines 
of this class are called Inductor Machines. A compre- 
hension of their mode of working may be obtained from 




Pig, 118.— Principle of the IndactorDpumMi. 



a consideration of the simple model shown in Fig. ii8. 
In this case two semicircular electromagnets are fixed 
with the line joining their poles at right angles to each 
other. One of the.se is the fixed (ield magnet F, and is 
excited by a current The other of these is the fixed 
armature A. To a revolving shaft ab are fixed two 
quadrantal-shaped segments of iron I, I, which revolve 
in between the poles of the two magnets, as close as 
possible but just not touching the poles. When these 
pieces of iron are in the position shown in the figure they 
conduct the magnetic fiux of the field magnet through 
the armature in the direction as represented by the 
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dotted line, but when they have niovcii lound through a 
quarter of a turn thcv conduct the flux round throucrh 
I lie armature in the opposite direction. Thus the neces- 
sary reversal of flux is made throucjh the coils of the 
armature without any movement of the iron core of the 
armature itself. 

It will then be observed that we may classify dynaiuo- 
clectric machines as follow s — 

(i) Continuous current machines ; 

(ii) Alternating;- current machines, or alternators ; 
accord in;^^ to whetiier tiicy furnish in the external circuit 
a continuous or an alternating current 

Both classes may be either — 
(a) Fixed field and revolving armature machines, 
(d) Revolving field and fixed armature machines^ 
(c) Fixed field and armature, or inductor machines. 
Alternators may be — 

(1) Stngle*phase alternators, giving one single alter- 
nating current 

(2) Two-phase alternators, giving two alternating 
currents with a fixed difference of phase between them* 

(3) Polyphase alternators, giving several alternating 
currents having different phases. 

The output of a machine is always reckoned in kilo* 
watts. Hence a 30-kilowatt (K.W.) machine is one 
which can produce an electrical power in the external 
circuit of 30,000 watts. 

The efficiency of a dynamo is the ratio, expressed as 
a percentage, between the power given out by it In the 
external circuit and the power required to drive it round, 
both powers being measured in the same units. In 
the case of continuous current machines, or of single 
phase alternators working on a non-inductive current, 
the output of the machine in watts can be obtained by 
measuring the potential difference of the brushes in volts^ 
and the outgoing current in amperes, and then multi- 
plying these two values together. 

§ 3. Bxcitation. — In the model machine described 
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in the last section, wc considered that tiic ma^^nctic flux 
was created by an electromagnet ener<.'ised by a separate 
electric current There are, however, three ways in which 
this field flux can be created. In the first place, the 
field magnet may be a permanent steel magnet once 
for all magnetised. Next, the field magnet may be an 
electromagnet, and the current required to create it may 
be obtained from a separate or external source of current, 
such as a battery. Thirdly, the principle of self-exci- 
tation may be employed. In this latter case either a 
part or the whole of the current produced in the arma^ 
ture may be led through the circuit of the field magnets. 
If the 6eld magnets are slightly magnetised initially 
in the right direction, then beyond a certain speed of 
revolution, the electromotive force set up in the armature 
will be sufficient to generate, and increase up to a limit* 
an exciting current which, when led through the coils of 
the field magnet, will fully magnetise the field magnet 
cores. This is called self^excitation. The self^exciting 
machine is the one to which the name of dynamo was 
originally givea Permanent field magnets and sepa- 
rately excited field magnet machines were previously 
called magneto^electric machines.* Hence we have the 
following classification of machines depending on the 
method of the production of the field flux — 

(1) Magneto-machines. Permanent magnet fields. 

(2) Separately excited machines. Electromagnet 
fields. 

(3) Self-excited machines. 

{a) Series wound fields. 

(b) Shunt wound fields. 

(c) Compound wound fields. 

The last class (3) can obviously only be continuous 
current machines. 

The sub-ckissification of seir-cxcitcd machiiics dc- 

• The method r f self excitation was devised by S. A, Vad^ ia iS66^ 
and soon after ladcpcndciitljr by Siemens and ^'heatstoDc 
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pends upon the mode of winding of the field magnets. 
If the whole current from the armature «^oes through 
the field magnet coils, the machine is called a Series 
machine. 

If the ends of the field magnet circuit, and also the 
ends of the external circuit, are both joined to the brushes 
of the machine, that is, to the terminals of the armature 
circuit, the machine is called a Slrint machine. 

If a shunt machine has in addition field magnet coils 
which carry the whole external current, it is called a 
Compound wound vci^Q,\iV[i^, (Sec Fig. 119.) 
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Fig. ll9.^Typ«i of Field Magnet W inding* 

The power reckoned in watts taken up in the ex- 
citing coils of the field magnets is called the exciting 
power of the machine. 

§4. Oeneral Design of Contiiiiioiu Current 
Dynamoa — From the remarks in the previous section 
it will have been made dear to the student that a con- 
tinuous current dynamo essentially consists of two elec- 
tromagnets, one of which carries a commutator, and 
revolves in front of, or between, the poles of the other. 
Experience has shown that these electromagnets should 
have very different forms, and with some slight modifi- 
cations most continuous current machines now in use 
consist of a field magnet having maissive round iron or 
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mild steel leg^s united by a yoke, and furnished at the 
opposite ends with curved pole pieces nearly embracing 
the armature. (See Fig. 120.) 

The other electromagnet or armature takes the form 
of a drum, or ring^ or cylinder of iron, wound in a parti- 
cular way with coils of insulated wire. 




Fig. 12c. — Modern Two -pole Dynamo. 

The field magnet cores are constructed of cast steeT 
of the highest permeability, or else of wrought iron, 
and the wire windings on them consist of double cotton- 
covered copper wire, insulated with paper and shellac 
varnish. The core of the armature is always built up of 
stampings of thin sheet iron or sheet steel. The proper 
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shaped circular discs or nngs aic stamped out of sheet 
iron, and piled one on the other with thin paper be- 
tween theoL They are then held in some suitable 
manner on the shaft. The reason for thus making the 
armature lamimied is, that if it were not so constructed 
the revolution of a mass of solid iron in between the 
poles of the field magnet would create in It eddy electric 
currents, which would heat it and cause a waste of energ>% 

The armature core is fixed to the shaft hy gun-metal 
carriers, which communicate to the Iron core the driving 
power of the shaft* The laminated iron core Is then 
wound over with the armature coils, and this winding 
takes a different form according as the Iron core Is a 
drum or a cylinder. To the driving shaft is also affixed 
the CommutatOK This consists of a number of copper 
segments Insulated with mica between and beneath them, 
and whkh fit together like the stones of an arch. The 
commutator s^ments are drawn or cast with a section 
like the stones of an arch, so that when fitted together 
they form a smooth cylindrical surface composed of 
separate insulated bars of copper. To each copper seg- 
ment is affixed a radial rod, by means of which the con- 
nection is made to the coils of the armature. The 
armature w inding for a r///^ armature is then eiiccLed in 
the following manner. 

Starting from one c(immutator segment an insulated 
wire is taken several times round the iron core and back 
to the next commutator segment Starting again from 
the same segment a second wire is taken the same 
number of times round the core, and back to the third 
commutator segment. This process is Inllowed until the 
last end of the last wire is brought back to be joined to 
the first commutator segment. The windings on the 
ring or cylinder thus form an endless spiral, and have 
the arrangement sh'>\vn in Fig. I2t. 

The armature when wound presents on the outside a 
smooth cylindrical surface of cotton -ccvered wire^, a!! 
placed parallel to the shaft Ta keep them in tiicir 
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places they are bound round with cross windinfjsof steel 
wire, kept from touching the armature wires by mica. 
The whole armature is then well varnished and baked. 
The armature is next placed in its position between the 
poles of the field magnets, and in a well constructed 
machine there is just clearance enough to allow the 
bobbin to rotate without any risk of the armature winding 
touching^ the pole pieces. 

If the armature core is a drum core, and not a 
cylinder or ring core, the winding is conducted on similar 
lines. It will, however, in this case, be clear on consider- 




Fig. 121.— Djagnm of Gnmme Rine Animture Winding. 



ation, that after half the armature winding has been put 
on, and half the commutator segments attached to coil 
ends, the drum is then uniformly covered with longitu- 
dinal layers of wire. The second half of the winding 
has therefore to be laid over the first layer, or else the 
coils have to be sandwiched in between those of the first 
half of the winding in order to complete the winding of 
the armature. 

It will bo best at this stage to endeavour to make 
clear to the reader, by the help of some diagrams, the 
manner in which the currents are generated in the arma- 
ture coils in each of these two kinds of armature, when 
it is rotated in the field of the field magnet. Consider, 
in the first place, the cylinder or, ring armature, usually 
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called after its inventor a Gramme ring. Let the cir- 
cular ring I, in Fig. 122, stand for the armature core, and 
let it be wound over in the manner described with single 
loops of wire, the ends of which are brought out to the 
segments of an external commutator^ the s^ments off 
which are represented by the black curved lines. Let 
brushes touch this commutator along an axis of commu- 
tation at right angles to the line joining the poles of the 
fixed field magnets, N and S. Then suppose the ring 
to revolve in ciock-xvise direction. The magnetic flux 




Fig. I23. 



from the pole N passes across the air ^ap, and separates 
into two streams of flux round the opposite sides of the 
ring, and enters ac^ain at pole S. This flux threads 
through, or is linkcf! with, the coils wound on tlie rini;. 
A little reflection will make it clear that as the rin-,:^ re- 
volves, the flux keeps its place, but each armature coil 
as it passes the line joining tlie poles will experience 
a change in the direction of tlie flux passing through it. 
Hence it has created in it an induced electromotive force; 
The coils which are at any moment situated along the axis 
of commutation, will have no change of flux produced 
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through them by a small movement at that place, and 
hence no electromotive force is generated in them. The 
coils in the quadrantal or intermediate positions will 
have small electromotive forces created in them. 

The relative magnitude of these electromotive forces 
is in some sense indicated by the size of the letter E 
attached to each coil. If the student will then suppose 
the ring in Fig. 122 to make a small portion of a revolu- 
tion in a dock-wise direction, and consider how the flux 
changes through each of the eight coils, and the direction 
of the induced electromotive force in each coil, he will 
see that this last is represented as to direction by the 
arrows marked on each of the coils respectively. It 
must be remembered that when the flux coming out 
from a North pole is inserted into a conducting loop, it 
generates a counter clock-wise electromotive force in the 
loop, as seen from that side at which the flux is put in. 
If we consider the four coils on the half of the rin^^ 
Y N X, wc sec that the electrt );iintive forces in tlicin all 
conspire to iorcc a curiciit oui at the bru;^!! X. Also the 
electromotive forces in the four coils in the half of the 
ring Y S X, all conspire to do the same thing. If the 
brush X is not externally connected with the brush Y, 
these equal resultant electromotive forces round the two 
halves of the ring-winding simply oppose each other, and 
no current results. If, however, the brush X is connected 
with the brush Y by an external circuit, then these two 
resultant electromotive f(^rces conspire to generate a 
current in the direction X R Y, through the external 
circuit R. If the armature winding were straightened out 
it would be found (see Fig. 123) to consist of a pair of 
wires which are joined in parallel between the two points 
of contact of the brushes. In each of these branches 
there is a series of unequal electromotive forces, all 
helping one another. The sum of these graded electro- 
motive forces in each side oi tiie armature is, however, 
the same. When the brushes arc connected by an 
external circuit, these two series of electromotive forces 

2 A 
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both act together in parallel to urge a current throuc^li 
the external circuit R. The resistance of the armature 
as a whole, from brush to bnish, is exactly half that of 
the whole resistance of one half of the armature, or a 
quarter of the total all-round resistance of the armature. 
It will be seen that as each pair of commutator bars or 
sections passes under a brush, the coil connected to these 
s^ments is short<]rcuited for an instant As soon as 
this pair of segments passes away frooi under the brush, 
the corresponding armature coil is opened again. As 
these coils possess very considerable inductances, it is 
necessaiy that this opening of the short-circuit should 




Fig. 123.— Grunine Ring Winding unwound. 



take place when there is no electromotive force in that 
coil, or else there will be a spark under the brush. This 
sparking at the commutator is injurious to it» and must 
be avotoed by giving the brushes a proper position. 

The action of ue drum winding is a little more 
difficult to understand. It can however best be made 
plain by considering the drum as extended into a strip 
by a sort of projection. In Fig. 124 the long rectangle 
abed represents the drum armature core thus extended. 
The rectangles represent the coils wound upon it. Let 
the magnet pole N be supposed to move sideways down 
the row of coils. The stream of flux from the pole will 
^ass a^i shuvvxi in the dotted hne^, and it is easy to see 
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tiiat as the magnet passes over each coil, the direction of 
flux through it will be reversed, and this will create in it 
an electromotive force. Also, it will create lesser elec- 
tromotive forces in the neighbouring coils. Hence, on 
tracing out the connections and the direction of the elec- 
tromotive force in each loop it will be found that all the 
loops connected to one side of the commutator have a 
series of electromotive forces in them, acting in them, say 




Fig, 124. 



from y to X, and all the other set of loops have likewise 
an equal total electromotive force in their circuit, acting^ 
from Y to X. Hence if X and Y are joined by an external 
circuit, a current will be urged through it from X to Y. 
The reader will notice that in both cases, viz. in the drum, 
and in the cylinder or ring winding, certain coils are active 
at each instant, and have generated in them the maximum 
electromotive force, and certain coils are uUe, and have 
no electromotive force in them, and others are in interme- 

2 A 2 
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diate states. The effective or resultant electromotive force 
of the machine is the sum of all the individual elec- 
tromotive forces in the several coils on one half of the 
armature, or attached to one half of the commutator. 
Supposing all the wire taken off the drum and laid open, 
it will, as above stated, be found to form an endless wire. 
The points of contact of the brushes are at the ends of 
a diameter of this loop. If we imagine the armature 
wire marked off into the portions which form each loop 
when it is wound on the ring or drum armature, and an 
arrow drawn on each, representing:^ by its size and direc- 
tiuii the electromotive force in thuse loops .it iiuy m-tant 
when the ai niature is turning in the field, and if we 
imat^inc this w ire taken off the core and opened out, we 
should have an endless loop, as shown in Fig. 123, 
which shows the scries of electroiuolive forces in each 
loop of the wire on each side of the armature for the 
Gramme ring winding delineated in Fig. 122. Even al- 
though a coil may be inactive as regards the production 
of electromotive force in it, it is traversed by a current, and 
hence if we consider a drum armature in section and as 
seen when looked at end-on, in one half of the conductors 
on the armature the current would appear to be moving 
towards the observer, and in the other half current to be 
mnving away from the observer. For some purposes it 
is very convenient thus to represent the armature /// 
section. In order to show in which direction the current 
is moving in a wire when seen end-on. we represent that 
wire by a black dot or circle if the current is moving 
in it away from the eye, and by a ivhite circle if the 
current in it is moving towards the observer. 

§ 5. Armature Reaction. — Up to the present mo- 
ment we have said nothing about the reaction which the 
armature exerts upon the field magnets. The Aux from 
the field magnets passing through the moving armature 
coils in their var> ing positions generates in them electric 
currents. These electric currents magnetise the armature 
core, and thus create an opposed magnetomotive force 
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which reacts upon the field magnets and changes the 
disposition and strength of its magnetic flux. 

In order to see what happens, let us examine the 
effect of the armature current in the case of a two-pole 
dynamo with drum winding. Let the cores and circuits 
be represented in section as shown in Fig. 125. The 
windings on the annature may be divided into two 




Fig. 125. — Diagram illustrating the cause of Armalore Reaction 

in a Two-pole Dynamo. 

groups, viz. one which is contained between the two verti- 
cal dotted lines which just touch the curved horns of the 
pole-pieces, and which are called the back turns on the 
armature ; and secondly, the remaining portion of the 
winding which lies under the curved horns rig^ht and left, 
Thj^ last part is called the cross turns on the armature. 
The direction of the magnetic flux due to the field-magnet 
windings is as shown by the dotted line drawn round 
inside them. 
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Regarding now the armature core and field core as 

formings one magnetic circuit with two air-gaps in it, 

consider the magnetic effect of the dock turns on the 
armature on the magnetisation of this circuit. It is 
clear that they oppose the ficld-magnct turns in their 
mai^nctising effect. Consider, in the next place, tlic 
magnetising effect of the cross turns on the armrLtiirc. 
It is evident that they create a magnetic flux :n the 
ai uKitiire-corc and pole-pieces, the direction of w hich is 
as shown by the looped dotted lines. If the direction of 
this flux is traced out, it will be seen that the flux in the 
pole-pieces due to the cross turns tends 10 help the flux 
due to the field mat^nct at twohornsor corners// of the 
pole-pirces, and to weaken it at two other horns //. 
Thc^o horns are called respectively the trailing horns 
and leading horns. Hence the joint effect is to dis- 
place the interpolar magnetic field and twist it round, 
so that the lines of the flux from pole to pole are no 
longer straight across, but obliquely directed, as shown 
in Fig. 1 26. The effect, therefore, of the cross turns is to 
displace the interpolar field, and the effect of the hack 
turns is to partly counteract the magnetic effect of the 
field coils. The back turns have the effect of dri\'!ng 
out of the armature core some of the flux that would 
otherwise traverse it. 

There is another important practical point which 
must be considered, and that is the magnetic leakage. 
The whole of the flux created by the magnetising effect 
of the fleld-magnet turns or windings does not pass 
through the armature core. A good deal of it leaks 
across from leg to leg and pole-piece to pole-piece with- 
out traversing the core* This waste field is called the 
leakage fields and in even well -designed dynamos as 
much as 50 to 35 per cent, of the total flux traversing 
the median section of the field magnets never gets 
through the armature core at all. As our object is to 
magnetise the armature, and not merely to magnetise 
the field, all this leakage means so much increased cost 
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in exciting power. The leakage coefficient varies some- 
what in dynamos of different types, but is approximatel3r 
• represented by the above figures. The student will see 
therefore that a number of ampere-turns have to be 
put upon the field magnets over and above those 
necessary merely to magnetise the iron, to do the fol- 
lowing things :— 

in the first place, the magnetic fiux has to be forced 




Fig. 126. — Magnetic Flux Lines through the Core of a Gramme 
Amtttnie when generating a correnu 



across the air gap. As a very high flux density is 

necessary in the ^^p, this involves a considerable ad- 
ditional expend iiure of magnetoniulivc force. In the 
next place, the reverse magnetising effect of the back 
turns on the armature has to be overcome or neutralised ; 
and in the third place we have to provide for the leakage 
of flux. 

The student must be referred to more advanced 
treatises for information as to the mode in which the 
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necessary total exciting power in amperc-tums on the 
field magnets is calculated in any given case. Our object 
here is more to indicate general principles than enter 

into details. 

With regard to the distortion of the field produced 
by the cross-turns on the armature, one result of it is to 
shift the axis of commutation (or line joining the point 
of contact) of the brushes round through an angle called 
the angle of lead^ in the direction of the rotation of the 
armature. If there were no armature reaction at all, 
the proper position of the brushes for sparkless coUec* 
tion of current would be on a line perpendicular to the 
line joining the centres of the pole-pieces. We have 
already explained that the proper position of the brushes 
to prevent sparking on the commutator is such a posi- 
tion that the ends of any armature loop pass under a 
brush at the instant when there is no electromotive force 
in that loop. If the direction of the field is displaced or 
twisted forward, then it follows that the position of the 
brushes at the non-sparking point will be also twisted 
forward, or have a teady as it is called, beyond the line 
at right angles to the polar line. The proper position 
for the brushes is generally found to be just under the 
leading horn of the pole-piece, the brushes being shifted 
forward from the median line in the direction of rota- 
tion. Since the distortion of the intcrpolar ftchi depends 
upon the niaLiuitude of the current going out of the ar- 
mature, it follows that the non-sparking point shifts with 
the load. The greater the load on the dynamo, the 
further round must the brushes be set. The invention 
of methods for preventing sparking at the brushes and 
avoiding the necessity of shifting the position of the 
brushes with every change of load has considerably 
occupied the attention of dynamo builders. The student 
must be referred to larger treatises for information as to 
the special remedies suggested by Edison, Sayers, Mor- 
dcy and others. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that 
oue remedy (although a costly one) is to make the held 
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magnet so strong that the cross magnetising turns of the 
armature have not a great effect upon it With a suS- 
ciently strong field magnet, the effect of changes in the 
load is less marked as regards sparking at the brushes 
than with a weak field The matter is one largely of 
first cost ; and dynamos may be designed without regard 
to cost, so that they do not spark at all under changes 
of load. The brushes for collection are always held on 
a rocking arm, and can be shifted round so as to touch 
the commutator at the non-sparking points. Brushes arc 
now inoit usually made of copper gauze folded up into a 
rectangular shape. They should never press so hard oh 
the commutator as to score or mark it The commu- 
tator must be kept smooth and true, and the brushes 
slightly shifted laterally from time to time to avoid 
always working in one place. 

§ 6. Alternators. — Alternating current dynamos are 
designed to give an alternating current, and have there- 
fore no commutator. Hence they are simpler in design 
than continuous current machines. The field magnets 
must be excited by a continuous current from some 
external source, and this is now generally done by means 
of a small continuous current machine fixed to the shaft 
of the alternator. The lield magnets of an alternator 
may take many dillLTcnt i\)iins. In the alternators of 
Siemens, Kapp and l-enaiUi the ma^^^-nets consist of a 
pair of iron rin[;s 01 frames, from which project iron teeth 
or poles, on which last are placed magnetising coils. 
The rings or backs are carried on a bedplate, so that the 
poles project inwards. In the Mordey alternator the 
field magnet consists of a stout shaft wound with a 
magnetising coil, and on this shaft are carried curved 
shield-shaped iron discs, to which are fixed pole-pieces 
projecting inwards. 

In other cases the field magnets consist of an iron 
ring, which carries radial teeth of iron projecting inwards^ 
on w h ich are placed magnetising coi 1 s. The Westinghouse 
and Thomson alternators are of this form. 
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The armature may be wound on an iron core, in 
which case it is called an iron-cored armatttre^ Armatures 
of this kind are found in the Siemens, Kapp,Westinghouse, 
Thomson and Ganz alternator. The armature may, on 
the other hand, consist simply of coils of copper wire or 
band with no iron in it, in which case it is called a corckss 
armature. Of this type arc the armatures in the Ferranti 
and Alordcy alternators. A convenient method of dia- 
grammatically representing the relation of the armature 
windings to the field poles is to suppose the field ring or 
rings cut open and laid out straight, and then to represent 
the movement of the armature as a procession of coils 




Poles atiove. 

Fig. 137. — Diagram illustrating an Alternator Construction* 



passing between or beneath these teeth. We can thus, 
as in the diagram in Fig. 127, represent the construction 
of a Ferranti or Siemens alternator. 

In Fig. 127 the armature coils i, 2, 3, 4 are supposed 
to be moving from left to right betwefen field poles a a\ 
bb\ &c. It will be seen diat as coil i passes from 
between ad to between b V the flux through it is reversed, 
and hence an electromotive force is generated in it. The 
ends of the armature circuit are brought to the collector 
rings^ against which press collecting brushes, and as the 
coils move through a space equal to the distance between 
the magnet poles the electromotive force in them changes 
its direction, and thus creates an alternating current. 
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Alternators at the present time are generally con- 
structed to give an alternating current having a frequency 
of 50 v/^ to 1 50 vT, most usually 50 on the Continent of 
Europe, 100 \j> in England, and 130 in the United 
Slates. If the machine is intended to produce a two- 
phase current, then there are two independent sets of 
armature windings, which arc so arranged that the 
electromotive force due to one lags 90^ behind that due 
to the other. An alternator which produces an electro- 
motive force (R.M.S. value) of 250 volts and upwards is 
called a high tension alternator. One which produces 
an clcctroniotive (orcc of less than 250 volts or so is 
called a Inw tension alternator. If an alternator is sup- 
plying current to a non-inductive circuit, such as a load 
of incandescent lamps, the current coming out of the 
machine is in step with the electromotive force, and 
under those conditions if we multiply together the 
R.M.S. value of the current as read on an alternating 
current ammeter and the R.M.S. value of the terminal 
voltage as read on a voltmeter, we obtain the output of 
the machine in watts. 

This, however, is not the case when the alternator is 
working on an inductive circuit, such as a bank of trans- 
formers lightly loaded. In this last case there is a con- 
siderable difference of phase between the current and 
the electromotive force. The output can then only be 
measured by a properly arranged wattmeter. 

When alternators are set to work to send electric 
currents through conductors between which there is 
siictricai capacity, many remarkable effects are produced, 
which are due to the change in the armature reaction 
which then takes place. For information on these mat- 
ters, however, and other details of alternator working, 
the student must consult special text-books. 

§ 7. Efflclency and Sffloienoy Measurement — If 
we consider some particular form of dynamo, say a 
shunt-wound continuous current machine, when in action 
we may note the following distribution of energy losses. 
In the first place power is applied to the shaft of the 
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d)mamo to turn it round. Part of this power is wasted 
in friction at the bearings of the machine. A second 
portion of the power is wasted in ^teddy tiecirie currents 
set up in the core of the armature, and in the hysteresis 
loss in reversing the magnetic flux in the core at every 
revolution. A third part is wasted in heating the mai;- 
nctising coils of the field magnet and in heating the coils 
of the ai mature. Sonic portion is wasted in continually 
reversing in direction the currents in the armature core 
and in sparking (if any) at the brushes. In an alternator 
some not inconsiderable portion of power is spent in 
churning up the air round the armature. Finally, a 
portion of the power supplied is converted into electric 
jiowcr which appears in the external circuit This last 
portion is the only one really useful. The efficiency of 
the machine is the ratio, expressed as a percentac^e, 
between the power which is taken out electrically and the 
power put into the machine mechanically. In very good 
modern continuous current dynamos this efficiency may 
reach 94 per cent. ; most commonly about 90 per cent 
when the machine is at full load. As the load is decreased 
the eflicicncy falls off* considerably. 

An accurate and simple mode of testing a continuous 
current dynamo for efficiency is that due to Dr. Hop- 
kinson. It is based on the fact that a dynamo is a 
reversible engine, that is to say, it can not only be used to 
convert mechanical power to electrical power, but can 
also be used as a motor to convert electrical power put 
into it in the form of a current back into mechanical 
power. In other words, if a current is put into a dynamo 
from some external source the dynamo b^ns to revolve, 
and is then said to act as a motor. 

If a pair of identical dynamo machines have their 
shafts coupled together in one line (see Fig, 128) and 
their brushes joined t(^ether so that their armature cir- 
cuits are connected, we may so arrange the connections 
that when the coupled machines turn round together, one 
machine, which we will call the dynamo D, aends out an 
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electric cutirent passing into the armature of the other 
machine which we will call the motor M, in the right 




direction to preserve the requisite rotation of the shaft. 
Since, however, the power fjiven out by the motor is not 
sufficient to create through the dynamo all the power 
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required to revolve the motor, we have to supply ao 
additional amount of power from outside sufficient to 
make up all the energy losses in the two machines. 
This is done by inserting a secondary battery or third 
d3aiamo in the circuit of the armature to supply the 
necessary power* The combination of the two dynamos 
will tihen start revolving, and can be kept at the stao* 
dud speed The motor drives the dynamo^ and the 
dynamo and assistant battery together make up the 
necessaiy voltage to supply the motor with the required 
current 

The power coming out of the battery can be measured 
by measuring the current A circulating through it, and 




Fig. 129. 



multiplying this by the volta^^^e drop V over the battery. 
We then assume that this supplied power, equal to AV 
watts, is divided equally between the motor and the 
dynamo to make up their internal losses. 

Hence the efficiency of the dynamo is equal to 
the ratio of the power in watts coming out of the dynamo 
to the same power increased by half the product AV. 
The efficiency of the motor is equal to the ratio of the 
watts coming out of the motor duninished by half the 
product AV to the power in watts put into the motor. 
The power com i 111; out of the dynamo is measured by 
the product of the current and the terminal voltage (V9) 
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of the d3mania and the power put into the motor is 
measured by the product of the current in amperes and 
the terminal voltage (Vjc) of the motor. 

Hence, if we measure with an ammeter the current 
(A) circulating round the S3rstem (see Fi^. 129), and 
measure with a voltmeter the voltages Vp, Vm, Vb, at the 
terminals of the dynamo, motor, and battery respectively^ 
we have the following rules for calculating^ the efficiency 

ui tiie dynamo, and that £m of the iiiolur. 

F - AVn 

Also 

p ^AV^-iAV. 

These electrical measurements can all be made with 
great accuracy. It will be seen that we really only 
require to know the current A in order to be sure that 
we have the full load current coming out of the dynamo, 
and that we are testing it under normal conditions as to 
load and speed.^ 

§ 8. Ftimary and Becondazy Batteries. — The 
transformation of chemical potential energy into elec- 
trical energy, or the reverse process, is effected by trans- 
forming dc\ ices, which are called Prijiiary or Secondary 
Cells, A collection of cells is called a Battery, The 
elementary thcor)- of cells is best a];ijro:iched by study- 
ing the facts of Electrolysis. We have already seen that 
if two plates of a chemically inactive metal, say platinum, 
are placed in a solution of an electrolyte (for the sake of 
simplicity let us consider it to be a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl) in water) ; and, if an electric current 
is passed through this electrolytic cell or voltameter, 
JEkctrolysiSy or electro-chemical decomposition, takes 
place. The products of tliis electrolysis appear at the 

* For practiod details of the test see the author's * Electrical Labors- 
toij Notes and FonnSi' Advanced Series^ No. 4a 
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plates, or electrodes, and are called the Ions. The modem 
view of this process is as follows : — A chemical mole- 
cule like hydrochloric acid (HCl) consists of an atom of 
hydrogen (H) united to an atom of chlorine {Q\) by a 
chemical bond. Ivtch of these atoms is called a mono- 
valent atom. \Vh( 11 liydrochloric acid exists in solution 
in water, it is considered that the same atom of hydrogen 
is not always in contact or in union with the same atom 
of chlorine, but the molecules are continually being 
broken up and reformed just like couples dancing in a 
ball-room who are constantly changing partners. The 
forces holding the atoms together to form a molecule 
are considered to be the electrical attraction of chafes 
of electricity of opposite sign carried by the atoms. The 
causes of a rupture of a molecule may be considered to 
be the collisions it receives in moving rapidly about 
Moreover, in a molecule of hydrochloric acid, we must 
picture to ourselves the atoms of hydrogen as positively 
electrified, and the atoms of chlorine as negatively elec- 
trified ; these charges being exactly equal in amount but 
opposite in sign. The molecules of hydrochloric acid 
are thus moving rapidly about and exchanging partners. 
Hence at any instant there is a certain number of com- 
plete molecules of hydrochloric acid (HCi) and a certain 
number in a state of dissociation as free atoms of hydro- 
gen (H) and chlorine (CI). These disunited or free 
atoms are called lons^ and the charges of electricity they 
carry are called the Imic Charges, IC then, we intro- 
duce into a vessel containing sudi an electrol3rte a pair 
of platinum plates connected with a source of electro- 
motive force so that one plate is^ at a higher potential 
than the other, we immediately disturb the distribution 
of the free ions. Before the introduction of these elec- 
trodes, we may picture to ourselves the free ions with 
their electrical charges moving rapidly about in different 
directions, one moment being in combination and the 
next moment free ai^ain. The instant, however, that the 
charged electrodes arc introduced these last will exercise 
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an electrical attraction upon the ions, when in the free 
state, in virtue of the ionic charges. The positive ions 
will begin to make their way towards the negative elec- 
trode, and the negative ions towards the positive elec- 
trode. Each ion will make its way- as through a crowd, 
free one moment and for a short time in combination the 
next, but always struggling on towards the oppositely 
electrified electrode during its moments of liberty. The 
result will be that the electrodes will be soon covered 
over with a layer of ions, the positive electrode with a 
layer of negatively charged ion^, and the negative elec- 
trode v/ith a layer of positively charged ions. These 
electrodes are then said to be polarised. If, then, the 
source of electromotive force is removed and the platinum 
plates connected with each other by a wire, we find tliat 
for a short time there is a current of electricity in this 
connecting wire. This is called the Discharge Current 
of the electrolytic cell. The polarisation is then found 
to disappear as this discharge current proceeds. The 
electrified ions move back into the liquid, and this is 
associated with an electric current, viz. the movement of 
an equal amount of positive electricity in one direction 
and of negative in the opposite. If instead of discharg- 
ing the cell we had continued to apply a sufficient elec- 
tromotive force, bubbles of hydrogen would have made 
their appearance at the negative pole» and of chlorine at 
the positive pole,* and energy has continually to be sup- 
plied to the cell to effect this free decomposition. In 
order to cause the ions to appear in the form of free 
neutral elements, energy has to be given to the cell. 

As soon as the electrodes are polarised, any attempt 
to send more current through the cell meets with an 
opposing elictromative farce^ due to the tendency of the 
ions to re-combine. Hence, to force a current through 

* As a matter of fact in decomposing hydrochloric acid it is nccc^^nry 
to use a carbon rod for the posiiivL- pole or e!ectTOf1e, because the clilorine 
ioos attack the platinum. This, however, does not aiicct the general ex- 
planation. 

2 B 
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the cell and Itberate freely the ions as neutral elements 
or compounds at the electrodes, an electromotive force 
has to be applied greater than the back electromotive 
force due to the polarisation of the plates or to the 
liberated tons« This necessitates work being done, and 
accordingly, to make a continual liberation of ions at the 
surface of the electrodes requires two things : firstly, the 
passage of a certain quantity of electricity through the 
voltameter; and secondly, the presence of a certain 
electromotive force creating a certain minimum potential 
difference between the electrodes of the cell. 

It will be noted, therefore, that on this view the 
electric current, when causing electrolysis, is not supposed 
to tear the molecules of the electrolyte asunder. The 
electric forces simply ^uide the ions when they are free, 
one half of them migrating in one direction, and the 
others in the opposite. 

In order to produce what is called free decompo- 
sition, work has, however, to be done in the cell to over- 
come the back electromotive force, due to the ions 
liberated against the electrodes. This work may be 
looked up< !] as the equivalent of the potential energy 
represented 1\\ t!.e products of electrolysis. 

The amount oi electricity which must piss th rough an 
electrolytic cell to liberate one gramme of free hydrogen 
gas from an electrolyte containing it, is 96,340 coulombs^ 
or 9,634 absolute C.G.S. units. 

Faraday discovered that if we pass the same current 
through a number of electrolytic cells arranged in serieSi 
or one after the other, each containing different electro- 
lyteSk the current will liberate in each cell weights of free 
ions which are chemicaify equivalent. 

Thus if we have three electrolytic cells joined in 
series, one containing dilute hydrochloric acid, the next 
melted silver chloride, and the next melted zinc chlonde, 
all of which substances are electrolytes, the weights of 
hydrogen, silver and zinc, liberated against the negative 
electrode of each cell by the passage of 96*340 coulombs 
of electricity, will be respectively i gramme of hydrogen 
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107*7 ^nininies of silver, and 32*45 grammes vX /inc. 
Tliese weights are in the ratio of the chemical cquiva- 
icnt*^ of these bodies, or proportions in which they 
combine with one and the same clement such as chlorine. 

If a number of grammes weight of a body is taken 
equal numerically to its molecular weight, this mass is 
called a gram-inolecide of the body. If a number of 
^ammes equal to the chemical equivalent is taken, this 
mass is called a gram-equivalent of the body. Thus the 
atomic weight of hydrogen is i, and the valency of 
hydrogen is unity. The atomic weight of oxygen is 16, 
and the valency is two. The molecular weight of water 
(H2O) is 18, and the chemical equivalent is said to be 9. 
Accordingly, i gramme of hydrc^en^ 8 grammes of oxy- 
gen, and 9 grammes of water are gram^equivaUnts of 
these bodies. 

Faraday's law of electrolysis is that one gram-eguiva-* 
lent of any electrolyte is decomposed by sending through it 
96,340 coulombs of electricity. This quantity of electricity 
accordingly will decompose 9 grammes of water, and 
liberate &om it i gramme of hydrogen^ It will also de- 
compose 36.^ grammes of hydrochloric acid, and liberate 
from it I gramme of hydrogen. This shows that there is a 
certain definite and unalterable electric chai^ associated 
with an atom or ion of a monovalent element, such as 
hydrogen, chlorine, silver, &c., and exactly double that 
quantity of electricity associated with a divalent atom or 
ion such as copper, zinc, or calcium. Some elements, 
such as iron, can exist in two states, in which they arc 
cither divalent or tiivalent. 

In order to force this quantity of electricity (96,340 
coulombs) through the electrolyte, a certain minimum 
electromotive force is necessary. Thus dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid cannot be freely electrolysed with 
an electromotive force of much less than i '8 volts. 

Since the mass of an electrolyte decomposed is pro- 
portional to the quantity of electricity which has passed 
through it> an electrolytic cell becomes an exact means 

2 B 2 
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of measuring a quantity of electricity. By weighing the 
amount of copper or silver deposited in a copper or silver 
voltameter we have seen that a uniform electric current 
can be measured. The student should carefully ex- 
amine for himself the effects taking place when an 
electrolyte, say dilute sulphuric acid, is electrolysed. 

In a small glass beaker (called a voltameter) fix two platinnm 
plates (see Fig. 130) and provide two or three voltaic cells of 
the Darnell type. These cells are made bypladng in a gallipot 
a cylinder of copper, and in the interior of the cylinder a porous 
pot of unglazed clay. A rod of amalgamated zinc is placed 
in the interior of the porous pot A strong solution of sine 




Fig. 13a— Ydtameter tor Electrolytic I>eooinpoatioii» adapted 
for nae in the Ptojecdon Leaten. 

sulphate is then placed in the interior of the porous pot, and a 
strong solution of copper sulphate is placed in the space outside 
the porous pot. These solutions are made by dissolving the 
white crystals of zinc sulphate and the blue crystals of copper 
suli>hate respectively in boiling water. Prepare three cells of 
this kind, and provide terminals to the zincs and coppers so as 
to connect up the cells in series. 

Join up the voltameter, one Daniell cell and a galvanometer 
with wires, as shown in the diagram in Fig. 131, and arraniie 
the wire from the voltameter so as to connect it quickly with 
the cell or the galvanometer. Then note the following facts. 
If the voltameter is connected for a few minutes with the 
Daniell cell, and then removed and switched on to the gal- 
vanometer, the galvanometer will show a feeble current for a 
moment or two. This is the polarisation current of the volta- 
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meter. If the Daniell cell is kept in steady connection with the 
voltameter no bubbles of gas will be seen coming off from the 
plates. The electromotive force of the Daniell cell being only 
about X volt is insufficient to overcome the back electromotive 
force of polarisation and send a continuous current through the 
voltameter. If, however, two or three Daniell's cells are joined 
in series, and employed as 
the battery, then a rurrent 
is continuously forced ttirough 
the voltameter, and free de- 
<:omposition of the dilute acid 
occurs. Hydrogen is liber- 
ated in l)ubbles at the nega- 
tive electrode and oxygen 
xit the ]>ositiv(j electrode. 
During, and after the de- 
composition, however, the 
electrodes are covered or 
«atanited with hydrogen ions 
and oxygen ions, and if the 
voltameter is disconnected 
from the battery and put on Fig. 131.-B. Battery ; V, Volu- 
to the galvanometer a brief meter; G, Gelvanometer ; K^Key. 
xeversed current will be found 

lasting as long as the platinum plates remain electrochemically 
different by the ions deposited on them. The cell therefore 
becomes when polarised a reservoir of eneigy. 

The polarisation of platinum plates, when placed in 
dilute acid and made the electrodes in the electrolysis 
of dilute acid, was discovered soon after the invention of 
the voltaic cell, and such a polarisation cell was called a 
Secondary cell. It was not until 1859 that Plants took 
up the subject, and showed by exhaustive experiments 
that Uad was the best metal to employ for the electrodes 
in the construction of a secondary cell ; and that secon- 
daiy cells, made of lead plates placed in dilute sulphuric 
acid, might be made a very efficient means of storing 
electric energy. 

Plants discovered a process by which the amount of 
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the electric charge accumulated in a lead secondary cell 
could be greatly increased. 

His process, which is called farmifigthc plates, briefly 
is as follows: — He placed two lead plates in dilute 
sulphuric acid containing lO per cent of the strong add 
He then passed a current through the electrol3rtic cell so 
made, and after a short time one of the plates, viz* the 
positive electrode^ was found to be covered with a brown 
layer of peroxide of lead (PbOs). He then allowed tiie 
cell to stand disconnected, and after a period of rest 
discharged the cell by connecting the plates by a wire. 
In the next place he charged the cell in a reverse direc- 
tion, and then after a second period of rest discharged it 
again. After these operations had been many times re- 
peated, it was found that the capacity of the cell to take 
up current energy and give it out again was very much 
increased. One plate had become superficially covered 
with peroxide of lead, and the other with reduced or 
spongy lead. Plantd also tuund that a prcliiiiinaiy treat- 
ment nf the lead plates with nitric acid had the effect of 
greatly increasing their electrical capacity when formed 
as above, and used as the electrodes in a secondary cell 

Since that date nuiuerous improvements have been 
made in the process of ** forming " the plates, and also in 
the mode of constructing them. 

We may take as a typical instance of a modern 
Plants type of cell the secondary cell known in practice 
as the D.P. cell. The lead plates of this cell are con- 
structed of narrow slips of lead plate, which are all 
autogenously soldered or burnt together into a square 
lead frame. The construction gives a plate somewhat 
like the gill of a fish in structure, and having a very large 
surface of lead exposed to the electrolyte. This plate is 
then formed by treatment in a special electrolyte, and 
finally a series of such plates are placed in a glass box 
containing dilute sulphuric acid. The alternate plates 
are connected to connector bars of lead, and insulating 
pieces or separators placed so as to prevent the plates 
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from touching. (See Fig. 132.) This construction then 
gives us two lead plates of very extended surface, placed 
opposite and in proximity to each other in dilute sul- 
phuric acid One set of connected plates is converted 
on the surface into peroxide of 
lead, and the other set of con- 
nected plates into spongy lead 
on the surface. These plates are 
charged by passing a current 
through the cell in one direction 
until the electrolyte begins to 
give off bubbles of hydrogen 
and oxygen. When this pro- 
cess is finished, it is found tliat 
the cell possesses a store of clcc-v 

trie energy, and vviU give out a ,3,. .Arrangement of 

reverse current for some con- putes in a Sccoodaiy CelL 
siderable time. 

We have then briefly to consider the electrical and 
chemical facts connected with this process of energy 
storage. In order that a secondary ceil may be charged, 
it is found that an electromotive force, gradually rising 
from 2 volts to 2j volts, must be applied to its terminals. 
Hence to charge 54 cells in series an electromotive force 
must be available rising gradually from 108 to 135 volts. 

Whilst the cell is charging, a certain quantity of 
electricity is passed through it. This quantity, reckoned 
in ampere-hours^ is called the cJiarge, When the cell is 
discharged, a certain lesser quantity is given up by it^ 
and the ratio between the ampere-hours of discharge 
which can be got out of the cell to the ampere-hours put 
into the cell is called the ampere-hour efficiency. The 
ampere-hour efficiency varies with the rate of charge and 
discharge, and on the time the cell has been standing in 
between charge and discharge, and is generally expressed 
as an efficiency for such and such a rate of discharge in 
amperes. 

The most appropriate rate of charge in amperes is 
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determined by the area of the opposed surface of the 
plates, and this surface also imposes a hmit to the 
norniai or safe rate of discharge. In order to keep the 
cell in good condition, the cell must be charged at a 
certain current density, or at a certain number of am- 
peres per square foot of plate surface^ and the rate of 
discharge must not exceed a stated maximum current 
density. 

In charging the cell, a current is put into it under a 
certain electromotive force. The product of the in-going 
current, reckoned in amperes, and the terminal potential 
difference in volts, is the charging power in watts. The 
total amount of energy put into Uie cell can be reckoned 
out in watt'kours. The ratio expressed as a percentage 
between the eneigy which can be taken out of the cell 
on its discharge to the energy which is put into it in 
charging is called the watt-hour efficiency of the cell 
This can never be a number greater than about 80^ 
because the average chatging voltage is about 2^ volts 
per cell, and the average discharge voltage is not more 
than two volts. 

These two efficiencies are, in practice^ obtained as 
follows. 

A cell has a measured current sent into it to charge 
it, and the potential difference between the cell terminals 
is measured in volts at rcijular intervals. A horizontal 
line id then tvikcn (see Fii^. 133) on which to mark off 
time in hours. Vertical lines are then drawn to some 
suitable scale to represent the ampere-current going into 
the cell, and also the power in watts, viz. the numeric u 
product of the current in amperes and terminal volts, 
supplied to the cell, the readings being taken at frequent 
intervals. If lines are drawn joining the tops of these 
perpendiculars, we shall obtain curves showing the varia- 
tion of charging current and charging power during the 
chart^c. 

If the area lying between the horizontal line, the 
two extreme perpendiculars and the curve is taken, and 
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reckoned out in vmits, eadi equal to the area of a rect- 
angle, one side of which is the length taken to represent 

an hour, and the other, the length taken to represent 
an ampere or a watt, then these areas give us respec- 
tively the air.po c hours and watt-hours put into the cell. 

Let the cell Ijc then dischrir^^cd and iiiciisurcd in the 
same manner, and let the discharge be considered as 
complete, when the potential difference between the 
terminals of the cell has fallen to 1*9 volts. If then 
we construct another pair of diagrams drawn as above, 
to represent the ampere-hours and watt-hours of the 

H7f//js, rJtar/fe curve 
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Fig. 135. — Ampere-hour and Watt-hour Areas for Charge 
and Discbaige Diagiam of Secondaiy Cell. 

discharge, we are finally able to find the ratio of the 
area representing the ampere-hour discharge to that of 
the ampere-hour charge, and the area representing the 
watt-hour discharge to that representing the watt-hour 
charge. This gives us the ampere-hour efficiency and the 
waU'haur efficient. The ampere-hour efficienqr will be 
smaller the greater the rate of discharge, and so will 
Che watt-hour efficiency. 

To get the greatest ampere-hour efficiency, the cell 
must be discharged with a small out-going current, and 
the charge must be stopped the momenl bubbles of gas 
arc bccii coming off from the plates. 
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In conducting a test of a secondary cell, these elec- 
trical measurements are best made by the potentio- 
meter. The internal resistance of the cell can be 
calculated for any out-going current by measuring the 
voltage (V) of the cell on open circuit, and by mea- 
suring the terminal potential difference (v) when the 
circuit of the cell is closed through a known resisunce 
of (R) ohms. 

Then, since the out-going current is equal by Ohm's 
law to and also since by the same law 



where r h the internal resistance of the cell, we sec that 
r can be calculated by the formula 



The chemical changes which go on in the lead 
secondary cell during charp^e and discharge have been 
the subject of much investigation, and even now can 
hardly be said to be fully understood. When a lead 
secondary cell of the Plante type has been properiy 
fonned and diarged, on looking at the plates we see 
that one plate, called the positive plate, which has been 
in connection with the positive pole of the charging 
dynamo, is converted on the surface, and to some dep£ 
below the surface into a dense puce-coloured or choco- 
late-coloured deposit, which is closely adherent to the 
lead-plate. This is composed chiefly of peroxide of lead 
(PbOf). The other plate, called the negative plate, 
has a clean grey colour, and the surface of thb lead 
plate has been converted into lead in a highly porous 
condition, in which it is termed spongy lead 

Faure made the discovery, that the process of form- 
ing the plates could be accelerated by mechanically 
putting on to the surface of the lead, red oxide of 
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IcatJ (minium), Pb304, which was held there, and was 
reduced and peroxidised, instead of forming the per- 
oxide and spongy lead entirely out of the material cjf 
the pkite itself, as (iid Plant^. Subsequent iinprovc- 
nients b\' Mr. J. W. Swan and others, finally led to the 
]>erfcctiun of a type of plate for secondary batteries, 
called the pasted plate or packed j^rid type. This plate 
is made by casting a lead grid with rectangular aper- 
tures (see Fig. 134), and having a conducting lug at- 
tached to it. This plate is then packed with a cement 
made by mixing up litharge 
(PbO) or red lead (Pb304) with 
dilute sulphuric acid, according 
as itjs intended to make a nega- 
tive or positive plate. This 
cement is packed and pressed 
into the apertures of the grid, 
and after a time sets hard. 
The plate so prepared is placed 
in dilute acid aiid formed by 
means of a current, and finally 
we obtain, as a result of the 
process, a series of positive 
plates mostly converted into 
hard peroxide of lead on the 
outside and outer portions, and negative plates in the 
same way reduced to spongy lead. The lead grid 
serves as a backing to give mechanical strength. 

When these peroxide and reduced plates, as they are 
Wmed, are placed in dilute sulphuric acid, they are 
electrochemically very different The reduced plate acts 
to the peroxide plate as the zinc to the carbon in a 
primary cell, and, if connected by a conductor, the plates 
will produce a current in the connecting circuit. The 
electromotive force of the cell is 2*1 or 2*2 volts, but 
falls gradually as the discharge proceeds. The nature of 
the complicated chemical processes which go on in the 
cell cannot yet be said to be perfectly ascertained, but 
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opinion inclines on the whole to the vic\v tli.it ciKi ing this 
discharge the plates take up sulphuric acid oat of the 
dilute sulphuric acid, and both have ulatc .sulphate of 
lead produced in them and on them, which exists inti- 
mately mixed up with the remaining peroxide of lead 
and red need lead. The process of charg^ing the plates 
consists in break ini; up this sulphate of lead elcctrolyti- 
cally and reforming peroxide ol lead and spongy lead on 
the positive and ne^^ative plates respectively. The 
chemical equation for the reaction is then as follows. 
Before the discharge we have the active materials 

(+)PbO, I H,S04+HaS04 I Pb(-)- 

Duriiig the discharge we have formed out of them 
(+)PbS04 1 H,0+H,0 I PbS04 

where the signs + and -> denote the positive and nega- 
tive plates. 

Hence the peroxide and reduced lead disappear, and 
lead sulphate is formed. Sulphuric acid at the same 
time is taken up out of the dilute acid, thus reducing the 
specific gravity of the electrolyte. On charging again, 
the sulphate of lead is broken up and the density of the 
electolyte rises. The variation of the specific gravity of 
the electrolyte is therefore found to be an indication of 
the state of the cell. The dilute acid should have a 
specific gravity of i '235 to i '240 when the cell is fully 
charged, and should not be allowed to fall below 1*205 
or I *2io when the cell is discharged. 

Cells should never be allowed to stand long uncharged 
or partly discharged. Chemical actions, called local ac« 
tions, then come into play, which result in the formation 
of a dense layer of badly conducting sulphate of lead on 
the surface of the plates, which it is difHcult to decompose. 
The peroxide of lead and the spongy lead are good con- 
ductors, and hence as long as the sulphate of lead is only 
formed in intimate mixture with these In the body of the 
plate it is easily got at and reduced by the current 
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Tn chariziiv_y a scries of cells the change should be 
continued until every cell just boils^ as it is called, or 
gives off gas freely from each plate. The plates should 
fiien after full charge have a clean chocolate- red and 
bine-grey colour respectively, and the cell should never 
be discharged beyond the point at which the electro- 
motive force of each cell on open circuit fails below i *9 
volts. 

To obtain a steady voltage of ICQ volts for the electric 
lighting of buildings it is customary to put in 54 cells> 
and to provide a dynamo capable of giving an electro- 
motive force of 135 volts. The cells can then be charged 
fully by giving each its necessary 2 to 2*5 volts. At 
the beginning of the discharge only 49 or 50 cells are 
employed to give the voltage, and they provide 100 volts. 
As the discharge continues more cells are taken into ase» 
and finally near the end of the discharge the whole 54 are 
necessary to obtain about 100 volts. 

In estimating the value of any type of secondary 
cell for various purposes we have to take into account — 

1. The capacity of the plates in ampere-hours per 
pound weight of plates (positive and negative reckoned 
together) and per pound weight of the complete cell. 

2. The maximum rate of discharc^e per square loot r^f 
plate (surface of one set of pLites alone reckoned) and 
per pound wei^dit of the whole cell. 

3. The safe maximum rate of charge and discharge 
per square foot of plate. 

4. The durability of the plates. 

5. The weii^ht of the whole cell per horse-power at 
the maximum rate of disclKui^e. 

The capacity of the plates per pound of plates may 
generally be taken at about 4 ampere-hours per pound 
of plates, positives and nec^atives both taken toi^ether. 
In some types of cell it may rise as high as 9 ampere- 
hours per [)ound of plate. This wcip^ht-capacity is after all 
verv much conditioned bv durabilitv. In estimatinL>; the 
value of a cell we have to consider not only its electrical 
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capacity but its duration or useful life and capability to 
stand some rough usage. 

Plates can be msuie to have a large capacity in 
ampere-hours per pound, but this must not be gained at 
the expense of durability and by making a fragile plate. 
Generally speaking, a cell of the stationar}' type, consist* 
ing of a glass box containing the acid and lead plates, 
will weigh altogether from one-half to one^third as many 
pounds as it has ampere-hour capacity at a nine-hour 
discharge. In cells intended for traction work, capa- 
cities as high as 5 to 8 ampere-hours per pound of 
complete battery cell, can be obtained. Since ihe cell 
dischargees at 2 volts, if we multiply the aj;:pere'hvur 
*:apaLiiv by 2 we ha\ c the ivait-hour capacity of the cell. 
This nuinber divided by 746 gives us the horse-poiver' 
hour capaiity of the cell. Hence the ordinary weight of 
vomplete secondary batteries may be taken at about 
one-hundred weight (112 lbs.) per horse-power-hour of 
contained ener^^y. 

The ampere-hour capacity of the cell depends upon 
the rate of discharge. Hence the discharge rate in 
amperes must be stated, or else the capacity fi^^iire has 
no useful meanin^^. It is generally stated by the makers 
for various durations of discharge. Thus the ampere- 
hour capacity is said to be so much for a 9-hour, 6-hour 
or 3 -hour discharge. 

The capacity of a cell is therefore intimately connected 
with the current-density during discharge, and the more 
rapidly we take the charge out of a cell the less quantity 
in ampere-hours do we find in it The reason for this is 
that a rapid rate of discharge converts the superficial 
layers of the plate into lead sulphate, and hinders the 
process of sulphating the deeper layers of the plate. It is 
not merely the surface but the interior body of the plate 
which should take part in the chemical processes, and the 
rate of dischatge affects the depth to which the action 
proceeds. 

Bearing in mind that a watt-hour is 3600 joules, and 
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that a joule is nearly three-quarters of a foot-pound, we 
can find the work stored up in a ceil in foot-pounds by 
multiplying the capacity in ampere-hours by 2 x 3600 
X '75 « 5400. Hence, generally from 20,000 to 40,000 
foot-pounds of energy can be stored up in two secondary 
plates, one positive and one negative, weighing together 
one pound* 

For electric traction purposes makers have aimed at 
constructing a cell which will be as light as possible per 
foot-pound of capacity, and yet stand sudden brief high 
discharges without damage. 

For stationary purposes, especially for central station 
purposes, the aim is to secure durability combined with 
the power to give occasional large discharge currents. 

As regards the current density during charge and 
discharge, most modem cells are so used that the normal 
charge or discharge current Is at the rate of about 3 to 6 
amperes per square foot of plate surface, reckoning only 
one set of plates, say the positives. 

If the normal rate of charge or discharge is exceeded 
and we attempt to put the encr^^y into the cell or take it 
out at a much greater rate than corresponds to a current 
density of the above stated value, there is risk of dam- 
aging the plate. For central station ])urposcs, a tolerably 
uniform rate of treatmeni can be obtained, but cells in- 
tended to be used for traction (as in electrical cabs, omni- 
buses and trams) must be made to stand without injury 
large sudden discharges at a high current density for 
short ])enods durinr^ the starting of the motor. 

A few words must then be said in conclusion on the 
subject of primary batteries. In nearly all the widely 
used primary batteries the negative electrode is a plate 
or rod of amalgamated zinc. This is associated with a 
plate or rod of some substance not capable nf being 
oxidised at a low temperature, and which is at the same 
time a good conductor. The materials most usually 
employed for the positive electrode are copper, silver, 
platinum, carbon, carbon in association with pyroiusite 
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or peroxide of manganese, or else compressed peroxide 
of lead. If a plate of zinc and one of any of the above 
bodies (which are electrochemically very diflerent from 
zinc) are placed together in a vessel in dilute acid or 
alkali, we then have in this voltaic couple a source of 
electromotive force. If the plates are metallically con- 
nected by a wire outside the cell, a current is produced 
in the wire which flows in the wire from the positive 
electrode or pole to the negative pole, and back through 
the electrolyte of the cell. 

Immense discussion has taken place on the question 
of the place and origin of this electromotive force of the 
cell. Volta proved that two metals placed in contact are 
at different j u tentials; and he placed the seat of electro- 
motive force of the copper-zinc cell, joined by a copper 
wire, at the point of contact of the copper and zinc. The 
electrical energy exhibited in the cell circuit undoubtedly 
is the result of a transformation of a part, at least of the 
energy represented by the chemical actions going on 
in the cell ; and it seems most reasonable, therefore, 
to place the seat of the cell electromotive force at those 
places where clieinical transformations are proceeding, 
viz. at the place of contact of the metals and the active 
liquids. We shall not attempt, however, any discussion 
of the difficult matter of the theory of the voltaic cell» 
but confine ourselves to the simple facts. 

If a pure zinc and copper plate are placed in dilute 
sulphuric acid and connected^ it is seen that in a few 
moments the copper plate is covered over with gas* 
bubbles, which are hydrogen gas. At the same time 
the zinc c^i^^^olvcs in the dilute acid and forms sulphate 
of zina This layer of hydrogen liln rated on the copper 
plate reduces the electrochemical difference of the two 
metals ; and in fact a copper plate thus coated (or polar* 
ised) with hydrogen ions becomes electrically more similar 
to a zinc plate. As soon as this happens, therefore^ the 
current nearly ceases. To keep up the current, some 
means must be provided to destroy or remove this 
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hydrogen, or depolarise the positive plate. Even if this 
polarisation does not stop the current altogether, it slowly 
reduces the current given by the cell by introducing a 
back-electromotive force and an additional resistance. 

The most obvious means of getting rid of this hydro- 
gen layer is to put into the cell some body which is rich 
in ox\ L'cn, and which can give it up easily to combine 
with ihc hydrogen and form water. For this purpose, 
chromic acid, bichromate of potash, pcrn^anganatc of 
potash, chlorochromic acid, bleaching powder and other 
oxidisinGf substances arc placed in the cell as depolarisers 
An endless number of secret liquids have been vaunted 
and introduced as specially effective for this purpose. 
Takin L; the simple and well-known bichromate cell we find 
it is usual in this cell to employ a plate of hard, highly 
conducting graphite or carbon as the positive pole. To 
this a lead head is fixed or clamped, and a terminal. 
The creeping of acid up the carbon can be prevented by 
first soaking the top of the carbon in melted paraffin 
wax before putting on the clnmjx The zinc and carbon 
plate are immersed in a solution formed as follows: — 
In I pint of water dissolve 3 ounces of crystallised bi- 
chromate of potash, and add 2 ounces of strong sulphuric 
acid. This solution costs about is, 6d, per gallon to 
make. Otxring to the fact that the solution deposits 
chrome alum cr>'stals on the carbon and zinc, and creates 
somewhat insoluble salts in working, it is better to use 
hydrochloric acid instead of sulphuric acid. The oxidis- 
ing action of the chromic acid in the potassic bichromate 
continually destroys the hydrogen which would otherwise 
appear on the carbon plate when the cell is working. 
The electromotive force of the cell on open circuit is 
about x*9 or 2 volta The objection to the use of 
chromic acid or other similar oxidising bodies placed in 
the add electrol3^e is that they chemically attack the 
zinc directly, and by producing useless consumption of 
the zinc^ reduce the einc efficiency of the battery. More- 
over« as the depolariser becomes exhausted round the 
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carbon plate, the electromotive force of the cell falls off. 
Hence it is very difficult with any single fluid cell of 
this kind to keep a constant current for long tc^ther 
through a resistance which is not very large. The zinc* 
efficiency of the battery may be measured as follows 
Since the electrochemical equivalent of zinc is 1*21330 
grammes per ampere-hour, we see that for every ampere* 
hour of electric quantity that comes out of the cell, 1*2133 
grammes of metallic zinc must at least be dissolved 
If we allow the battery to send a constant current of jr 
amperes for say 5 hours, we know then that 5 is tlie 
number of ampere-hours which have come out of the 
cell Hence 5 x 1*2133 grammes of zinc at least have 
been dissolved off the zinc plate to make this current 
If the zinc plate is weighed before and after the experi- 
ment, then any weight lost over and above the amount 
so reckoned is due to waste, or local chemical action on 
the zinc. The ratio between the zinc which should have 
been theoretically use J, and that which has been actually 
used up is called the ::n^c efficiency of the cell. It will 
vary with the duration of the experiment, being greater 
the larger the current taken from the cell. 

In spite of its disadvantages the bichromate cell is a 
very favourite one in laboratory and for telegraphic pur- 
poses. 

The amalgamated zinc-plates used in it cost about 
6^. per lb., and we may say that approximately a pound 
of zinc will be used up for every gallon of bichromate 
solution. This amount of zinc theoretically should pro- 
duce about 400 ampere-hours of electric quantity, or say 
700 watt-hours of electric energy at i ' 8 volts. Hence, 
1000 watt-hours would cost about 3.f. to produce by 
means of a bichromate cell. This amount of electric 
energy is called one Board of Trade unit 

A Board of Trade unit of electric energy can be sup- 
plied by means of engines and dynamos for 3^. a unit, 
or less, and is usually supplied for house-lighting at 6d, 
Hence it will be seen that the generation of electric 
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currents by zinc primary batteries is much more costly 
than by dynamo-electric machines. Nevertheless, for the 
prmluctiun of small electric currents, and for portable 
batteries, such as miners' lamps, there is a useful field 
for primary batteries. 

For telegraphic and telephonic work, and for electric 
bells and all purposes where a small electric current is 
required intermittently, the most convenient cell for the 
purpose is the Leclanche, or some modification of it ia 
the form of the Dry ( now much used. 

The Leclanchc cell, in one form, consists of an amalL^a- 
mated zinc r<Kl and a hard carbon plate, this last placed in 
a porous pot and packed round with granulated carbon 
and peroxide of manganese in a crystalline form. The 
exciting liquid is either sal ammoniac solution or a mix- 
ture of chloride of zinc and chloride of ammonium dis- 
solved in water. The peroxide of manganese is a hip^hly 
oxygenated body, and it acts as the depolariser. The 
peroxide is sometimes mixed with the carbon and com- 
pressed into the form of a hard block, called an Agglo* 
merate Block, or the compressed peroxide of manganese 
maybe placed in the form of separate compressed blocks 
on either side of the carbon plate. 

In the case of the so-called dry cells the exciting 
solution is mixed with plaster of Paris or some absorbent 
material, so that there is no free fluid in the cell, and it 
can be sealed up and easily transported. There must, 
however, be moisture sufficient present to permit the 
chemical action to take place and preserve the electro- 
lytic character of the exciting material. 

The above cells are all called single-fluid cells, with 
depolarisers either solid, like the manganese peroxide, 
or liquid, like the bichromate of potash solution. 

In two-fluid cells the depolariser is placed around the 
positive pole and preserved from coniiiiL; in contact with 
the excitiniT solution in which is placed the zinc pUite, 
either by a porous partition or by a difference of specific 
gravity, as iu the ordinary and gravity Daniell cell, 
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In this case the ionic hydrogen set free from the dilute 
sulphuric add in which the zinc is placed never reaches 
the copper plate at alL It enters the sulphate of copper 

solution in which the copper plate is placed and liberates 
from it an equivalent of ionic copper, which is deposited 

on the copper plate. The student may with advantapfe 
compare the chemical actions supposcci to take place i;i 
the lead secondary battery with those takin^^ place iti a 
siiiipie copper-zinc-acid cell and in a Daniell two-fluid 
non-polarisaWe cell These are exhibited in chemical 
symbols below. The thick block letters stand for the 
metallic part of the electrodes, taking no share in the 
action. 

I. Chemical Actions in the Lead 
Secondary Cell. 

Bef erg discharge^ 

- Plate Electrolyte + Plate 

with additional dilute acid 



Pb\ 



Pb 



— Plate 
I Pb PbS04 



Electrolyte 



H2O, H2O 
with additional dilute acid 



+ Plate 
PbS04 Pb I 



IL Chemical Actions in the Zinc 
Primary Cell. 



Before discharge^ 
- Plate 



I ZnZn 



Electrolyte 
SO4 1 SO4 1 



with additional water 



+ Plate 
Cu Ca| 
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After discharge — 

- Plate Electrolyte 

I Zn I ZaSO«, H^SOa 
I with additional water 



+ Plate 
H,Cu On I 



In the last equation HsCu stands for the polarised 
surface of the copper plate» the hydrogen being de- 
posited on it and adherent to it 

III. CiiKMicAL Action in the Daniell 

NON-POLARISABLE CeLL. 



Before discharge — 



Plate 



I Zn Zn 



Electrolytes separated by 

porous division 

H, /H, IIIICu ;Cu / 
with additional water 



+ Plate 

Cu On I 



After discharge — 

— Plate Electrolyte 



j Zn 



ZnS04, H2SO4 J H2SO4, CuSOi 
with additional water 



+ Plate 
Cu Cu Cu I 



In the last equation, Cu Cu Cu stands for the original 
copper plate thickened by a deposit of copper made upon 
it from the sulphate of copper solutions. 

Lord Kelvin and Von Helmholtz showed that the 
electromotive force of a chemical cell could t>e calculated 
from a knowledge of the heat equivalents of all the 
chemical and physical actions going on in the cell^^ir^of 
the rate at which the cell changes its electromotive force 
with temperature when heated or cooled. In some cases 
external heating increases the electromotive force of a 
cell. In other cases, such as the Clark cell, heating the 
cell diminishes the electromotive force. In the case of the 
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Daniell cell there is practicaUy no change. The resultant 
mechanical equivalent of all the heat actions taking place 
in the cell can be calculated from thermo-chemical data. 

Suppose H to stand for the total amount of heat, 
reduffied in mechanical units, which would be liberated 
by the chemical actions taking place in the cell if all the 
energy represented by one C.G.S. unit of electricity pass- 
ing round the cell circuit assumed a thermal fornL 

The unit of heat, be it remembered, is the heat required 
to raise one gramme of water one degree Centigrade at 
or near lo^ C, and this is called one water-gram-degree» 
or ime calorie. The gram-degree represents a mechanical 
work of 42 million er^s, or 4*2 joules; and heat is 
therefore measured in C.G.S. mechanical units when its 
caluric-valuc !:> multiplied by 42 million. 

If the electromotive furcc of the cell is E volts, or 
E X 10' C.G.S. units, then since the work dune by one 
C.G.S. unit of electricity in fallini:^ through a potentiai 
of E volts is E X 10* ergs, wc must have the equation 

E X 10^ « H 

expressing the fact that the work done by the unit 
of electric quantity in going round the circuit under the 
action of the electromotive forces E volts is» by the law 
of conservation of energy, numerically equal to the total 
heat H represented by the resultant chemical action in 
the cell measured in mechanical units. 

Suppose then that h represents the resultant thermal 
action in calories^ we must have 

H«b/<XO'42X lO^ 

or 

E8^xo*42. 

This was Lord Kelvin's original equation for the elec- 
tromotive force of a voltaic cell Von Helmholtz, however, 
in addition sho^^'ed that if the cell changes its electro- 
motive force with temperature, then, at any temperature 
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f Centigrade, the electromotive force of the cell is repre- 
sented more properly by the equation 

V^rs'Ao If /^'7?-Lf°\J'^^® ''^^^ change of the electro-) 
12.-0 42 // - ^273 + 1 )^ ^^^y^ ^^^^ ^.^j^ temperature. \ 

In the case of the Daniell cell this last term is zero. 
In the Daniell cell the passage of one C G.S unit of 
quantity of electricity (10 coulombs) round the circuit 
involves the necessity for chemical changes in the cell, 
of which the resultant or 7!cff thermal equivalent (h) is 
2*592 calories. Hence the electromotive force of the 
Daniell cell by the above equation is 2* 592x0*42= 
I *09 volts, which closely agrees with observation. 

The passage of 10 coulombs of electricity round the 
circuit necessitates the solution of 003370 of a gramme 
of zinc, and this amount is called the absolute electro* 
chemical equivalent of zinc. 
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The Measurement of the Earth's Horizontal 
Magnetic Field Strength. 

The measurement of the Earth's Horizontal Magnetic Field 
Strength or Force in absolute or C.G.S. units is an imj)ortant 
anti fundamental {)hysical measurement. It is based on the 
following princi[jlcs. 

If a point P (sec Fig. i) revolves in a circle round a fixed 
point O, with a unifonn angular velocity w, and in a periodic 
timeT, thenurT =3 s v. If the posi- 
tion of the point P is at every instant j 
projected on to a fixed straight line 
X Y, the projection of O P, viz. O/, 
increases and diminishes with a sim- 
ple harmonic motion (S.H.M.). The 
point / moves backwards and for- 
wards along X Y. The distance 0/ 
is called the Displacement of / at any 
instant. Let the displacement be 
denoted by jr, and let the maximum 
displacement of /, viz. O X, be de- 
noted by X Then O P = O X = Fig. i. 
X. Let the velocity of the point /, 

moving in the straight line X Y, at any instant be denoted by 
2', and its maximum velocity by V. Similarly let the acrf lcrn- 
tion of /, that is to sny the velocity of the velocity of / be de- 
noted by and its maximum value by A. 

We have seen in Chap. VIII. that the maximum velocity 
of / is equal to 7v times OP. Hence V = Te/X. The velocity 
of / is represented as regards magnitude at every instant by tlie 
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projection on X Y of a line O Q drawn at right angles to O P, 
and of such length that O Q s O P. Hence it follows that 
the maximum value of the acceleration of the point / will be 
tepresented by X, and the acceleration at any instant will be 
represented as legaids magnitude by the projection on X Y of 
a line O R, drawn at right angles to O Q, or in the prolongatioo 
of O P» and equal in length to «^ X. We have tboefore 

and 

V = ac^X; 

also 

therefore 

V« VAX= 

and hence 

This last equation shows us that ihe periodic time of a particle 
moving with a simple harmonic motion backwards and for- 
wards along a straight line X Y is equal in magnitude to 2 s- 
times die square root of the quotient of the maximum displace^ 
ment by the maximum aoceleia^n. MoFeover, the diagram 
shows us that the acceleration ai any imiani in the case of such 
a motion is proportional to the displacement, since O r always 
varies as OA as O P moves round The moving force on a 
body is by the definitions of force and acceleration (see Chap* 
II.) equal to the product of its mass and its acceleration. 
Hence if/ stands for ihii force acting at any instant to restore 
a particle moving with a S.H. motion to its zero position, and 
if M is its mass we have always 

and 

F s m A for the maximum values. 

Substituting this last value for A in equation (i) we have for 
the periodic time T of a body of mass executing a S.H. 
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motioii under a maximum force F, the force vary ing as the 
displacementi the equation 



X 



Oi) 



Consider then the case of a simple penflulum. 
particle P (Fig. 2) oscillate in a small arc I v 
a weightless cord O P. Let the particle P 
have a mass m. The force acting on P to 
restore O P to its vertical position if it is dis- 
placed) is equal to mg sin where ^ = the 
angle YOP and g is the acceleration of 
gravity. If the angle Y O P is small^ we 
may write B for sin $^ and if we call the 
length of the arc Y P jr, and the length of 
the pendulum O P wc have then x = / A 

Hence the force acting to restore the 
particle P to its position if displaced is equal 

to — 7— 1 and IS therefore proportional to the 



Let a small 



At Xqx any given length of pen- 




/ 

dispku 
dulum. 

The bob P moves therefore backwards and forwards with a 
simple harmonic motion. By equation (ii) the periodic time T 
of the motion must be such that 



2«i 




but 



fui) 



This last equation is the well-known formula for the time of 
vibration of a simple pendulum. Suppose the pendulum is mt 
a simple pendulumi consisting of a small particle placed at tiie 
end of a weightless cord, but is a mass of any shape vibrating 
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round the axis. We can always find an equivalent simple pen* 
dulum ; that is to say, a pendulum consisting of a mass m equal 
to the whole mass of the vibrating body concentrated in a small 
particle and placed at the end of a weightless cotd of length 4 
such that it makes a complete oscillation in a periodic time 
equal to that of the vibrating body. Then the couple or torque 
^ actii^ to restore the simple pendulum to verticality at any 
instant is equal to //, where / is the restoring force acting on 
the small particle in a direction at right angles to the suspending 
cord. Hence the maximum value of the restoring couple C is 
F/, The maximum value of the displacement X is equal to / 0, 
where $ is the angular displacement of the equivalent simple 
pendulum at the extremity of its motion. Hence substituting 
in equation (ii) the values for F and X given by the equation 

C = F/ 
X = /$ 

we have for the periodic time T of the simple equivalent pen- 
dulum the expression 

^ /mX /m 

T^^V-F"** 

$ 

The quantity m viz. die product of the mass of the particle 
and the square of its (Ustance from the centre of suspension, is 
called the Mbmmi of InerHa of the simple pendulum. The 

C 

quantity ^ is the restoring couple per unit angle of displace- 

Q 

ment If we write I for m l\ and K for ^ we can write the 

cx])ression for the penudic tiaic T of the equivaiuit siniple 
pendulum as follows ; — 

"'n/I • • • • 0^) 



2Va 



In other words, the periodic time is equal to 2 times the 
>«|uare root of the moment of iiicriia divided by the restoring 
couple per imit angle of displacement for small displacements. 
This last is obtamed by making a small displacement, and 
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taking the quotient of the numerical value of tlic restoring 

couple by the numerical value of the angular displacemenL 
This equation (iv) is periectl)- general, and applies to bodies of 
any form vibrating on small arcs round an axis of rotation 
under the action of a restoring couple which varies in magni* 

tude proportionately to the ancrle of displarement. 

Api)ly the foreeoini:^ facts to the consideration of a magnet 
of moment M vibratinL: in thr earth's horizontal field round a 
vertiaal axis. If T is the moment of inertia of the magnet, 
then M H sin ^ is the couple restoring the magnet if displaced 
by an angle B. If B is small, then the couj)Ie C restoring the 
magnet when displaced through an angle ^ is M H Hence 

s M H, and therefore 

Hence if we set such a magnet vihrating in a small arc, and 
note the time T of a complete vibration, and know the mo- 
ment of inertia I of the magnet, we can calculate the value of 
the product M H. 

If the magnet has the form of a right-circular cylinder of 
mass and has a length 2 / and a diameter its moment 
of inertia I is equal to 

Hence we have for the value of M H 




This enables us to calcubte the product of the magnetic mo- 
ment M, and the Earth's horizontal force H, when we know 
the time of vibration T, the mass W, the length 2 /, and the 
diameter of a cylindrical magnet which is set vibrating round 
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a vertical axis tfaroi^ its centre, and normal to its longest 

dimension. 

In the next place, let the cylindrical magnet be placed with 
its magnetic axis at right angi^ to the magnetic meridian, and 
allowed to deflect a very small compass needle placed in the 
axial line of the magnet, and with its centre at a distance -r from 
the centre of the deflecting magnet Let the magnetic mo- 
ment of this small compass needle be M'. Let 2 y he the mag- 
rtftic Icn^h of the deflecting magnet, that is to ?ay, the distance 
between its poles. Let also 2 y be the magnetic length of the 
deflected magnet. Then it is easy to see that the force due to 
the poles of the dcllccting magnet, which acts on one poie of the 
deflected magnet, must be equal to 

M M' M ^ M' 

Of to 

M M' f 1 I 1 

t>*ay U^-^)»"(^+7Pi' 

or to 

and similarly an equal force due to the deflecting magnet acts 

on the other pole of the compass needle. 

Ht nce the couple due to tlic deflecting magnet which acts 
on the coiiipass needle when deflected through an angle 6 must 
be equal to 

and the opposing couple, due to tiie Earth's horixontal force, 
most be equal to 

M'Hsin^. 
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These coui)les balance one another when the compass needle is 
at rest, and then we have 



M'H sin d = MM' , cos 



or 



^^^^tan$ . . . (vii) 

From this equation we can determme the value of ^ by a 

measurement of the distance jr, the angle and the magnetic 
length 7 of the deflecting magnet. For most purposes it is 
sufficient to take ^ as equal to • 82 of the length of the cylin- 
drical magnet If ^ is not known, we can take two observa- 
tions of ^at different distances « and so diminate the unknown 
quantity y from Equation (vii). 

We have thus determined, by Equations vi and vii, the 

value of the fr<fduct M H, and the quotient ^, and the value 
of M and H sepamtely is then immediately found* 
ForifMH8a,and~ = b. 



H 



If the reader makes a determination in this manner of the 
value of H in a room free from large masses of iron, he ou^ht 
to obtain a value not far from '18 in the South of England, ;md 
about "15 in the North of England or in Scotland, 
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Table op Natural Sines^ Cosines and Tangents. 



Angle in 


Sine. 




Tangent 


Angle in 


Sioet 


Cosine: 


TangenL 


o 


•ooo 


1*000 


•000 


23 


•375 


•927 


•404 


I 


•017 


•999 


•017 


23 


•391 


•920 


•424 


a 




•999 


•035 


24 


•407 


•913 


•445 


3 


•052 


•998 


•052 




*422 


'906 


*466 


4 


•070 


•997 


•070 


26 


•438 


•899 


•48S 


5 


•087 


•996 


•087 


a? 


•454 


-891 


•509 


6 


•105 


•995 


•105 


28 


•469 


•883 


•532 


7 


•122 


•992 


•123 


29 


•484 


•875 


'554 


8 


• 140 


•990 


•141 


30 


•500 


•866 


•577 


9 


•156 


•988 


•159 


31 


•515 


•857 


•601 


ID 


•174 


•985 


•176 


32 


•530 


•848 


•625 


IX 


• 191 


•982 


•194 


33 


•544 


•838 


•649 


• IS 


'208 


•978 


*2I2 


34 


•559 


•829 


•674 


13 


•225 


•974 


•231 


35 


•574 


•S19 


• 70c 


14 


'242 


•970 


•256 


36 


•588 


•809 


•726 


15 


•259 


•966 


•268 


37 


*6o2 


•798 


•754 


i6 




•061 


•2S7 


38 


•616 


•788 
< 


•781 


17 


•292 


•956 


•305 


39 


•629 


•777 


*8o9 


i8 


•309 


•951 


•325 


40 


•643 


•766 


•839 


19 


•326 


•945 


•344 




•656 


•754 




20 


•342 


•940 


•364 


42 


•669 


743 


•900 


21 


'359 


•934 


•3«4 


43 


•682 


•731 


•93« 
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Table of Natural Sinxs, ETC-^eonHmted, 



/BllglC III 

Dcgiees. 


Sine. 


Coane. 


Tangent. 


A nf^lf* in 

Degrees. 


Sme. 


Cosme. 


Tangent 


44 


095 


719 


900 


Oo 


927 


374 


« 475 


45 


•707 


707 


I *ooo 


69 


•934 


358 


2*605 


46 


•719 


695 


I 035 


70 


939 


•343 


2 747 


47 


731 


• Aft* 
052 


1*072 


71 


945 


•320 


3*904 


48 


743 


009 


I * II I 


72 


951 


•309 


3*077 


49 


755 


'050 


I '150 


73 


95^ 


■ 

392 


3*371 


50 


700 


043 


I * 192 


74 


9"i 




3 4<>7 


5^ 


'777 


'629 


x-235 


75 


* 966 


259 


3'73« 


52 


7o<5 


OlO 


I *2oO 


76 


•970 


242 


4*oii 


53 


'799 


*602 


1-327 


77 


974 


225 


4* 332 


54 






1*370 


78 


•978 


2O0 


4*705 


55 




•574 


I '420 


79 




* 191 


5 145 




'029 


•559 


X 48a 


oO 


985 


^74 


5*671 


57 




•545 


I '540 


Ol 


•988 


156 


6314 


5S 


040 


'530 


X 600 


o3 


'990 


•139 


7'ii5 


59 


857 




I 004 


ft* 
83 


•992 


X33 


* 144 


00 


500 


500 


_ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

I 732 


ft 4 
54 


994 


105 


9 514 


ox 


•875 


•484 


X *o04 


85 


990 




ii'43 


03 


883 


•469 


I • bbo 


Q A 
00 


'997 


" 070 


1430 

* 


63 


•891 


•454 




87 


•998 


•053 


x9'o8 


64 


•899 


•438 


2-050 


88 


'999 


'035 


28-64 


65 


'906 


'422 


3- 144 


89 


'999 


•017 


57 '39 


66 


'9^3 


•407 


3*246 


90 


x*ooo 


*ooo 


Infinite 


6y 


*930 


•391 


3*356 
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Absoluts C.G.S. unit of current, 

144 , . 

— system of units, 2S 

— tangent galvanometer, 145 

— units, 2S 
Acceleration, 37 

Activity, 40 

Alloys used in making resistances, 

292 

Alternating current power, 320, 321 

transformers, 253 

distribution by, 259 

— currents, 232 

addition of, 239 

Alternator armature winding, 361 
Alternators, 361 

Ammeter, Evcrshcd, 313 

— Ntdder, 314 

— Thomson, 311 

Ampere balance, Kelvin, 304 

— definition of the, 115, 1 17 
Ampere-hour, capacity of secondaiy 

cells, 382 

— efficiency, 377 

— meters, 329 
Angular momentum, 42 

conservation of, 42 

Apparent watts, 329 
Arbitrary units, 2fl 

Armature core, resultant field 
tlirough, 3^ 

— Gramme, 351 

— reaction, explanation of, 357 
Astatic needles, 83 

Attraction of sofHron rod by sole- 
noid, 207 



Ballistic constant, ifii 

— galvanometer, 152 

Batteries, primary and secondary. 

Battery solution, m 
Hirmingham wire gauge, 107 
Bidwell, Mr,, experiments on lifting 

power of magnetii by, 200 
Bismuth, increase of resistance of, 

in a magnetic field, 222 
Board of Trade specification for the 

determination of the ampere, 1 24 
Bourbouzc's electromotor, 209 

C.G.S. sj'stem, the, 35 
Calomel cell, the, 33 

temperature variation of, 99 

Cardew voltmeter, 308 
Cells, standard, 23 
Centimetre, the, 33 
Chemical actions taking place in 
primary and secondary cells, 388 

— reaction in a secondary cell, 380 
Circuit, electric, 8q 

— magnetic, £5 
Circuital quantities, JJ, 63 

Clark cell. Board of TraJe form of, 

temperature variation of, 

— standard cell, manufacture of, 95 
Clock diagram of alternating cur- 
rents, 235 

Closed circuit transformers, 254 
Coercivity, magnetic, 15 
Coercive force, 16 

— power, 16 
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Commutator, 343 

Condenser in an induction coil, the 

action of a, 267 
Conductors cutting magnetic flux, 

168 

Conservation of energy, 2J& 
Copper loss in transformers, 256 

— re>islivity of, 125 

— wire sizes, 107 
Couple, 41^ 46 

Critical temperature, magnetic, 223 
Current carrying capacity of wires, 

293 

— equation, the, 246 
Currents, electric, 22i 8q 

Definition of the practical electric 
units, 123 

Delineation of lines of magnetic 

force by steel filings, 47 
Derived units, 36 
Design of transformers, 263 
Diamafmetic body in a magnetic 
field, 66 

— bodies, 8 

Direction of a magnetic field, 45 

Dissipation of energ)-, 27 
Drum armature winding, 353 
Dry ceU, 387 
Dynamics, 30 
Dynamo, the, 341 

— efficiency, measurement of, 3^3 

— modern two- pole, 349 

— principle of, 342 

— shunt, series and compound 

wound, 348 

— the inductor, 345 
Dynamos, classification of, 346 
Dyne, definition of the, 38 

Edison, old form dynamo machine, 

214 

Efficiency curve of transformer, 258 
Electric current energy, 332 

— currents, 22 
production of, 82 

— inertia, 81 

— measuring instruments, 270 

— power, measurement of, in case 

of continuous currents, 325 



Electric power, measurement of, in 
case of inductive circuits, 
^26 

— resistivity, table of, 127 

— units, practical names of, 122 
Electrical power, measurement of, 

319. 3^5 
Electrochemical equivalents, iiS 

— seri^, 90 
Electrode, 116 

Electrodynamometer, Siemens, 303 

Electrolysis, 115 
- Faraday's law of, 32> 

— theory of, 368 
Electrolyte, QO 
Electrolytic cell, 372 
Electromagnet, 14, 177* 194 

— workshop form of, 15 ^ 
Electromagnets, calculation of the 

magnetomotive force required 
for excitation of various forms 
of, 156 

— lifting power of, 198 

— various forms of, 211 
Electromagnetism, ^ 
Electromagnetic induction, 147 

— medium, 67 

Electromotive force, 68, 75, 8q 

set up in concTuctor moving 

in a magnetic field, 171 
Electrostatic voltmeter, 31S 
Energy, 23 

— conservation of, 26 

— dissipation of, 27 

— transformation of, 26 

— various forms of, 24 
Equal masses, definition of^ 31 
Erg, the, ^ 

Error curve of voltmeter, 302 

Ether, the, 67 

Evershed ammeter, 113 

Ewing, magnetic theory, 229 

Exploring needle, d 

held in field of large magnet, 

SI 



Faraday's disk, 170 

— discovery of electromagnetic in- 

duction, 147 

— law of induction, 162 
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Ferranti^ continuous current ampere 

hour meter, 334 
Ferromagnetic bodies, 7 
Field of magnet explored by small 
needle, 51 

— magnets, various forms of, 215 

— strength of an electromagnet, 

measurement of, 21S 
Floating ring coil, 164 
Flux and force, 54 

— density, magnetic, 56 

— lines, 54 
Foot-pound, the, 40 
Force, 30 

— definition of, 30 

— measurement oT, 38 
Forces, equal, 30 

Form factor of a wave, 237 
Formula for determination of mag- 

netic flux density from lifting 

power, 2q6 
Fundamental units, 2^ 

Table of, 43 

Fuze wire, Mr. Preece's Table for 

sizes of, 298 

Galvanometer, construction of. 

Galvanometers, 275 
Gauss, the, 69 
Gaussage, 69 (see Preface) 
Gaussivity, 69 (see Preface) 
Gilbert, Dr., 3 
Gramme, the, 35 

Gramme ring armature, the, 351, 35a 

theory of the, 352 

Gravity, acceleration of, 39 

Hand rule, 173, 174 

Harmonic curves, 2^7 

Heat, mechanical equivalent of, 

41 

Heaviside, Oliver, Mr., 75 
Helmholtz's equation for electro- 
motive force of voltaic cell, 391 
Henry, the definition of, ifia 
Holden galvanometer, the, 279 
Hopkinson's dynamo test, 365 
Horse-power, the, ^ 
Hysteresis curves, 184, 186 

— definition of, 185 



Hysteresis in iron in a rotating field, 
230 

— loops of steels for various pur- 

poses, forms of, 193 

— variation with temperature, 225 
Hysteretic constants, 190 

Impedance, 250 

Induced currents, direction of, iM 

— electric currents, ij^ 

— electromotive force, rule for di- 
rection of, 173 

Inductance, 241 

— of an electromagnet, 244 

— of looped circuit, experiments 

showing the, 343 
Induction, 50 

— coil, the, 266 

— density, 56 

— Faraday's! aw of, l52 

— magnetic, 18 

— of a current by a magnet, 104, 14S 
Intensity of magnetisation, 73 
Ion, 112 

Irrational units, 71 

Joule, definition of the, 41 
Joule's electromagnets, 212 

Kapp, Mr., 204 

— transformer, 264 
Kelvin, ampere balance, 304 

— electrostatic voltmeter, 31$ 

— equation for electromotive force 

of voltaic cell, 390 

— galvanometer, the, 276 

— multicellular voltmeter, 316 
Kilogramme, the, 35 
Kilometre, the, 33 
Kilowatt, the, 40 

Lao of current behind electromotive 
force in an inductive circuit, 2JI 

Law of induced electromotive force, 
172 

Leaagrid of secondary cell, 379 
Lifting power of electromagnets, 

198, 203 
Lodestone, i 

— earliest mention of in English, 

2 
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Loclcstone, polarity of, 3 

— properties of, 3 

Lines of magnetic force, 42 

flux, 48. 52, 62 

Litre, the, 34 

Magnets, i 

— effect of breaking, 2Q 

— molecalar, 21 

— moment of a, 45 

— permanent, 5 

— steel, 15 

— structure of, 2Q 

Magnetic and magnetised bodies, 

— cocrcivity, 16. 

— circuit, 55 

— couple, 45, 46 

— equations, 74 

— field, 45 

direction of, 45 

of straight current, 141 

strength of, 46 

— flux, 45, 53, 

density, 567 60^ 62 

in interior of long straight 

solenoid, 152 
in centre of straight solenoid, 

no 

measurement of, by ballistic 

galvanometer, 153, 156 

round a current, 1 06, 1 09, 

245 

— force, 44 
line of, 47 

— forces acting on small needle in 

field of large magnet, ^ 

— induction, 18 

— length of a magnet, 45 

— polarity, law of, 4 

— pole, a unit, 44 

repukion and attraction of, 4 

— poles, 4j 63 

— properties of lodestone, 2 
eflTcct of heat on, 223 

— quantities, relation between the 

fundamental, 61 

— reluctivity, 57 

— retentivity, 15 
Magnetisation curves, 177, 178 
at various temperatures, 22Z 



Magnetisation, effect of, upon di« 

mensions of bars, 226 
Magnetism, molecular theory of, 

222 

Magnetite, I, 2 

— occurrence of, 2 
Magneto-electric currents, 103 

— electromotive force, 103 
Magnetometer, simple form of, 7 
Magnetomotive force, 58 

— intensity, ^ 69 
Manganese steel, Hadfield's, 8 
Mass, 30 

Masses, equal, definition of, 31 

Measurement, 23 

— of power talc^ tip in an induc- 

tive circuit, 327 

— of earth's magnetic field, Appen- 

— of magnetic flux, 67 

— physical, 2S 
Measuring instruments, 270 
Matthiesscn's standard of resistivity, 

129 

Metre, the standard, 32 
Metric prefixes, 32 

— system, 31 
Microgauss, the, 65 

Mirror galvanometer, simple form 
of, S6 

Mnemonic role for Ohm*s law, 133 

Molecular magnets, 21^ 227 

— theory of magnetism, 227 
Moment of a force, 42 

— of a magnet, 45 

— of inertia, 37, 42 
Momentum, 37 
Motion, first law of, 38 
Mordey transformer, 254 
Multicellular voltmeter, 316 

vertical pattern, 318 

Mutual inductance, 

Needle, exploring, 6 
Neutral temperature, thermo-elec- 
tric, mi 
Nickel -steel, 9 

Ohm, the, definition of, 122 

Ohm's law, 130, 132 

expcrimentalproof of, 134 
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Paramagnxtic bodies, & 

— body in a magnetic field, 65 
Permanent delineation of lines of 

magnetic flux, ^ 

— magnetism, l& 

— magnets, 5 

preservation of^ 5 

Permeance, 6q 
Permeameters, 204 
Permeability, 6q 

— curves, 1S2 

— magnetic effect of heat on, 225 
Peroxide plate in secondary cell, 

Physical measurement, 2S 
Plante secondary cell, ^2A 
Ping resistances, 2S6 
Pol^ diagram of alternating car- 
rent, 235 
Polarisation of electrodes, 3^ 

— of platinum plates, 373 
Polarity of lodestone, 3 

— of solenoid, L2 

Post Office Wheatstone bridge, 2BS 
Potential difference, 131 
Potentiometer, the, 271 
Power, 40 

— factor, 329 

— the unitof, 40 
Practical electric units, 121 
Preece's fuze table, 2^8 

Primary batteries, cost of electric 
energy from, 386 

— cells, 303 



Radian, 36 

Rational magnetic pole, 25 

— imits, Heaviside 8, 21 
Reactance, 250 

Reaction in secondary cell, 380 
Relation of current and electro- 

motiTe force in an inductive 

drcoit, 242 

— between magnetic flux and elec- 
tric currents, 8^ 

Relations of magnetic flux, mag- 
netomotiTe force and reluctance. 

Reluctance, ^ 

— axid reluctivity, 55 



Reluctivity, <2 

Resistance, ^ L2i 

— coil, standard, 289 

— coils, wire for making, 289 

— measurement of, 2SQ 
Resistances, alloys used for making, 

292 

— arranged in series or parallel, 

291 

— measured by Cfdl of potential, 

— I)lug, 2M 
Resistivity, lai 

— of alloys, L28 

— of metals, 127 
Retentivity, magnetic, 15 

— of soft iron, experiment to show, 

17 

Rotation of a magnetic pole round 
a current, 143 

— <^ a coil in magnetic field, 

m 

Role as to algebraic sign of rota- 
tion, 149 

Scalar quantities, 239 

Schallenberger meter, 331 
Secondary cell, 373 

— — arrangement of plates in a, 

375 

— cells, comparing values of, 381 
Sidereal day, 35 

Siemens' electrodynamometer, 303 
Sine curv^, 237 

— cosine and tangent curves, 238 
Silver voltameter, directions for 

using, 124 

Simple two^oil tangent galvano- 
meter, 113 

Solar dav, mean, 36 

Solenoid, 12, 13 

— poles of, 12 
Space, 27 

Sparking distances for Tarions po- 
tentials, 269 
Spiral current, polarity of, lo 
Stages of magnetisation, 22& 
Standard cells, 93 

— magnetic flux, iil 

— metre, 32 

— wire gauge, 107 
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Standardisation of a tangent gal* 
vanometcr, M9 

— of a voltmeter, 301 
Steel, compositioii o}^ iSl 

— and iron, magnetisation curves 

of, iSq 
Steinmetz's law, iSS 

— curve, iSg 
System ofCTG.S. unil 



omts, 35 



Tablb of electrochemical 
▼alents, uS 

— of hysteresis losses in iron at vari- 

ous maximum flux densities, 191 

— of rational and irrational units, 

n 

— of wire gauges, 107 
Tables of resistivity, 127, 128 
Tangent galvanometer, constmcticm 

of, III 

Terrestrial magnetic couple, 47 

field, measurement oii 

Appendix 
Thermo-electric couple, IQQ 
Thermo-electromotive force, IQI 
TherraopUe, Ifil 
Thompson, S. P., Prof., 204 
Thomson ammeter, 311 

— effect, 102 

— recording wattmeter, 335 
Time, 27 

Torque, 46 

Transformers, altemating current, 
353 

— design of, 263 

— in parallel, 2aQ 

— in series, 262 

Transformation ratio of tnmsformer, 
252 

True watts, 329 

Unit magnetic pole, 45 

— of current, absolute, 144 

— of electromotive force, definition 

of, 172 



Unit of inductance, the, 243 

— of length, the, 25 

— of magnetic flux, 
•— of mass, the, 29 

— of time, 29 
Units, 22 

— derived, 36 

— fundamental, 29 

— practical electric, i_21 

— rational and irrational, 2JL 71 

Vector quantities, 239 
Velocity, 36 

— curve, 152 

Volt, the definition of the, 122 
box for the potentiometer, the, 

m 

Voltaic cell, 82 

— couple, 90 

Watt, the, 40 

Watt-hour capacity of secondary 

cells, 382 
efficiency, 377 

— meters, 329 

Wattmeter, Thomson recording, 
336 

Wave diagram of alternating cup 

rents, 233 
Weber, ther69 
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Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, 
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English Weights, with their Equivalents in 
kilogrammes. By F. W. A. Logan. 96 pp. 
fcap. 32mo, roan. (1906) net 14 

Metric Weights with English EqumUents. By 

H. P. McCartney. 84 pp. fcap. 32010, roan. 

(190r) ... na I i 

Metric Tables. By Sir G. L. Molesworth. Fourth 

edition, 95 pp. royal 32nio. {1909) ... mi 2 < 

Tables for Setting out Curves fiom 200 metres 
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Williamson. 4 illus. 60 pp. i8mo. (1908) net 20 
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Min£RALOGY AND MINING. 

Rock Blasting. By G. G. Andre. 12 plates and 

56 ilius. in text, 203 pp. 8vo. {1S7S) 50 

Winding Plants for Great Depths. By H. C« 

Behr. In two parts. 8vo, sewed. (1900) nd % 2 o 

Practical Treatise on Hydraulic Mining in 

California, By A. J. Bowie, Jan. Tenth 
edit loll, 73 illus. 313 pp. royal bvo. (New York^ 

lUOo) ... ... ... ... ,„ tiCt I I Q 

Tables for the Determination of Common 

Rocks. By O. Bowles. 64 pp. 181110, boards. 
(Van Nostrano Sbries, No. 125.) {New York, 
1910) tui 20 

Manual of Assajiitf Goldi Silver, Copper and 
Lead Ores. fiyw.L. Brown. Twelithedition» 
132 illus. 589 pp. crown 8vo. {N$w York, 1907) mt 10 6 

Fire Assaying. By E. W. Buski n. 69 illus. 

105 pp. crown 8vo. (N^w York, 1007) ... net 4 6 

Tin: Describing the Cliicf Methods of Mining, Dress* 
ing, etc. By A. G. Charleton. 15 plates^Sj pp. 
crown 8vo. {1S84) 12 6 

Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia, 
with Notes upon Telluride Treatment, Costs and 
Mining Practice in other Fields. By A. G. 
Charlbton. 82 illus. and numerous plans and 
tables, 648 pp. super*royal 8vo. (190S) ... nd^ x 5 o 

Miners' Geology and Prospectors' Guide. By 
G. A. CoRDER. 29 plates, 224 pp. crown 8vo. 
{1907) fut 50 

Blasting of Rock in Mines, Quarries, Tunnels, 
etc. By A. W. and Z. W. Daw. Second edition, 
90 illus. 316 pp. demy 8vo. (1909) ... net 15 o 

Handbook of Mineralogy ; dctci ruination and de- 
scription of Minerals found in the United States. 
By J. C. FoYE. 180 pp. iSmo, boards. {Niw • 
York, 1886) net 20 
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Our Coal Resources at the Krul of the NinLiecnth 
Century. By Prof. E. HuLU 157 pp. demy 8vo. 
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Hydraulic Gold Miners' Manual, By T. S. G. 
KiRKPATRiCK. Second edition, 12 illus. 46 pp. 
crown 8vo. (1897) 

Economic Mtaiiifl:. By C. G. W. Lock. 175 illus. 

680 pp. 8vo. (189S) ncf 10 6 

Gold Milling: Principles and Practice. RyC. G. W. 

Lock. 200 illus. 850 pp. demy 8vo. {I90J) nit i i o 

Mining and Ore -Dressing Machinery. \>y 

C. Cj. W . Luck. 639 illus. 466 pp. super-royal 4I0. 
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Miners' Pocket Book. By C. G. W. Lock. Fifth 
edition, 233 illus. 624 pp. fcap. Svo, leather, gilt 
edges. {1908) net 10 6 

Chemisti7i Properties and Tests of Precious 
* Stones. By J . M AST! N . 114 pp. fcap. i6mo, limp 

leather, gilt top. (i^ii) net 26 

Tests for Ores, Minerals and Metals of Com- 
mercial Value. JJy K. L. Me.MiieaLN. 132 pp. 
i2aio. {New York^ 1907) ... net 5 6 

Practical Handbook for the Working: Miner 
and Prospector^ and the Mining Investor. By 

;i. A. MiLLSR. 34 illus, 234 pp. crown 8vo. 
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Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating 
Machines, By D. Murgue. 7 illus. 81 pp. 8vo. 
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Examples of Coal Mining Plant. By J. Povby- 
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Examples of Coal Mining Plant, Second Series. 
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MODELS AND MODEL MAKING. 

How to Build a Model Yacht By H. Fisher. 

Numerous illustrations, 50 pp. 4to. (New York, 

1902) ... net 4. 6 

Model Engines and Small Boats. By N. M. 

Hopkins. 50 illus. viii + 74 pp. crown 8vo. 
(New York, 189S) 

The Gyroscope, an Experimental Study. By 

V. £. Johnson. 34 illus. 40 pp. crown 8vo,limp, 

(S. & C. Seribs, No. 22.) (1911) net it 

The Model Vaudeville Theatre. By N. H. 

ScHNBmBR. 34 illus. 90 pp. crown 8vo, limp. 

(S. & C. Sbribs, No. 15.) (New York, 1910) ... i 6 

Electric Toy-Making. By T. O. Sloanb. Fif- 
teenth edition, 70 illus. 183 pp. crown 8vo. (JV^ 
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Model Steam Engine Design. By R. M. De 
ViGNiER. 34 illus. 94 pp. crown 8vo, limp. (S. & C. 
Series, No. 9.) (New Yorkj 1907) ... net 16 

Small Engines and Boilers. By E. P. Watson. 
33 illus. viii + loS pp. crown 8vo. (New York, 
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ORGAKISATION. 

Accounts, Contracts and Management. 
Organisation of Gold Mining Business, with 

Sptciinens of the Departmental Report Books 
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Second edition, 220 pp. fcap. folio. (I'JOS) net i ^ q 

Cost Keeping and Management Eng-ineering. 

A Treatise for those engaged in Engineernig Con- 
struction. By H. P. Gii.LETTE and R. T. Dana. 
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Manual of Engineering Specifications and Ton- 
tracts. By L. M. 1 1 r i t. Eighth edition, 338 [)p. 
8vo. (New York, 1900) n$t 12 6 
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Handbook on Railway Stores Management 

By W. O. Kempthornb. 268 pp. demy 8vo. 
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Depreciation of Factories, Municipal, and In- 
dustrial Undertakings, and their Valuation. By 
£. Mathbson. Fourth edition, 230 pp. 8vo. 
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Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By E. 

M A TiiKsoN. 1 liiid edition, 916 pp. 8vo, buckram. 
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Office Management. A hanc^book for Architects 
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New impression, 187 pp. medium 8vo. (WUii) net 5 o 

Commercial Organisation of Engineering Fac- 
tories. By U. Spencbr. 92 iUus. 221 pp« 8vo» 
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PHYSICS. 

Colour, Heat and Experimental Science. 

The Entropy Diagram and its Applications. By 

M. J. BouLviN. 38 illub. 82 pp. demy 8vo. (1898) 5 o 

Physical Problems and their Solution. By A. 
Bot KGouGNON. 224 pp. i8mo, boards. (New 
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Heat for Engineers* By C. R. Darling. Second 
edition, iioillus. 430 pp. 8va (Finsbury Tech- 
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Engineering Thermodynamics. By C. F. Hxrsch- 

FBLD. 22 illus. 157 pp. i8mo, boards. (New York, 
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Experimental Science : Elementary, Practical and 
Experimental Physics. By G. M. Hopkins. 
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Reform in Chemical and Phjrsical Calculations. 

By C. }. T. Hanssbn. Demy 410. (1997) mt 6 6 

Introduction to the Study of Colour Phenomena. 

By J. VV. LoviBOND. 10 hand coloured plates, 

48 pp. 8vo. (1905) ... net « o 

Practical Laws and Data on the Condensation 

of Steam in Bare Pipes : to which is added a 

Translation of Prclrt's Theory and Experi- 
ment'; on the Transmission of Heat throiifjh In- 
sulating Materials. By C. P. Paulding. 184 
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The Enei^ Chart Practical application to 
reciprocating steam-engines. By Captain H. R. 
Sankby. 157 illus. x7opp. 8vo. [lOd?) nei 76 



PRICE BOOKS. 

The Mechanical Engineers' Price Book, 1912. 
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3j in. by J in. thick), leather cloth, with rounded 
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Approximate Estimates. By T. E. Coleman. 
Third edition, 481 pp. oblong 32mo, leather. 
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14 iiliu>. 154 pp. i2mo. (I9I0) mt 36 

Fidd and Office Tables, specially applicable to 
Railroads. By C. F. Allbn. 293 pp. x6mo, 
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Up-to-date Air Brake Catechism. By R. H. 

Blackall. Twenty-third edit. 5 coloured plates, 

96 illu& 305 pp. crown 8vo. (Nntf York, 1906) mi 8 6 

Prevention of Railroad Accidents, or Safety in 
Railroading'. By Geo. liRAnsnAW. 64 illus. 
173 pp. square crown Svo, ^New York, 1912) net 2 6 

Simple and Automatic Vacuum Brakes. By C. 

13riggs> G.N.R. 11 plates^Svo. {1891Si ... 4 o 

Notes on Permanent-wa^ Material, Plate-laying, 

and Points and Crossings. By W. H. Cole. 
Sixth edition, revised, 44 illus. m 39 plates, 203 
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Statistical Tables of the Working of Railways 
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Locomotive Breakdowns* Emergencies and their 
Remedies. Bv Geo. L. Fowler, M.E., and W. W. 
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Permanent-Way Diagrams. By F. H. Fkere. 
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Setdoff out of Tube Railways. By G. M. Haldbn. 
9 plates, 46 illus. 68 pp. crown 4to. (1907) nH 

Railway Engineering:, Mechanical and ElectricaL 
By J. W. C. Haluam:. New edition, 141 illus. 

XX + 5S3 pp. 8vo. ium) 

The Construction of the Modem Locomotive^ 
By G. HuGHBS. 300 illus. 261 pp. 8va (1S9J() 

Practical Hints for Light Railways at Home and 
Abroad. By V. K. Johnson. 6 plates, 31 pp. 
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Railway Stores Price Book. By W. O. Kbmp- 
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Pioneering. By F. Shelford. Illustrated, 88 pp. 
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Handbook on Railway Surveying for Students 

and Junior l-^.nfnnt c rs. By B. Stewart. 55 
iUus. 98 pp. crown 8vo. (1909) mt 

Modem British Locomotives. By A. T. Taylor. 
joo diagrams of principal dimensions, xi8 pp. 
oblong 8vo. {1907) net 

Locomotive Slide Valve Setting, By C. K. Tully. 
Illustrated, i8mo ... ... ... ... net 

The Railway Goods Station. By F. W. West. 
23 illus., XV + 192 pp. crown 8vo. (1912) net 

The Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear. By 

W. W. Wood. 4 plates and set of movable card- 
board working models of the valves, 193 pp. 
crown 8vo. {^ew York, 1907) net 

The Westinghouse E.T. Air-Brake Instruction 
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SANITATION, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 

Sewers and Drains for Populous Districts. By 
J. \V. Adams. Ninth eclition, bx iilus. 236 pp. 
8vo. (New York, 1902) fut 10 6 

Engineering Work in Public Buildings. By 

R. O. Ai.i.sop. 77 illus. i\ 4- 158 pp. demy 4to. 
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Public Abattoirs, their Planning, Design and Equip- 
ment. By R. S. Ayling. 33 plates, 100 pp. 
demy 4to. (2908) na 8 6 

Sewage Purification. By E. Bailey-Denton. 8 

platest 44 pp. 8vo. (1896) 5 o 

Water Supply and Sewerage of Country Man- 
sions aii<1 Estates. By E. Bailev-Denton. 
76 pp. crown 8vo. (1901) mi 26 

Sewerage and Sewage Puiificatioii. By M. N. 

Barer. Second eaition. 144 pp. i8mo, boards. 

(Mw York, 190S) n$t 20 

Sewage Irrigation by Farmers. By K. W. P. 

Birch. 8vo, sewed. (1H7S) 26 

Sanitary House Drainage, its Principles and 
Practice. By T. £. Coleman. 98 illus. 206 pp. 
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Stable Sanitation and Construction. By T. E. 

Colbuan. 183 illus. 226 pp. crown 8vo. (1897) 6 o 

Public Institutions, their Engineering, Sanitary and 
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Discharge of Pipes and Culverts. By P. M. 
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A Complete and Practical Treatiae oa Plunibing 
and Sanitation : Hot Water Supply^ Wann- 
ing and Ventilation, Steam Cooking, GaS| 
Electric Light, Bcdls, etc., with a complete 

Schedule of Prices of Plumber's Work. By 
G. B. Davis and F. Dye. a vols. 637 illus. and 
31 folding plates, 830 pp. 4tO| cloth. (1899) net i xo o 

Standard Practical Plumbing. By P. J. Daviks. 

VoL I. Fuuiih edition, y6H illus. 355 pp. royal 
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Vol. II. Second edition, 9,53 illus. 805 pp. 

(1905) ... ... ... ,„ iiet 10 6 

Vol. III. 313 illus, 204 pp. {1906) ... net 50 

Conservanqr* or Dry Sanitation versus Water 
Carriage. By J. Donkin. 7 plates, 33 pp. 8vo, 
sewed. {190S) wi 1 o 

Sewage Disposal Works, their Design and Con- 
struction. By W. C. Easuale. With 160 illus. 
264 pp. demy 8vo. {1910) tut 10 6 

House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing* By 

W. P. Gerhard. Tenth editicm, 6 illus. 231 pp. 

iSmo, boards. (New y#rA, IdOiBi) net 20 

Central Station Heating. By B. T. Gifford. 37 

illus. 208 pp. 8vo, leather. (New York, I91») net 17 o 

Housing and Town Planning Conference. 
Report of Conference held by the Institution 
OP Municipal and County Engineers. Edited 
by T. Cole, Secretary. 30 plates, 240 pp. demy 
8vo. (1911) net lo 6 

Engineering Work in Towns and Cities. By 

E. McCi LLocH. 44 illus. 502 pp. crown iivo. 

(Nm Yorkt 1908) net 12 6 

The Treatment of Septic Sewage. Bv G. W. 

Rafter. 137 pp. i8mo, boards. (New York^ 

X9(^jfi) ••• »•» net 2 o 

Reports and Investigations on Sewer Air and 
Sewer Ventilation, By R. H. Khevks. 8vo, sewed. 
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The Law and Practice of Paving Private Street 
Works. By W. Spinks. Fourth edition, a$6 pp. 
8vo. {1904) fui 13 6 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN. 

{Su Bridges and Roofs.) 

TELEGRAPH CODES. 

New Business Code. 320 pp. narrow 8vo. (Size 
4f in. by 7J in. and h in. tliick, and weight io oz.) 
(New York, 1909) mt 1 i o 

Miners' and Smelters' Code (^'Minerly issued as 
the Master Telegraph Code). 448 pp. 8vo, 
limp leather, weight 14 oz. {Niw York, 1S99) 

net 2 10 o 

Billionaire Phrase Code, containing over two mil- 
lion sentences coded in single words. 56 pp. 
8vo, leather. (N$w Y ark, 1908) ... 6 6 



WARMING AND YENTlUTiON. 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second 
edition, no illus. 430 pp. 8vo. (FiidSBURY Tech- 
nical Manual.) (1012) net xa 6 

Hot Water Supply. By F. Dyb. Fifth edition. 

New impression, 4B ili 86 pp. or. 8m (1910) nd 30 

A Practical Treatise upon Steam Heating. By 

F. Dyb. 129 illus. 246 pp. demy 8vo. (1901) net 10 o 

Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by 
Hot Water. By F, Dye. 192 illus. 319 pp. 
Svo. cloth. (1905) ... fiei b b 

Central Station Heating. By B. T. Gifkord. 
37 illus. 208 pp. demy 8vo, leather. (Mw York^ 
1912) ... net 17 o 

Charts for Low Pressure Steam Heating. By 

J. H. KiNBALY. Small folio. (Nm York) ... 4 6 
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Formulae and Tables for Heating. By J. H« 

RiNBALY. i8 illus. 53 pp. 8vo. {Niw York, 1899) 3 6 

Centrifugal Fans. Uy J. H. Kinealv. 33 illus. 206 

pp. fcap. 8vo, leather. {New York, 1905) ... net 12 6 

Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Kini aly, 27 original 
tables and 13 plates, 142 pp. crown 8vo. {New 
York, 2906) net 8 6 

Theory and Practice of Centhfu^ Ventilating: 
Machines. By D. Murgub. 7 illus. 81 pp. 8va 
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Mechanics of Ventilation. By G. W. Raftbr. 
Second edition » 143 pp. i8ino, boards. (New York, 
1896) IMl 20 

Principles of Heating. By W. G. Snow. 62 illus. 

161 pp. 8vo. (New York, 1907) mt 8 6 

Furnace Heating. By W. G. Snow. Fourth edition, 

52 illus. 216 pp. iSvo. {New York, 190f)) ... net 6 6 

Ventilation of Buildings. By W. G. Snow and T. 
Nolan. 83 pp. i8mo, boards. {New York^ 1906) 

net 20 

Heatinfi: Engineers' Quantities. By W. L. Whitb 
and G. M. Whitb. 4 plates, 33 pp. folio. (1910) 

net 10 6 



WATER SUPPLY. 

{See also Hydraulics.) 

Potable Water and Methods of Testing Im- 
purities. By M. N. IJaker. 97 pp. i8mo, 
boards. {New York. lUOo) ... ... „, rut 20 

Manual of Hydrology. By N. Beardmore. New 

impression, 18 plates, 384 pp. 8vo. (1906) net 10 6 

Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion and Fouling. By 
W. W. Christib. 77 illus. 235 pp. 8vo, cloth. 
(New Yorkt 19G7) net 126 

Water Softening and Puriftcation. By H. Coi lht. 
Sccoiid edition, 6 illus. 170pp. ciowii 6vo. i^li/OS) 

net 5 o 
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Treatise on Water Supptyi Drainage and Sanitary 
Appliances of Residences^ By F. Colyer. loo 
pp. crown 8vo. (1899) mt I 6 

Purification of Public Water Supplies. ByJ. W. 

HiLU 314 pp. 6vo, {New Yarkt lHd8) , lo 6 

Well Boring for Water, Brine and Oil By C. Islbr. 

Second edition, 105 illus. 296 pp. 8vo. (2911) mt xo 6 

Method of Measuring Liquids Flowing through 
Pipes by means of Meters of Small Calibre. 
By Prof. G. Lange. i plate, 16 pp. 8vo, sewed 

mt 06 

On Artificial Undeiiground Water, By G. 
RicHBRT. 16 illus. 53 pp. 8vo, sewed (1900) 

mt 16 

Notes on Water Supply in new Countries. By F. 

W. Stone. z8 plates, 4a pp. crown 8vo. (1SS8) 5 o 

The Principles of Waterworks Engineering. 

By J. H. T. TuDSBERY and A. W. Bkightmore. 
Third edition, 13 folding plates, 130 illus. 447 pp. 
demy 8vo. (1905) i 1 o 



WORKSHOP PRACTICE. 

For Art VVokklrs and Mechanics. 

A Handbook for Apprenticed Machinists. By 
O. ] Beale Second edition, 69 illus., 141 pp. 
i6mo. (New York, lyoi) mt 26 

Practice of Hand Turning. By F. Campin. 

Third edition, 99 illus. 307 pp. crown 8vo. (188S) 3 6 

Artistic Leather Work. By E. Ellin Carter. 
6 plates and 21 illus. in text, xii + 51 pp. crown 
8vo. (1912) net 2 6 

Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting 
on Lathes. By D. Db Vribs. 46 illus. 83 pp. 
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Milling Machines and Milling Practice By 
D. DE Vkies. With 536 iilua 464 pp. medium 
Svo. {mo) nei 14 o 

French- Polishers' Manual. By a French-Polisher. 
New impression, 31 pp. royal 32nio, sewed. 
(1912) „, net o 6 

Art of Copper-Smithing; By J. Fuller. Fourth 
edition, 483 illus. 319 pp. royal 8vo. {Niw York^ 
1911) net 12 6 

Hand Forging and Wrought Iron Ornamental 
Ironwork. i>y T. F, Googekty. 122 illub. 197 

pp. crown 6vo. {New Yoyk, I'JJ^^) ... mr/ * 46 

Saw Filing and Management of Saws. By R. 

G RIMS HAW. New edition, 81 illus. i6mo. {New 
Ywk,1906) ^. M 46 

Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jennings. 
Fourth edition. 14 coloured plates, 190 pp. Svo. 
(1910) net 50 

The Mechanician: a Treatise on tlic Construction 
and Manipulation of Tools. By C. Knight. 
Fifth edition, 96 plates, 397 pp. 4to. (1^7) 18 o 

Turner's and Fitter's Pocket Book. By J. La 

NiccA. iSmo, sewed 

Tables for Engineers and Mechanics, givmg the 
values of the different trains of wheels required to 
produce Screws of any pitch. By Lori^ Lindsay. 
Second edition, royal 8vo, oblong... 

Screw-cutting Tables. By W. A. Martin. Seventh 

edition, royal 8vo, oblong net 10 

Metal Plate Work| its Patterns and their Geometry, 
for the use of Tm, Iron and Zinc Plate Workers. 
By C. T. MiLLis. Fourth edition, aSo diagrams, 
470 pp. crown Svo. (1906).., 

The Practical Handbook of Smithing and 

Forging. Engineers and General Smiths' Work. 
By T. Moore. New impression, 401 illus. 248 pp. 
crown Svo. (li^lid) nei 50 
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Modem MThifie Shop Constnidiotii equipment 
and management By O. £. Perrigo. 208 iUus. 
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Tnnier's Handbook on Screw-cutting^ Coning, 
etc. By W. Pricb. New impression, fcap. 8vo. 
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Introduction to Eccentric Spiral Turning. By 
H. C. RoBiNSOM. 12 plates» 23 illus. 48 pp. 8vo. 
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Manual of Instruction in Hard Soldering. By 

H. RowsLL. Sixth edition, 7 illus. 66 pp. crown 
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Forging, Stamping, and General Smithing. By 
B. Salnders. 728 illus. ix + 428 pp. deiny bvo. 
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Power and its Transmission. A Practical Hand- 
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Spons' Workshop Receipts for Manufacturers, 
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Gauges at a Glance. Hy T. Tayi or. Second 
edition, post 8vo, oblong, with tape converter. 
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Simple Solderins:, both Hard and Soft. By E. 
Thatcher. 52 illus. 76 pp. crown Bvo, (S. St 
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The Modern Machinist. By J. T. Usher. Fifth 
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Practical Wood Carving, iiy C. J. Woodsend. 
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Tables of some of the Principal Speeds occurring 
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By W. Knowlbs. Crown 8vo, leather imI 10 
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